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PREFACE. 



" WuAT ' another book on 'Uunlet !'" I seem to bear many, 
both critics and students of Shakespeare, esclaim with somewhat 
of a jaded air. " What can you have that a new to aay aboat 
' Hamlet 1'" they ask — >not unreasonably. My answer is that I 
hope I have something to say which is worth heariog, whether 
it be quite new, or whether it be old troths presented in a new 
guise ; though I most coufess I have not hazarded any theories, 
or indulged in any criticisms, simply because I thought they 
were new. To those who seek for abstruse verbal commentaries, 
or for ingenious, but, to my mind, paltry attempts to nibble away 
out greatest poet's reputation, this book will not be welcome. 
I leave to others the task of treating our author Hke a prisoner 
arrested for felony, of turning his pockets inside out, and stripping 
him to the skin, in order to see if they can discover a rag or 
two which might have belonged to some one else. 

Those I would fain have as my readers are those who love 
Shakespeare as one who has added to the beauty and happiness 
of life ; who reverence his miud as one of those precious gifts 
of God to this world, whence beings, born of Fancy indeed, 
but none tlte less real in their nobleness and purity, may qiring, 
to gladdeu the hearts of those whose earthly lot it b to find 
few friends save in the realms of imagination. These persons 
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will grudge neither time nor trouble if, by their own efforts, 
or by the aid of others, they can gain a clearer insight into the 
beauties of Shakespeare's creations. 

This book had its origin in a lecture which I was asked to give 
before the Catholic Young Men's Association. I chose " Hamlet" 
for my subject ; but I found it impossible to say what I wanted 
to say in the space even of two lectures. The greater portion of 
the First and Second Parts of this work formed the matter of 
those lectures. It was always my ambition to give a series 
of lectures on Shakespeare, accompanied with readings ; but I 
have learnt to doubt my capacity for such a task. Though I 
have studied " Hamlet" more or less for the last fourteen years, 
I never knew, till I began seriously to finish this work, how scauty 
was my knowledge of the grand subject I had undertaken to illus- 
trate. One of my principal objects will have been gained, if I 
can induce any of my readers to study the text of Shakespeare's 
plays more carefully, and with a higher aim than mere verbal 
criticism ; they will find that he is himself his best commentator, 
and that such study will open to them new fields of enjoyment 

I have made frequent allusions to the acting of three of the 
most distinguished representatives of Hamlet on the stage 
that I have had the pleasure of seeing — namely, Tommaso 
Salviui, Ernesto Rossi, and Henry Irving. I liad intended 
to have entered into a somewhat elaborate comparison of 
their respective interpretations of the character ; but for many 
reasons, some of which I will mention, I thonght it better 
not to do so. Signor Salvini has as yet only appeared in 
a version of the play, so unsatisfiictory to an English student 
of Shakespeare, that it would be scarcely possible to do justice 
to hia great talents as displayed in the part of Hamlet ; 
the more especially as he intends to give us the privilege 
of seeing him in a fuller and more faithful translation. 
Signor Rossi has yet to appear before an English public ; he 
also may be enabled to correct some of the deficiencies of the 
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TQTsioQ, which be uses ia Italy, before he enconaten the cri- 
ticism of Shakespeare's countrymen. Mr. Irving baa exchanged 
Hamlet for another Shakespearian rdle, eStet having given 
the almost incredible number <^ two liundred oonsecutiTe 
representations of the part : it was inevitable that bis per- 
formance sbould suffer from so fatigniog a persistence in it, 
and I trust, for the sake of art, such a call may never 
again be made on his strength. Acting is an art which can- 
not be preserved in any perfection, unless the actor has the 
opportunity of changing, not nnfrequ«itly, the character which 
he represents. If a painter were to spend a year in painting 
the some object over and over ^ain, he would lose most 
of whatever skill he ever possessed ; bis delicacy of touch 
would be seriously impaired ; his colouring would be apt to 
grow coarse and careless; while his artistic perception would 
be diminished, and his power of execution would be worn 
away by very weariness. Art must have variety, or it pines 
and becomes cramped. I have ventured to make these remarks 
because the opinion I have incidentally expressed, in different 
parts of this work, of Mr, Irvjng's Hamlet was formed in 
the course of his first twenty performances; and, judging by 
the portion that I saw of his two-hliUdredth performance, 
I should say that the prolonged strain on his powers had 
told prejudicially on his execution of what waa, undeniably, 
a singularly fine conception of the character. The charming 
grace, and melodious elocution, of Signer Salvini could not 
be obscured by the fact that he was under the disadvantage 
of speaking a language, with which but very few of his 
audience were familiar : he has, by his performance of Othello 
and Hamlet, won a position among Englishmen, as an in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare, which few of our own countrymen 
have gained. Ernesto Bossi, whose style is totally different* 

* A writer in tlie Times, tpealcing of RobsI'b OtbelTo, m given ia Paris, 
Bud thab tlkB two great Italian acton were « JsimilsT in style aa Fhelpa 
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JC PREFACE. 

from that of Salriui, though be is ia grace and talent his 
most worthy riral, irill be sure of a generous welcome : his 
appearance atnongat us will stimulate that revived interest in 
Shakespeare's plays which has been such a marked Feature 
of the last year. As far as regards the Hamlet of the three 
great actors I have named, I should say that Salvini's inter- 
pretation was the moat tender, Rossi's the most passionate, 
and Irving's the most intellectual. 

Now that it lias. been proved that the plays of Shakespeare 
can be made to bring money as well as glory to the managers, I 
live in the hopes of seeing some performances of our greatest 
dramatist's masterpieces worthy of the honour in which wc 
hold him. I do not mean as regards scenery and dresses, but 
88 regards the representation of the characters themselves ; one 
good actor cannot make an efficient cast ; and unless the 
minor characters in Sh&kespeare'a plays are adequately repre- 
sented, it is impossible to form any just conception of the 
excellence of his work. This can only be effected by actors, 
managers, and audiences, unitiRg together in making greater 
sacrifices to Art than tbey have hitherto seemed willing 
to do. 

The text from which I have quoted throughout is the " Cam- 
bridge Shakeq)eare." All the references are to that edition, 
which I cannot praise too highly. The text of the Quarto 1603, 
which I have used, is that contained in Allen's Reprint, entitled 
" The Devonshire ' Hamleta,' " in which the Quartos of 1603 and 
1604 are exactly reprinted in facsimile side by side. It is a most 
valuable book. I have exercised all possible care in the revision 
of the letterpress, especially of the quotations. For what few 
mistakes have stiU crept in I crave pardon. 

and Macready. I never uw Macready, bnt I am aim th»t all, wlio 
have aeen Koiti and Salvisi in the part, will admit that then oonld 
■narcely be two more dissimilar interpretations of Hamlet. 
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riiEPACE, Xi 

The three lirst Parts have been in print for some time ; Tarious 
oircumstances prevented my finishiDg the work, and delayed its 
publication, I hope I have succeeded in availing myself to some 
extent of the more important additions that have been made to 
Shakespearian criticism, especially as regards " Hamlet," sinoe I 
began my task. I do not profess to have read all, or nearly all, 
tUat has been published on the subject ; but I can hoaestly say 
that the number of works referred to in the course of this book 
does not include one half of those I have consulted. 

It only remains for me to thank most sincerely those friends, 
some of them men whose names are honoured in literature, who 
have helped me with their advice and encouragement. To Mr. 
Frederic Bronghton, nho has given me most v^uable and timely 
aid in the revision of the work, I owe especial thanks. I also 
may perhaps be allowed to express my gratitude to my amanuen- 
sis, Mr. 6. J. White, who, though suffering from a long and pain- 
ful illness, has by his care and intelligence ia verifying quotations ' 
and authorities, and in the laborious collation* of the first Quarto 
(1603) with the text of the Cambridge edition, been of invalu- 
able service to me. 



* S(* Footnote, p*^ 1 
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A STUDY OF HAMLET. 



PART I. 



" Hamlet " is perhaps tbe most popular of all Shakespeare's 
plays. Nearly all people have either read it, or seeu it upon 
the stAge, more than once. I will not say that it is the one 
most often quoted, yet perhaps the quotations taken from it 
are the best known of any of those lines of Shakespeare 
which havB hecome household words. I do not think it is 
difficult to understand the universal popularity of this play ; 
if we do not all agree in considering it Shakespeare's gi'eatest 
work, it certainly is his most human ; though less pathetic 
than " Othello," leas sublime than "Macbeth," less touching 
than " Lear," it is certainly of all his tragedies the one which 
appeals most widely to human sympathy ; because the charac- 
ter of Hamlet has more in common with all mankind than any 
other hero. His very weakness, which has been so severely 
censured by some critics, is greatly the cause of this ; for most 
tragic heroes are endowed with such gigantic intellect, and 
monstrous passions, as to place them beyond both the under- 
standing and the sympathy of ordinary mortals. Deeply as 
we are moved by the agonising jealousy of Othello, freely as 
we weep with Lear over the body of the loving Cordelia, in- 
stinctively as we shudder with Macbeth at the unearthly 
apparitions which so mysteriously control his fate, few of us 
ever feel thnt Othello, or Lear, or Macbeth, might be our 
very own self; but when Hamlet speaks, it seems aa if 
thoughts and feelings, long pent up in us, had found their 
most natural utterance : the least philosophical comprehenda 
his philosophy ; the L'r.it melancholy muses sadly with him 
over the mysteries of life ; the least humorous of us smiles 
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10 A STUDY OF HAMLET. 

wilh him as odd fancies and playful satu'e break forth firnn 
him in the midst of the most tragic surroundings. 

No doubt the question of suicide might be debated more 
learnedly, certainly more sensationally, than in the celebrated 
soliloquy of Hamlet : but if philosophers and novelists were 
to try their very utmost, they never could express mote 
clearly, more vividly, certainly not more beautifully, than 
Shakespeare has in those few lines, the struggles of a mind 
weighed down by the sense that the burden imposed upon it 
was too heavy to bear. 

The popularity of " Hamlet " is the more remarkable when 
we consider how subordinate in it is what we eomraonly call 
the " love interest" Few plays except Shakespeare's have 
retained their hold upon the popular mind either on the stage 
or in the study, the principal motive of which has not been, . 
in some form or other, the love of man for woman, or of 
woman for man. In Hamlet the chief motive is filial affec- 
tion ; one which*! hope will always inspire the deepest and 
most general sympathy ; but which, it would be idle to deny, 
exercises a less powetful charm over the vnlgar mind than 
that more sellish, and intrinsically less noble affection which 
sometimes threatens to monopolise the name of Love. If for 
no other reason, T should be deeply grieved to see the cha- 
racter of Hamlet losing any of its hold upon the minds of my 
(Sontemporaries, and especially of the young ; for if there is 
any one of the natural affections which the rapidly advancing 
steam-engine of improvement seems likely to improve off 
the face of the earth, it is that most holy, unselfish, and 
noble afiection — an affection rooted in humility and in a 
single-minded sense of duty ; incompatible alike with intel- 
lectual pride, or with enervating self-indulgence ^the affec- 
tion of a son for his &ther. No one can ever hope to appre- 
ciate Hamlet who does not cbetish unsullied within his soul, 
in youth, in maturity, and in old age, that reverential 
love of parents which is the foundation-stone of all social 
virtue. 

The intense love and worship which Hamlet feels for the 
memory of his father, mark him out, on his very first 
entrance, as alone in the crowd of courtiers around him ; 
alone, too, even in the presence of those who should have 
loved and revered that memory as highly, if not more highly, 
tljan Hamlet himself. The noble excess of his love tends, 
hardly less than the inherent weakness of his character, to 
paralyse his capacity for action when it is most needed ; of 
this I shall have to speak more fully, and I will now pass on 
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X STUDY 07 HAULET. 11 

to Dotice briefly those other points In the character of Hamlet 
which ensure him the sympathy of mankind. 

As I have said before, the very weakness of Hamlet makes 
us love him the more, because it brinf;;s him nearer to oui 
own leveL- Who has not known what it is to feel life, with 
its glorious opportunities, slipping away fi-ora us day by day, 
without bringing us any nearer the fulfilment of some great 
diity, or the execution of some noble purpose, to which either 
the example, or the exhortation, of others, or the voice of our 
own conscience has called U3 ? It may be by the death-bed 
of some very dear one ; it may be in the wearying discipline 
of some long illness ; it may be in the close and earnest 
contemplation of the evils around us, tliat we hear the first 
sonnd of the voice that calls us to sacrifice our ease, and our 
pleasures, for the sake of righting some wrong, or destroying 
some abuse, to the full lieinousoess of which our minds have 
been roused. Perhaps, like Haralet, we ait down and con- 
template the horrid features of the monster, till the very 
acuteness of the pain and disgust, which such a contemplation 
inspires, obtaining complete mastery over our feelings, and 
occupying our thoughts to the exclusion of almost any other 
subject, gradually wears away our energies, without their 
ilnding vent in that prompt and decided action which alone, 
as we know, can accomplish the great end we have set before 
us. In this state of mind, the desire to act is never lost ; it 
is only the power to do so which is swallowed up in excess of 
feeling. Ajiother state is when we simply content ourselves 
with exclaiming against the injustice and wickedness of the 
world in general, or of some persons in particular, but weakly 
decline to act, from despair at the magnitude of the labour 
involved in any attempt to remedy the evils to which we 
cannot blind ourselves. In such a state of mind we might 
slightly altei' the words of Hamlet— 



To this canker of cowardice, which blights the lives of so 
many in whom great sensibility is coupled with indolence, 
and in whom the reflective part of the mind is morbidly 
developed at the expense of the executive part — it is to this 
that Hamlet alludes in the words — 

That craven somple 
Of thinking too pwoUely on tha avent, 
A thought which quartwed bath bat one part wisdom, 
And ever three pai.a coirard. 

This weakness may be developed into a worse form, till it 

B 2 
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12 A STUDY or HAMLET. 

assumes the most repulsive of all shapes, that impotent 
snarling cynicism, which yaps like a ewr at the heels of every 
wrong-doer, but never attempts to help the wronged. 

One feature in the character of Hamlet, which most attracts 
us, is his keen sympathy with all that is good, his contempt 
for what ia mean aud evil ; this he shows without regard of 
place or person ; and it is more admirable in a prince, whose 
temptations to acquiesce in things as they are, and to accept 
the world's standard of right and wrong, are greater than 
those of one in a lower station of life. 

The fidelity which Hamlet shows to his friends, few indeed, 
but chosen for their merit alone ; as well as the dignified 
courtesy, with which he treats all but those whom he knows 
to be practising some treachery towards him, add to the 
affection with which we regard him, 

I will here allude to one other circumstance of his condi- 
tion, which appeals to the sympathy of many readers of this 
tragedy — 1 mean the uncongeniality from which it is manifest, 
the moment he enters on the st^e, that Hamlet snffers. I 
do so merely to warn the younger amongst you against 
allowing a natural sympathy for one, whose surroundings are 
most distasteful and antagonistic to his own feelings, to 
develope itself into that most mischievous of all morbid 
fancies — a belief that we are superior to all around us ; that 
we are crushed by want of sympathy in our associates ; that 
we are wasting our enei^ies and talents on work which is far 
too dull and insignificant for us ; that, in order t» prove our 
superiority to the persons and circumstances among which 
our lot is cast, we ought to assume a gloomy dignity of 
manner ; to shun this uncongenial society, though it be the 
only society within our reach ; and vent our pent-up feelings 
in dismal and foolish verses, or in unwholesome and tedious 
exposition of our own misery ; till we succeed in exalting our 
wretched selves into as corrupt and mischievous idols as 
it is in the power of man to create. No doubt it would be 
very pleasant if we all could live with persons whose tastes 
were similar to our own ; who never diffei-ed with ns in 
opinion ; who never, morally, trod on our corns ; among cir- 
cumstances which never jarred upon onr feelings, and duties, 
■which were no less delightful than obligatory to perform. 
But the world was not made according to every one's fancy ; 
and we must accept it as it is, with its sorrows, and its 
uncongenialities, and its duties, however unpleasant they 
may be. I do not know any pha!se of character, short of that 
of the merest sensualist, into which I would more warn the 
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young Bg&inst drifting, than that of the interesting victim of 
nacongeniality. It 13 bad enough in women, it is worse in 
men, because it saps all capacity foi practical usefulness in 
life. If your mind, if your tastes, be superior to those of 
your friends, relatione, and companions, show it by an in- 
crease of courtesy, of amiability, towards them ; and you will 
find none, or few, to dispute your superiority. If your duties 
be distasteful, even repulsive to you, so long as they are your 
duties, fulfil them as perfectly aud as cheerfully as you can ; 
and perhaps in good time you will find yourself raised t^ 
higher ones more worthy of the talents which you may 
possess : but to walk about with your nose in the air, and to 
furnace forth sighs — like a self-exhausting wind-bag — to 
despise those about yoU simply because you imagine yourself 
better than them, and to neglect your duties because you 
think yourself too good for them, can end in nothing else 
but in earning for you the contempt, if not the detestation, of 
your companions, and in convincing your employee, whoever 
they may be, that you are not fit for any duties at all. 

Briefly then, I would attribute the popularity of this play 
not only to the inherent interest of the story and the 
dramatic skill with which, in spite of many blemishes of 
eonstructioHj it is developed ; but even more to the sympa- 
thetic character of Hitmlet himself: sympathetic, because he 
has more in common with mankind than any other tragic 
hero; because the motives of his conduct, the idiosyncrasies 
of his nature, the very blemishes which mar his virtues, his 
strength of feeling, his weakness in action, all alike endear 
his character to us. The creation of the poet is imbued with 
the very essence of human nature, while it is beautifiW 
by the infusion of so lovable and noble a spirit, that what 
we instinctively admire we are also able to comprehend, 
This ifl the chief difference between real greatness and mere 
excellence, whether in poet, sculptor, painter, or actor.' The 
great poet appeals not only to the intellect which some men 
possess, but to the heart which all possess; eveiyone- feels 
the meaning of his words, though everyone cannot explain 
it, I do not deny that the most exc[ui8itely finished style 
in poetry, or in any other art, is perfectly compatible with 
greatness ; but in work that is not only clever, but great, the 
style is subordinate to the matter ; regularity of metre and 
precision of detail are sacrificed to nobility of thought and 
beauty of subject. The most faultless poems aud pictnrefl 
are rarely the noblest. Genius is impatient of restriction, 
seeking truth in great, rather than accuracy in little things ; 
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and so it happens that talent often exceeds genius in beauty 
of form, biit never in grandeur of imagination. Talent is apt 

to imitate, genius is sure to create ; but be careful not to 
fancy yourselves geniuses simply be«ause you are impatient 
of conventionality ; vagueness and inaccuracy are not proofs 
of genius, though too often the blemishes which detract from 
its beauty. Cultivate style as carefully as you can ; let it 
yield, if it must yield, to the force of your subject, not to the 
weakness of your execution. 

I have been led to make these remarks, because those who 
detract from the merits of Shakespeare's plays in general, and 
of " Hamlet" in particular, are especially severe upon the 
want of regularity in the construction, and of natural sequence 
in the incidents of this tragedy ; they also delight in pointing 
out the ruggedness of metre, and the crudeness of imagery, 
which are to be found in all Shakespeare's works. There 
is no doubt that " Cato," for instance, that solemnly elegant 
tragedy of Addison's, contains far fewer faults in scansion 
and regularity of metre than " Shakespeare's Hamlet ;" but 
those persons who derive mora pleasure from reading Cato 
than from studying Hamlet, must be allowed to exist, happy 
in that world of metrical proprieties which they have 
chosen to occupy ; for my own part I dare not attempt to 
follow them. I have patiently read " Cato," some of Rowe's 
afflicting tragedies, and many others based upon the same 
models, which adorned the literature of the last century. 
I have no doubt that every line of these beautiful works 
contains some very pretty language, and the proper number 
of feet ; but in ver)' few lines do they contain anything 
which can touch the heart, charm the imagination, or elevate 
the soul. 

There is a class of peraons by whom Shakespeare is re- 
garded very much as a young lady regards a black-heetle, or 
a lizard ; with them the maxim is " omne ignotum pro 
horribili ;" they have such a horror of Nature, that if they had 
their own way they would encase the trunks of the trees in 
petticoats, drape the bare rocks with decent dimity, and 
throw a veil over the naked verdure of the turf, in the shape 
of imitation Brussels : their timid aversion to Nature is in 
-exact proportion to their ignorance of her. 

But Shakespeare has been reviled by quite a different order 
of beings, of whom, perhaps, the chief is Voltaire. I doubt 
if any worshipper of Shakespeare's genius has ever done so 
much to exalt his ideal, as the malignant abuse of Voltaire's 
powerful but cankered mind has done. I would not wish to 
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speak Trith disrespect of one whom so many great intollecta 
legard with something more than admiration ; hut I cannot 
consent to bow down before a mind, however great in itself, 
which was d^raded by him, to whom it was given oa a 
sacred trust and as a glorious responsihility, to the most foul 
and ignoble ends which perverted intellect ever sought to 
accomplish. 

Malone may claim the merit of industry and research, 
though the application of both is frequently wrong ; but as 
a critic he is unsympathetic* He seems to have criticised 
" Hamlet " in the same spirit in which he would criticise his 
grocer's bill, examining all the items to see if they were 
correct, and insisting that all the articles should be inscribed 
in dear and legible type. There are many clever men now 
living who affect to despise Shakespeare ; if they only 
showed one-tenth part of the industry in trying to compre- 
hend his many beauties which they parade in ferreting out 
his faults, they would earn more respect for their capacities 
than they do at present. • They are mostly men of a type too 
common, alas ! now-a-days, who seem just clever enough to 
know that tiiey are clever, and who use their minds in such 
a way as to make the truly wise and good r^ret that they 
ever had any. 

The number of commeutaries and essays which have been 
written on the tragedy of " Halnlet " is. so great that time will 
not allow me to do more than mention a very few of those 
which are best worth yonr attention. Goethe and Coleridge 
have both exercised their powers of psychological analysis on 
the character of Hamlet ; I need scarcely say that every one, 
wishing to study this play critically, should read every word 
which those two intollectual giants have written on the sub- 
ject. The commentaries of Johnson, Steevens, and Malone 
are very unequal ; whatever is valuable iu their annotations 
will be found in later editions of Shakespeare, especially in 
that published by Routledge, edited by Staunton. Professor 
fiichardson'sf essay on " Hamlet" shows more correct appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the character than any other that I 
have come across, always -excepting Coleridge's lecture. A 
volume containing the plays of " Hamlet " and " As You Like 
It," published as a specimen of a new edition of Shakespeare, 



* I do not mean to dispkrsge Malona'a labours as »a unotfttor ; bat m 

an mthelic critic of Shakespeare I think he has camiuitted outrages on good 
tMte uid good MDse which can never be foi^ren. Steevena ia worae. 
t London : Samuel Bsgater, 1818. 
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anonymously by Thomas Caldecot^* contains some excellent 
notes. The best text of Shakespeare ia the Cambridge edition, 
Macmillan, 1866 ; a reprint of the very rare qaarto, 1603, 
the first known edition of " Hamlet," is given by the editors, 
Messrs. Clark and Wright, to whom all students of Shake- 
speare owe an enormous debt of gratitude. If I were asked 
to mention the best criticism, on the whole, which has been 
written on Shakespeare, I am afraid I sliould have to give 
you no English name, but 'that of a German, ScMegel.f This 
is something humiliating to our national vanity ; but I do not 
think we need fear, now Germany has been swallowed up in 
Prussia, that Schlegel, any more than Goethe and Schiller, 
will find any successor. A nation which allows itself to be 
turned into one large barrack must be content with so glorious 
an achievement ; it can well afford to leave more humanizing 
studies to those who have the leisure to follow them. 

When Hamlet first enters,^ it is in company with the King 
(his uncle), the Queen (his mother), and their Court. Gertrude, 
iJamlets motlier, has married, within the short space of a 
month after her husband's death, Claudius, his brother and 
successor. Why the elder Hamlet was not succeeded, as in 
due course he should have been, by his only sou, is not 
explained ; but we learn from the King's speech to the Court, 
that both his usurpation of the throne, and his incestuous 
marriage with his brother's 'wife, had been sanctioned by the 
principal lords of his council, whether willingly or under 
compulsion we do not know. Perhaps the comparative youtli 
of Hamlet, and the fact that the kingdom was at that time 
threatened by an invasion of the Norwegians under young 
Portinbrfis, were the reasons which induced the royal council- 
lors of Denmark to place the sceptre in the hands of Claudius, 
who might be supposed better able to cope with so formidable 
a foe. 

The figure of Hamlet, dressed in black, his eyes cast on 
the ground, his whole appeaiance betraying the utmost dejec- 
tion, the only mourner in the brilliant Courts at once arrests 
the attention. We cannot wonder at _his melancholy when 

.we consider the position in which he found himself The 
news of his father's sudden death would have reached him at 

-the University of Wittenburg : it is most probable that the 
first parting between him and his father had taken place 
when he went to that town to complete his education. He 

.hurried back on heaving the dreadful news, and naturally 
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the first person he would seek in his sorrow was his mother. 
We can imagine what a terrible shock it must have been to 
his feelings-when he found her prepaiing for her wedding 
with ber late husband's brother, almost before that hasband's 
funeral rites were over ; the revolting features of such an 
union were intensified by the indecent haste with which it 
was completed. It ia probable that the revulsion of feeling, 
which such an outrage on his father's memory would cause in 
a nature like Hamlet's, preveuted him from dwelling on the 
mortification which he must have suffered on finding himself 
ousted from the throne by his incestuous uncle. It is natural 
that Hamlet should at once have suspected that the death of 
hia father was no accident of nature ; the story of a serpent 
having stung him in his sleeep was probably believed by very 
few in the Danish Court, certainly not by Hamlet. At the 
same time time, the fact of Claudius being supported by the 
chief lords of the cauntry, the imminence of war, and the 
want of any strong party in the State favourable to his own 
succession, restrained Hamlet from making any attempt to 
claim his right. 

Claudius, very plausibly and with an assamption of fatherly 
affection, greets Hamlet as his son and future successor. As 
to the suspicion which Hamlet entertained of foul play, he 
could take no immediate action thereon without some evi- 
dence ; and his generous nature would be hampered in any 
such attempt by the consciousness that such a suspicion 
might spring as much from wounded vanity, on account of 
his being deprived of his rights, as from affection for his 
father. The very first words that he speaks in reply to the 
King, who has addressed him as — " My son " 

— a little more than kin and less thaa kind, 
words probably intended to be spoken half aside, show how 
impossible was any reconciliation between stepfather and 
stepson. It is to be remarked that Hamlet only onee 
addresses the King during this first scene, and that in the 
sarcastic answer to — 



The very fact that the King does not dare to rebuke Hamlet 
for the marked manner in which lie ignores his advice, 
tendered as it is with affected kindness , shows that he was 
conscious of his guilt. Short as the scene is which precedes 
Hamlet's first soliloq\iy, nothing can be more admirable than 
the skill with which Shakespeare at once strikes the key-note 
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of his hero's chaiacter, and seizes hold of the attention of his 
hearers. It is to be noted that while rebuking his mother, 
Hamlet never foi^ets the respect dne to her in preeence of the 
Court ; it is not till he is alone that his pent up feelings, the 
passionate indignatiou "iPhich he has been forced to conceal, 
burst forth in this magnificent soliloquy : 

0, that thU too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and roBoWe itaeli uito a dew ! 
Or thkt the EverlMtiDg had not fiz'd 
Hi« caaoD 'gainet. self Blau^hter ! O Dad ! God [ 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofltahls 
Seem to ma all the lUM of this world ! 
Fie oii't I ah fle I 'tie an nnweeded nrdim, 
That grows to seed ; things rank ana groaa in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to thit ! 
Bnt two months dead I nay, not so much, not two : 
So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr ; so loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too ronghly. Heaven and earth ! 
Hnat I remember ! why, she wonid hang on him. 
As if increase of appetite had crown 
By what it fed on : and yet within a month- 
ly me not think on't — Frailty, thy name is woman ! — 
A little month, or ere those shoes ware old 
With which she foltow'd my poor father's body. 
Like Niobe, all tears ;— why she, even she, — 
God ! a beast, that wants disconne of reason, 
Wonld have moom'd longer, — married with my ancle, 
. My father's brother, bnt no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules : within a month ; 
Ere yet the salt of most nnrightaana t<am 
Had left the flashing in her galled eyes. 
She married. 0, most wicked speed, to post 
With sach dexterity to incestnons sheets I 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good : 
Bnt break, my heart, for I most hold my tongae 1 ■ 

How completely Hamlet is overcome by this torrent of con- 
victing emotions is made evident from -the fact that on the 
entrance of Horatio, his bosom friend, he does not at first 
recognise his voice ; the words " I am glad to see you well," 
are spoken half mechanically, with the instinctive courtesy of 
a well-bred prince ; it is not till he has recovered hin^lf 
that he greets hia friend with all the natural warmth of his 
heart, " Horatio, or I do forget myself." A little afterwards 
there is a slight touch which often escapes the actor. Horatio 
is accompanied by MarceJlus and Bernardo, of whom Bernardo 
is known to Hamlet but slightly j he answers the greeting of 
Marcellus less warmly than that of Horatio, but still in such 
a manner as to show that he is a friend who enjoys his con- 
fidence, "I am very glad to see you;" then turning to 
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Bernardo, who has not veatuied to intrude himself upon his 
prince's notice, he says, " Good even, Sir ;" immediately after 
having thus satisfied the chiims of politeness, he turns eagerly 
again to Horatio, of whose departure from Witteuburg he was 
evidently ignorant. Though every line of this scene is worthy 
of comment, I must not detain you too long at this stage of 
our story. Hamlet now hears for the first time of the ap- 
pearance of his father's ghost ; he does not jump at once to 
the conclusion, as a meaner nature would have done, that his 
suspicion of his uncle is confirmed ; moat rigidly, though 
courteously, he questions Horatio and the others upon ^e 
circumstances under which the spectre -bad appeared; he 
hinds all three to silence, and when they are gone, there is no 
vulgar outburst of triumph at the justification of his hatred 
for his uncle ; he speaks a few solemn words ending with 
that grand expression of confidence in eternal justice, 
Foul deedi will riis, 
Though >11 the earth o'erwhelm them, to men'* eyei. 

In the next scene night has come. On the platform before 
the castle, Hamlet, accompanied only by Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, the two frieods whom he could most trust, is waiting . 
anxiously for the hour when the ghost is wont to appear ; 
the solemn silence is rudely broken by the sound of revelry 
from the castle, within whose walls the gross and sensual 
Claudiiis is carrying on his usual revels, attempting, like all 
low natures, to drown his conscience in drink. Nothing can 
be stronger than the contrast between the gluttony, and 
animal brutality, of the murderer, swilling toasts and watch- 
ing "the swaggering up-spring reels" to the din of kettle- 
drums and trumpets ; and the son, with the only two noble- 
men whom he could trust of all those who had flattered his 
father when alive, " and warmed themselves in the bountiful 
sunshine of his favour," standing, his black cloak, the sign 
of a heart's mourning, wrapped round him, waiting for the 
solemn visitation of his father's spirit, whose warning voice 
was soon to denounce the murderer. Hamlet has scarcely 
had time to condemn, in most eloquent language, the un- 
seemly revelry, when the ghost appears ; at first, but for a 
moment, Hamlet is awe-struck at the supernatural sight ; 
then all his affection breaks forth in an agonised appeal to 
the spectre, concluding with those words which show that 
his is no mere sentimental grief, " What should we do Y' 
Though Horatio before had dared to address the apparition, 
he now shows the utmost alarm at the idea of Hamlet fol- 
lowing it ; this alarm is utterly unselfish ; it is for his friend 
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alone that he fears. The beautiful lines in which Hamlet 
rebukes this fear are well known ; the passionate sentences, 
in which he defies, their interference, bring this scene to 
a fitting conclusion. The ghost disappears, closely but 
reverently followed by Hamlet ; and the friends, shaking 
off the terror of the supernatural in their apprehension 
for their beloved prince's safety, follow them after a short 
delay. 

-To s more remote part of the platform, or high ground, 
upon which the castle stood, sufficiently far away from the 
sound of the revelry of Claudius and his boon companions 
to leave the silence of the hour undisturbed, save by the 
sound of the waves beating against the rocks beneath, the 
ghost leads Hamlet. " Whither wilt thou lead me ? Speak 
—I'll go no further," Hamlet exclaims, remembering the 
warning of Horatio. Then the well-known face, stamped 
with more than kingly majesty of sorrow, is turned towaids 
liim, and for the first time the spirit of his father speaks. 
Tlie solemnity of this scene can never be sjirpassed : one 
seems to hear in the speeches of the ghost the grand diapason 
of some supernatural organ echoing from the depths of the 
unseen, world. The r^t attention of Hamlet^the expression 
of pity, "Alas' poor ghost," instantly checked, by the sad 
rebuke, " Pity me not, but lend thy serious lieariug to what I 
shall unfold ;" the splendid resonam^ of every line which the 
ghost utters ; the very apprehension which his first words 
excite, leat he should be recalled to the " sulphurous and 
tormenting fiames" before he has completed the solemn 
chaise of vengeance — all these circumstances and masterly 
touehes of the poet combine together to produce such a vivid 
impression of the supernatural, as no effort of the painter or 
.the mechanist could ever hope to accomplish. 

The very few words that Hamlet utters during his inter- 
view with his father's spiiit not only serve to intensify the 
dramatic effect of the scene, hut also to illustrate bis .cha- 
racter in the moat incisive manner ; they are just like those 
few magic strokes of a great artist's pencil which make a 
face that one knows live before one. He echoes tlie word 
" murder" in a tene half of horror, half of painful astonish- 
ment at the justification of his suspicions. The next speech, 
the longest by which he interrupts the ghost, is most re- 
markable :— 

Haste me to know't, that I, with Tioga as swift 
As Dutditation or the tfaon^ta of lore, 
May Bweep ta mjr rerense. 
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Sh&kespeare employs here — not by accident, I think — as illus- 
trations of that swiftness of action, the want of which becomes 
afterwards the most prominent defect in Hamlet's character, 
those two very distinctive features of his disposition which so 
frequently retarded the execution of the ghost* 3 commands, 
" meditation " and " the thoughts of love :" an over-indul- 
gence in meditating on the innumerable aspects of the wrong 
which he had to revenge, and an imperfect power of wiping 
out of his life that love which had heen the sweetest part of 
it, were, undoubtedly, the two main obstacles in his fulfilment 
of that purpose which the solemn interview with his father's 
spirit had made, as he believed, the one motive of his life. 
The only other words he speaks, " Oh, my prophetic soul, my 
uncle," may be regarded less as the expression of gratified 
vanity, or malice, at finding that he had at once instinctively 
detected the murderer of his father, than as a s^h of relief from 
a generous heart, rejoiced to find that he had not wronged one 
who had given him the greatest cause for resentment. 

Tlie echo of the spirit's sad farewell, " Adieu, adieu, adieu ; 
remember me," has scarcely died away before the tension of 
nerves from which Hamlet has suffered during that most 
pathetic address is relieved by that outburst of passionate 
emotion, which, singular to state, most of the representatives 
of Shakespeare's Hamlet, on the stage, have either omitted to 
a great extent, or have deformed into a mere interjection : 

Hah. til you host of heaven I oarth ! what else f 

And shall I couple hell I O, fie ! hold, hold my hewt ; 

And yon, my imuwa, grow not iiutaiit old. 

But beftr me ttiffiy up. Remember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds % neat 

In this distracted globe. Bemember thee ! 

Ye», from the table o£ my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond reoorda, 

All aawH of books, all Eonna, all proasures put. 

That yonth and observatiou copied Ihera ; 

And u>y Mnunaitdment all alone shaU live 

Within the book and volome of my brain, 

Vnmii'd with baser matter : yes, Dy heaven ! 

moat perniciona woman I 

O Tillftin, villain, smiling, damned villain 1 

My tablaa,— meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least I'm snre it may be so in Denmark , { Writing. ) 

So, ancle, there yon are. Now to my word ; 



Here we have at once the evidence of Hamlet's titanic 
strength of feeling, and the foreshadowing of that convulsion 
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of the mind which renders bis simitlation of madness almost 
a necessity. He seems to feel that the t-ask imposed upon 
him is 80 terrible that he can find no room in his life for any 
other pursuit, affection, or passion. 

Study, speculation, philosophy, love, must all yield to this 
one great purpose ; and there is no doubt that had the guilty 
Claudius entered at that moment, the murder of King Hamlet 
would have been instantly avenged. But while his mind ia 
still sui^ng with the agi^tion into which the ghost's narra- 
tive has planged it, the voices of his iiiends are suddenly 
heard ; and the necessity for concealment at once engrosses 
his faculties, causing him to check himself, when he is on the 
very point of bestowing upon them that conhdence which 
alone could have relieved hia over-charged heart. The con- 
clusion of this scene has been more misunderstood by the 
exponents of Hamlet in the theatre, and by the students of 
liis character in the closet, than any other portion of the 
tragedy, except one — the scene with Ophelia. 

Coleridge has expressed in one sentence what seems to me 
the whole gist of the scene : " For you may perhaps observe 
that Hamlet's wildness is but half false ; he plays that subtle 
trick of pretending to act only when he is very near really being 
what he acts." I cannot agree with Coleridge that the subterra- 
nean speeches of the ghost "are uearly indetensible;" they seem 
to me to be absolutely necessary, in order to bring out that 
feverish anxiety to conceal from all others the solemn revela- 
tion which he has received ; an anxiety which induces Hamlet 
to hurry Horatio and Marcellus away from each spot whence* 
tlie voice seems to come, foi^etting that he alone can hear it; 
and gives him time for maturing hastily, but effectually, that 
scheme, by which alone he perceives that he can preserve his 
freedom of action, and give to liis over-taxed mind that relief 
which is absolutely necessary, if it ia not utterly to lose its 
balance. However strange or odd he may bear himself in 
future, these two trustworthy friends, at least, are secure to 
him as allies ; for they will not be surprised at those " antic 
dispositions ;" but will accept, wholly and sincerely, as an 
assumption that which may be assumed indeed at some times, 
but at others will be only the iuevitable indulgence of a mind 
filled with so terrible a purpose, that the reUef of eccentricity 
becomes absolutely necessary to its healthy existence. 

Kothing can be more affecting than the mixture here 
presented— ^the forced employment of a cunning most repul- 
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sive to his own OTer<&aiik character, and those touching 
appeals to the aifeotion of his friends which Trould he ^Q 
nataial relief of his sensitive nature — 

So, gentlemen. 
With all my lore I do commend me t« yon : 
And vhftt BO poor a mftn m Hftmkt ii 
May do, to expreoi his lore and friending to yon, 
God williog, Bball not lack. Let nsgo in togeliier ; 
And still yonr flnAera on your l)p«, Ipny. 
The time u out oTjoint : O onrged ipite t 
That erer I wm bom to net it right 1 
Nay, come, let's go togellier. 

Between the first and second acts an interval of time occurs, 
the exact length of which we have no means of ascertaining ;• 
but that it consiated of several days, at least, la evident fi-om 
the f^ct that the ambaasadors to Korway had time to fulfil 
their mission, and to return ; also that the King and Queen 
had time, after having observed Hamlet's altered demeanour, 
to procure the presence of Itosencrantz and Guildenstorn, 
most probably from Wittenburg. How Hamlet employed this in- 
terval is to us the impoiiaut question ; he seems to have taken 
no step towards t]ie fulfilment of the ghost's chaise, except the 
consistent assumption of that eccentricityaud humorous melan- 
choly, by which be hoped to gaina charaeterforharmless oddity; 
for we can hardly use such a strong term as madness, though 
Polonius most wisely expounds th« reasons why he is mad. 
The ingenious Mr. Malone says that nothing could be more 
foolish than Hamlet's assumption of madness, because that 
was the very way to provoke the King to place him _under 
restraint, and so prevent his doing anything to revenge his 
father's death. If Hamlet had counterfeited what doctors 
call the homicidal mania, this remark would have been a very 
sensible one; for Mr. Malone, whose only eccentricity took 
the perfectly innocent form of very dull criticism, would pro- 
bably regard such an odd character as Hamlet as a dangerous 
lunatic ; but King Claudius was not so sensitive on this 
point as Mr. Malone, and when he saw that his nephew 
was by turns melancholy and satirical, that he courted soli- 
tude , and shrank from taking part iu any of the Court 
festivities, but that he never attempted to injure himself 
or anybody else, he could have no pretext for depriving him 
of his liberty. He was naturally anxious to conciliate 
Hamlet because, after all, the young prince was loved by the 
people, and Claudius dared not show any open animosity 

* See Additional Notea, Ko. 2. 
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against him ; * it wfts his object to coBceal his crime, which 
-was, as he belieTcd, known only to himself ; though he in- 
stinctively felt that the son of his murdered brother suspected 
him. 

The most important step which Hamlet had taken w&s the 
resolution to break off his affectionate relations with Ophelia. 
The stru^Ie most have been a very severe one. The meddle- 
some ofiiciousness of Polonius in compelling Ms daughter to 
cease all correspondence with the young prince, as being above 
her sphere, was a piece of diplomacy by which he hoped to 
obtain an explicit proposal for her hand ; the shallow mean- 
ness of which device Hamlet most probably saw through. 
This forcible severance of all communication between Ophelia 
and himself seemed a plausible reason enough for Hamlet's 
melancholy ; but we know it liad little or nothing to do with 
it ; and we may be sure that it had less to do with his aban- 
donment of bis love-Buit. Ou the day on which the second 
act commences we have Ophelia's fivld and beautiful descrip 
tion of the last interview, if we may call it so, that took 
place between them : — 

Opr. M}r lord, u I wm sewiag in m; closet, 

Lord Hunlo^ with hu doublet all unbraced, 
"a b&t npoD his lieod, hii ilocklngs fool'd, 

is shirt, his £ 
. I ft look so pit". 
As if he hsd been loosed ont d 
To Bpettk of honors, he comes before me. 
Pol. Usd for thy love ! 
Ofr. ISy lord, I da not know. 

Bat tralf 1 do fesr it, 
Pol. Whftt said be } 

Ophelia's modest expression of her belief contrasts beauti- 
fully with the pompous assurance of Polonius. She goes 
on — 

Oi'H. He took me by the wrist toA held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the leagtb of all his arm. 
And with his other hsna thos o'er his brow. 
He f»lls to luch perusal of my face 
As he would draw it. Lon^ stayed he so ; 
At last a htile shaking of mme arm. 
And tfarice his head thus waving and ap and down. 
He raised a sigh so piteoiu and prafonnd 

• See Act IV:, So. S (King's Speech): 

Yet must not we put the strong law on him ; 

He's loved of the distracted multitude. 

—Btteg 
Also (in same Act) Sc VII., lines 1S-2L 
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Am it did seem to scatter all his balk. 
And end his being : that done, be lets me go : 
And with his head over his shouldec tnrn'd. 
He eeem'd to find hii way without hia eyes ; 
For oat o' doori he went without their helps. 
And to the last bended their light on me. 

Now, the (Question is, what was in Hamlet's mind when he 
gave way to this violent agitation ? It has been said by some 
commentators that he hehavi^d in this extraordinary manner 
iu order to impress upon Ophelia's simple nStme the belief 
that he ^as mad ; I cannot but think that Shakespeare meant 
something more tlian this. Since his interview with the 
Ghost, Hamlet's mind had been dwelling upon his other's sat:l 
fate, and upon his mother's atrocious infidelity. What a fear- 
ful shock it must have been to his affectionate nature to know 
that the mother whom he had so loved and reverenced had 
been false to a hnaha,nd so noble, so gentle, so loving, that the 
most abandoned woman might have shrunk from dishonour- 
ing him ! The revelation of such a hideous fact might have 
forced a far stronger nature than Hamlet's to abandon all faith 
iu womankind. During those days of mental agony, when 
he might have looked for the gentle consolation of her he 
loved, he was left to suffer alone, uncheered, save by the 
occasional company and the heartfelt sympathy of one true 
friend, Horatio. At such a time the homd idea must have 
been present to his mind that the pure and innocent girl to 
whom he had given his first and only love might possibly 
grow up to become— most horrible thought ! — what hia mother 
was. Doubtless, his father had often told him of the perfect 
joy and happiness which he had known when he iirst married 
his young and virtuous bride ; she had been no less innocent 
and no less pure, no less single-minded in her devotion to her 
betrothed than Ophelia : and yet what had she become ? No 
wonder that with such a terrible thought ever haunting him, 
Hamlet forgot to carry out the command which his father's 
spirit had enjoined When he escaped from this mental tor- 
ture, anotiier diEBcnlty stared him in the face ; he knew his 
weakness, no one better ; could he pursue the sweet course of 
love and obey the Ghost as well 1 Could he ask Ophelia to link 
herself with a life so insecui*, with a heart and mind so pre- 
occupied, with a nature crushed under the weight of such a 
terrible responsibility ? He struggled, and not unsuccessfully, 
against those hideous forebodings as to what Ophelia might 
become; he flung away all suspicion of her perfect purity ; 
but one of the two must be given up, his love or his task of 
vengeance. While the struggle ia going on within him. 
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while Ms heart-stiings are enapping asunder, pale and trem- 
bling beneath the tempest of emotion, be bursts into the 
chamber of his love, like the apparition of some terrible 
translbrmation of bimstlf ; he holds her by the wrist ; he 
gazes into her eyes, as though he would read the very depth 
of her nature, as if he would know the lull beauty of that 
heart wliich he is giving up for ever ; lie cannot trust himself 
to speak ; his frame is convulsed with a sigh so piteous and 
profound that it seemed to shatter his very body, a sigh which 
was the cry of a breaking heart ; without removing his gaze 
from her, whom he was never to look oil again with the eyes 
of love, he ^'aniahea from the room, unable to utter the awful 
sentence of death to his love which his heart had pronounced. 

I must here allude to a question which it would be more 
pleasant to pass over altogether, were such a courae not 
capable of misconstniction ; some people have held, and other's 
hold still, the mousti'ous opinion that Hamlet was guilty of the 
ruin of Ophelia.* This accusation, which betrays ignorance of 
this play itself, and an utter inability to comprehend Shake- 
speare's mode of working, is easily refuted. It rests upon the • 
verses of some idle song, caught up, probably, from her nurse, 
which Ophelia innocently sings in her madness. Nobody can 
examine tiie scenes between Folonius and Ophelia, Laertes 
and his sister, oi that between her and Hamlet, without 
seeing at once that this accusation is utterly groundlesa 
Shakespeare would not have wantonly introduced such a fonl 
stain upon Hamlet's character without using it for some 
dramatic purpose. The suggestion of vice is a delicacy of 
modern date. Hamlet's love for Opheha was piye and 
honourable ; and any one who thinks the contrary is not to 
he envied. For my own part, whatever objection may be 
taken to the song alluded to, I cannot but think that it is one 
of Shakespeare's most delicate touches in the sweetly innocent 
character of Ophelia, that when her unhappy mind is so dis- 
traught with grief for her father, and her reason is overthrown, 
she should repeat, with such simple cMld-like ignorance of 
their meaning, the verses which probably she had never heard 
since she was being dandled on her nurse's knee, and which, 
in her right senses, she might never have remembered. 

As I am now treating of the relations between Hamlet and 
Ophelia, it would be better to go at once to that scene at the 
beginning of the third act, which has caused' so many difficul- 
ties both to actors and critics. It is very necessary for the 
right understanding of this scene that we should carefully 
observe what has gone before. Folonius, having come to the 
* See Appendix D. 4 
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Conclusion from what Ophelia has told him, and frsm letters of 
Hamlet's to her which he has found, that the cause of Ham- 
let's madness is simply love for liia daughter, proposes that 
Ophelia should place herself in the gallery, or lobby, in which 
Hamlet is accustomed to walk for hours together ; and that 
the King and he should conceal themselvea behind the arras 
and watch the result ; " if," I'olonius says, " lie love her not," 

And b« not From hU reaton foU'u thereon. 
Let me be no Miutant for a state. 
But keep a farm and cartfra. 

This proposal is carried out ; Ophelia is given a book and 
told to read it — 

That ihow of luch an cxerciie may colour 



In fact she is made a party, a direct and conscious party to 
the trap set for her lover. 

Hamlet enters, debating with himself the question of 
suicide in that well-known soliloquy, " To be or not to be," 
&c., at the end of which he turns and sees Ophelia seemingly 
in prayer. I think it extremely probable that Ophelia is 
intended really to be praying for the unhappy prince, whose 
agitation during the soliloquy she cannot fail to have observed. 
Hamlet accosts her with serious but kindly courtesy — 



Ophelia answers — 

Good, my locd, 
How does your houoar for tbii nuny a day ! 

Except in that awful interview which she has described to 
Polonius, during which, as you remember, Hamlet never 
spoke, Ophelia has not seen- him for some time. Hamlet 
answers as if wishing to check any in<[uiry into the cause of 
his apparent illness, " I humbly thank yon : well." 
Ofh. My lord, I have remembrances of yonra. 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray yon, now receive them. 

She had probably been instructed by her father to return 
Hamlet's presents. Hamlet determined to avoid the discus- 
sion of a very painful question, perhaps also to ignore the 
fearful state of agitation in wliich he had been when he last 
saw Opheha, and shrinking I'rom definitely breaking off all 
affectionate relations between thorn, denies having given 
these gifts to Ophelia- 
No, not I ; 



'e you anght. 

d W 



Oph. My honnur'd lord, you know right well you did ; 

C 2 
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And with tham words of so sweet breath composed ; 
As nutde the things more rich : their perfome lost, 
Take these ogaiii ; for to the noble mind 
Sich gifts wax poor wbeo givers prove uakiad. 
There, my lord. 

At this point, just as OpLelia is going to force back on 
Hamlet the sweet remembrances of liis love, the fussy old 
Polonius, who has been fidgeting behind the arras, anxious to 
see the result of his most notable device, pops his head ont, and 
iu so doing drops his chamberlain's staff : Hamlet hears the 
noise, and instantly suspects the truth, that he is being made 
the object of an artfully devised scheme to entrap him into 
some confession of his secret. His suspicions had been already 
aroused by the manifest constraint of Ophelia's manner ; at 
the same time his heart had been deeply touched at the 
equally manifest emotion under which she laboured. Tme, 
she was acting a part ; but she was speaking from her own 
heart when she alluded to the sweet words of love which had 
accompanied Hamlet's presents, when she recalled the happy 
hours she had spent with him before this mysterious shadow 
had fallen on his life. We may imagine that, but for his 
wprst suspicions being aroused by the evidence that he was 
being watched, he would have spoken to Ophelia with the 
greatest affection ; now, however, it is with a rude revulsion 
of feeling that he treats her as a party to, indeed as the chief 
agent of, the deception contiived against him : all that fol- 
lows is couched in half enigmatical satire, the sting of which 
is fully to be comprehended only by the guilty Claudius- 
Hamlet, who guesses he is one of the parties concealed, speaks 
at the King, as it were, the threats he dare not utter to his 
face : at the same time there is a wild incoherence about 
Hamlet's words whiqh can only serve to bewilder the hearers 
as to the real cause of his condition. 

After warning Ophelia against believing any man, thereby 
conveying a delicate rebuke of her deoeitfulness, Hamlet is 
about to leave her with the words — 

Go thy ways to a nnanerf . 
He is crossing the stage, when his eye falls on that part of 
tlie arras whence the noise had proceeded, and be ia instantly 
stnick by some such thoughts as these ; — 

" Have I been tight iu suspecting this innocent maiden of 
being, knowingly, a party to such a contemptible trick ? Can 
she, whose pure and open nature I so loved, be capable of 
such paltiy disingenuous conduct? No! before I condemn 
her I will put her to the plain proof," 
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He turns round and holds out his hands towards her ; slie, 
forgettiug her part, thinking, poor girl, he is going to take 
her to his hreast and forgive her, flies across to liiin ; li« 
checks her with his outstretched hand, and folding hbi-s, hti 
looks straight into her eyes, as only one who loves her lias a 
right to look into a maiden's eyes, aid he solemnly asks her 
the question, " Where is your fatliei' ? " What can she 
answer ? Once committed to deceit there is no escape froui 
it. She would fain tell the truth, hut she dares not ; she 
thinks it would be disobedience to her father, and unkindness 
to her poor distracted lover, were she to do so. With down- 
cast eyes and hlushing cheek, with hands relaxing their 
graap, escaping fiom the touch of him she loves so well, she 
falters out her first lie, " At home, my lord." There is a little 
pause ; then with a sigh, as his last hope in the truthfulness 
of one woman at least dies in him, he drops her hand, saying 
with solemn sternness™ 



Ophelia, who sees in this strange answer nothing but the 
sign of a noble mind o'eithrown, otters the simple prayer — 
0, help him, you sweet hetiTeiie I 

But now indignation has taken the place of sorrow with 
Hamlet, and he bursta into a bitter denunciation of the follies 
and petty deceits of women ; lashing those very faults from 
which Ophelia seemed, and was indeed, freest ; so that she 
can feel nq pain and anger on her own account, all that she 
can feel is the agony of grief at seeing her sweetest hope for 
ever ended, her worst fears too fully contirmed. 

Whether the view of this scene which I have ventured to 
put forward is, or is not, the correct one, it is at any rate a 
more consistent one than that which would see in these 
speeches of Hamlet nothing hut brutal outrages on the feelings 
of her whom, as he afterwards tells us, "he loved," so that 

— forty thousand brothers 
Coald not, with aU their quaatiCy of love, 
Make up my sam. 
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The consideration of Hamlet'a relations to Ophelia 
caused me, at the end of my last lecture, to divei^e from the 
regular course of the play, which up to that point we had 
followed pretty closely. Having endeavoured to discover by 
the simplest inductions what, or rather some of what, had 
taken place in the interval between the first and second acts, 
I must now revert almost to the veiy commencement of the 
second act, when we first hear of Eosencrantz and Guilden- 
atem. Hamlet's conduct towards these two plastic noblemen 
has furnished some of the commentators with a sufficiently 
plausible text for their denunciations of his moral character. 
We shall see how far these denunciations are justified. The 
King, in welcoming Eosencrantz and Guildenstern, addresses 
them as if they were the two most intimate friends that 
Hamlet possessed ; his words are — 

— 1 entreat vou both. 
That, being of bo youns days brought up wiui llim 
And ritih BO neiglibour'd to liui jonth and bsviOor, 
That yoa vonohsafB your rest here in onr court 
Some little time ; bo by your companiei 
To draw him on to pleasurcB, and to gatber 
So much ■■ from OLijaaiDn yon may glean, 
Wbeljier aught to ne unknoim sfflicta hiia thus. 
That open'd lies within our remedy. 

The Queen adds — 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of yoa. 
And sure I am two men there are not living 
To whom he more adherei. 

I will only remark here that it is evident that Hamlet had 
taken both his mother and his uncle very incompletely into 
his confidence, and tliat neither of them suspected the depth 
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of the friendship, aod the completeneas of the intimacy, that 
existed between him and Horatio. 

The request of both King afid Queen is couched in language 
to which no persou of an unsuspicious and courteous disposi- 
tion could tt^e exception ; an eccentric nature, like Hamlet's, 
might have found some ground for suspicion, both in the 
confidence with which the request to watch their friend is 
preferred, and the readiness with which it is granted. Eosen- 
crantz and Guildenatern leave the royal presence in search of 
Hamlet: they find Polonius just coming away from him," 
after a rather unsatisfactory interview, in which Hamlet has 
relieved the depression of his spirits by several humorous 
sallies at the expense of the Lord Chambi;rlain. It would 
seem, by the way, that this functionary, in virtue of his office, 
inherits the privilege of being the cause of wit in others, 
especially in playwrights : the respectable successor* to the 
dignities of Polonius has, in our own day, contrived to earn 
the splendid distinction of infusing into the ghastly corpse of ' 
burlesque some faint spark of life ; having accomplished thus " 
much, he can hardly look back upon his career without some 
pardonable pride ; for my own part, I wish that worthy 
nobleman a future of unblemished tranquillity. This little 
discursion is not quite so irrelevant as it may seem ; for we 
know that in the character of Polonius, Shakespeare laid the 
irreverent cudgel of his satire on the sacred back of ^no less 
a personage than Lord Burleigh. I must guard myself, how- 
ever, from the suspicion' of any intention to infer that the 
ridicule, of which Lord Sydney has been .made the object by 
the facetious writers of our day, is of equal gravity with the 
satire levelled by Shakespeare against Lord Burleigh ; any 
more than the offtce of Lord High Treasurer, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, can be held to be of equal importance with 
that of Lord High Chamberlain in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The tedium which Polonius has inflicted upon Hamlet 
renders more natural the gleeful satisfaction with which he 
receives his young friends ; after some pleasantries which 
were better omitted, Hamlet inquires 

What's the news ? 
He follows up this question with another, in which he 
strikes the key*note of his own misery ; he talks of Denmark 
as a prison, and pursuing the same train of thought, finds but 
little sympathy fi'om the two courtiers ; this awakens his 
suspicion. It is generally the case, when the mind of any 

• This was written when I-onl Sydney was in office. 
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person is dwelling morbidly on one idea, that coldness, if not 
repugnance, ie immediately occasioned towards those from 
whom he can elicit no fellow-feeling with his dominant idea. 
The impatience with which Hamlet reiterates hia demand 
for a straightforward answer to the question, 

what make yon at Elsinore T 

shows how much on the filert is his wounded sensitiveness. 
The earnestness of his appeal seems eJmost out of proportion 
to the matter in hand ; he resents every attempt at equivoca- 
tion, however polite : — 

.» Wore you not sent for ! 

tlien, getting no direct answer, 



Eepulaed again — 

But Ut ma conjore yon, by tho rights o£ onr fellowship, by the oon- 
■ODUioy of our youth, by the obligatiun of our ever-prefterved love, and by 
what more d>ar a better proposer could charge yoa withal, be even and 
direct with me, whether ypD were sent for, or no. 

At this point Hamlet steps back some little distance from 
the two, and eyes them with a piercing glance r they are poor 
actors, these two supple courtiei-a ; and they look vacantly, 
one to another, for sume answer to this unpleasantly direct 
appeal. Straightforwardness is not their forte ; they liave the 
sh&tiness of diplomacy, not its cunning. Hamlet's aside, 

Nay, then, I have an eye of you, 
shows that he has read their hearts. To his last appeal. 

If yon love me, hold not off 
they are not proof. The shame-faced confession reluctantly 
oozes from them under the pressure of a single-purposed 
mind — 

, My lord, we were sent for. 

Hamlet's object is gained, but his confidence in these two 
is gone for ever ; through the rest of the scene he treats them 
with a most gracious courtesy ; be seeks to efface the memory 
of his rude directness, but his demeanour to them lacks that 
genuine warmth, that ingenuous heartiness, which invari- 
ably distii^uishes his intercourse with Horatio. Whether 
his sensitiveness and his suspicion were alike morbid 
and overstrained, results must show. To him the 
words " He who is not for me is gainst me " were 
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terribly true; to him there were only two sides to everj" 
questiou — only two principles for every action ; every one 
with whom he caine into contact must either side with him 
in his devotion to his lather's memory, or with the King and 
Queen in their treason to that memory. It is pretty evident 
to Hamlet, I'rom this first interview with Roeencrantz and 
Guildenstern, which side they hud chosea 

There are two things I wish particularly to notice in this 
scene ; one is that Hamlet makes a distinct allusion to the 
contempt with whinli he is treated at Court ; when both hie 
young friends oftei to wait upon him, he replies, " I will not 
sort you with the rest of my servants ; for, tii^speak to you 
like an honest man, I am most dreadfully attended."' 

Another point is, that during the whole of his conversation 
with them Hamlet does not assume the madman ; all that he 
says is full of humour, of satire, and notably in one instance, 
the speech in which he accounts for his melancholy, it is full 
of poetry. He hints ta them over and over again that the 
real cause of bis estrangement from all the gaieties of the 
Court is to be found in the conduct of the King and "Queen, 
but he never get* from them the slightest expression of 
sympathy ; they are consistent courtiers, and the rising sun 
of to-day bhnds tbem to the glories of the setting one of 
yesterday. In the last playful speech be addresses to them, 
before the re-entering of Polonius, he seems to warn them 
against lending themselves to any system cf espionage on the 
part of the King and Queen : — 

my nEcle-father and annt-moUier fu« deceiv«d. 

With an assamption of amiable inibecility, they answer — 
In what, my dear lord f 

Hamlet answers — 

: wlken the wind ia aontherly I know a 

Had they taken this kind hint, it would have been better 
for them. 

Polonius now comes to announce the arrival of the players ; 
for that we have been prepared, but not for the powerfully 
dramatic use to which Shakespeare turns them. Shaking off 
the seriousness, and the half-gloomy irony, which had distin- 
guished his utterances while seeking to probe the sincerity of 
his two courtier friends, Hamlet give.^ the I'eins completely to 

' See Additional Notes, No. 3. t See Additional Notea, No. 4. 
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his spirit of niiacliievoua raillery against the unfortunate Lord 
QbamberlaiD. No doubt-it strikes one as I'ather ungenerous 
■ in a prince so to treat one of liis father's old servants ; but 
the devotion of Polonius to the usurper ia so thorough, and so 
zealous, that we may forgive Hamlet if he forgets, as the old 
courtier seems to have foi^utton, that he had ever rendered 
service to, or received benefits from, any other master. 
Another excuse, as Coleridge suggests, may be offered for 
Hamlet's apparent rudeness to Polonius ; and that is the 
grudge he would naturally bear against Ophelia's father for 
interfering so officiously between him and bis love. Add to 
these that the prosy, pragmatical, self-opinionated, fussy 
Polonius, with his conventional ideas, his cowardly servility 
to Clandius, his contempt for play-actors as mere vagahouds 
allowed to exist on sufferance, was the absolute antithesis, 
not only of Hamlet, but we may venture to say of Shake- 
speare himself In no character, except perhaps in that of 
Justice Shallow, is there more evidence of justifiable personal 
feeling on the. part of the poet ; justifiable, because it is only 
by atrflke^ of satire like this, in which the personality of the 
victim is veiled in decent idealism, in which nothing affecting 
their more private life and sacred feelings is introduced, that 
oppressed or insulted genius can avenge itself upon powerful 
stupidity and titled commonplace. 

Hamlet, after some gracious recognition of his old acq^uaint- 
ances, the players, asks one of them to repeat a certain 
speech which describes the de^th of Priam after the taking of 
Troy. To this he Hstens moat intently, and the growing 
thoughtfulneas of his expression shows that the worda have 
for him some inner attraction, deeper than their mere dra- 
matic merit oould give them. He dismisses the players, 
under the charge of Polonius, cautioning the Lord Cham- 
berlain — 

To OH them better thsn their d 



to treat them, in feet, with that generous coui-tesy with which 
peraom of true honour and dignity ever treat their inferiors, 
conferring thereby a distinction on themselves which no 
hom^e from the recipients of their bounty could ever bestow. 
Hamlet stops the player who has spoken the speech, to ask 
him an apparently trivial question, hut of which we soon see 
the importance ; for once alone, and he gives way to the 
strong emotion which he has so long suppressed ; he reveals 
to us all the workings of his thoughts in that speech, which 
is, perhaps, the most intensely dramatic of all Hamlet's 
soliloquies. 
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ACT II.— BcENB 2. 
Now I uu ajane. 



O, what a rogne and peassDt slave au. . . 

la it Dot monatrotia t£at tbia player here. 

But Id a ficttOD, ia a dream of pauion. 

Coulrl force his bodI so to big own coDceit 

That fiom ber working all bia naage waoa'd ; 

Teara in his eyea, distrscbton in's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole Cunctinn ■Qitiag 

With fornu to hia coooeit .' and all for nelhing I 

For Kecuba ! 

What'a Hecaba to him, or he to Hecaba, 

That he ahoutd weep for her > What would he do, 

Had be the motive and the cae for paaaitin 

That I have 1 He would drown the stage wiih tears 

And cleave the geoeral ear with horrid apeech. 

Make mad the guilty and appal the free. 

Confound the i|pioraiit, and amaze indeed 

The very facalties of eyea and eara. 

Vet I, 

A doll and mnddy- mettled rsscal, prak. 

Like John-a- dreams, onpregnant of my c&nae, 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king. 

Upon whoae property and moat dear life 

A damn'd defeat was made. Am I a ooward ! 

Who calls me villain ? bieaka mj; pat« across ? 

Flucka off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaka me by the Doae T givea me the ue i' the throat, 

Ab deep as to the Inngs ! who does me this T 

Ha! 

'Swounda, I ahould take it : for it caonot ba 

Bat I am pigeon livered and lach gall 

To make oppreesion bitter, or ere this 

I should have fatted all the region kitea 

With this alave's offal : bloody, bawdy viltaia ! 

Bemoraeleaa, treacherooa, lecherans, kindleaa villain I 

O. vcDgeaDce < 

Why what an ass am I ! Thia ia morti brave. 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with w>rds. 

And fall a-curaing, like a very drab, 

A acullion I 

Fie upon't ! foh i About my brain 1 Ham, I have heard 

That guilty arsatorea, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the sDiil that presently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactiona ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will apeak. • 

With most miiaculona organ. I'll have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father 

Before mine uncle : I'll observe hia looks ; 

I'll tent him to the quick : if he but blench, 

I know my couree. The apirit t^at I have seen 

May be the devil ; and the devil hath power 

To aastune a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps 

Out of my weakueae and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with anch apirits, 

Abuaea me to damn me. Ill have grounds 

More relative than thiB. The play'a Qte thing 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king. {Exit.* 

' See Appendix E. 
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Kasily and natuially has Shakespeare led up to this 

soliloquy, which closes an act that might, at Srat sight, Beem 
to threaten a falling off from the former one ; for in that 
the interest excited by the appearance of the Ghost was in- 
tense, and the entire dramatic construction strikingly perfect ; 
quite aa naturally, in this analysis of the wotkings of iio 
ordinary mind and heart, are the steps and minute gradations 
of thought portrayed, which lead Hamlet to form the resolu- 
tion with which the speech concludes. 

First let us observe that, while in his first soliloquy all his 
indignation^ was expended on his mother, it is now princi- 
pally directed against himself; at first he was reflecting on 
her incomprehensible infidelity and on the treachery of his 
uncle; and though in the last words — 

It IB not, nor it cannot corns to, good — 
he hinted at the suspicions which he entertained, in the very 
nest words he acknowledges tliat the necessity of silence is 
imposed upon him— 

But break my heart, tot I nmat hold my tongilei 
Now all the circumstances are completely changed. The 
most solemn charge that could be given to roan — most solemn 
because it would seem that Nature's very laws had been set 
aside for the purpose of enjoining on him this aaored duty 
— had been given to Hamlet by the Spirit of that father at 
whose wrongs he had hitherto been so helplessly jndignant-— 
Kerenge hia foal uid most nuntitaral murder. 

It was imperative on him now, not only to speak, but to act 

What had he done 7 What had he ever said ? Had he 
denounced the treacherous murderer ? Had he taken one 
step to bring him to justice ? Here was a player, called upon 
at a moment's notice to repeat a speech, describing the suf- 
ferings of one utterly unknown to him ; of one who had lived 
so long ago as almost to be out of the range of human sym- 
pathy ; and yet in describing these sorrows, so great was the 
force of his mimic passion that one of his spectators could 
scarcely endure the sight of his agitation : if imaginary 
cruelties, if fictitious wrongs, could in their very recital so 
move the narrator, what would he feel if he had 
The motive and the cue for paBdon 

that Hamlet had ? It does not affect the subtlety of this 
touch, on Shakespeare's part, that the argument Hamlet uses 
was entirely a false one. Calm reflection would have shown 
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him that the actor's passion was the result of practice in his 
art ; that in the face of real calamity or actual wrong, he 
might have been as inactive as Hamlet accuses Iiimself of 
being. But for tbia self-accuaation there was real ground ; 
and tlie extreme sensibility of Hamlet's nature could not hut 
he struck by the reproof which such an admirably acted piece 
of passion would convey to liim ; his feelings were touched, 
not hia intellect ; to them, not to the latter, was the appeal 
made. I think this is why Shakespeare selected such danger- 
onsly bombastic language for the player's speech ; Iiad the 
poetry been more refined, the sentiment might have been less 
forcible ; had the mind been more attracted, tlic heart might 
have been less moved. Hamlet contrasts, in language, which 
seems to have caught something of the reckless vehemence 
of the speecli to wliich he had been listening, his own 
impassive silence with the furious passion which he supposes 
the player would have shown if in his place. He is whirled 
along in such a torrent of words, while denouncing his own 
cowardice, that when he turns to pour forth a string of 
abusive epithets against bis uncle, the very excess of his 
■violence works its own cure; finding all words exhausted 
and his rage reduced to the simple cry — 

0, vengeance t 
he immediately sees the folly and the uselessness of such 
mere vocal thunder, and calls upon his intellect once more to 
resume the sway which extravagance of feeling had over- 
turned — 

About, my brun I 

Then suddenly, but clearly, he sees the practical use to which 
the force of mimic passion may be turned ; he sees a chance 
of testing by natural means the truth of that supernatural 
visitation which he has suffered. It is not too much to say 
that, without knowing it, he snatches at another chance of de- 
laying the stem action from which his nature has shrank ; for 
while he seemed,' most plausibly to himself, to be advancing 
in the task of vengeance which had been set him, he was 
really delaying to strike that blow which must, in the natural 
course of things, become more difficult to strike every day ; 
but had Hamlet acted with the decision of a Malone, or the 
relentless common sense of a Steevens, the world would have 
lost three acts, at least, of this moat glorious play ; and I am 
afraid that the approbation of these terrible judges, however 
gratifying to the " tnanes " of the poet, would scarcely have 
consoled the world at large for that less. 
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The temporary distrust, which Hamlet expresses with 
regaid to the genuineness of the appaiition that he has 
seen, I look upon >is of little importance, except aa a symptom 
of that intermittent aceptieism which often infects dispositions 
similar to that of lliimlet. The pereonality of the devil was 
a doctrine more genenilly accepted in Shakespeare's time than 
it is now. This distrust is not deep-seated in . Hamlet's 
mind ; he is Imt unconsciously employing alignments with 
himself, apparently suggested by prudence, but, in reality, 
springing from the inherent weakness of his character, which 
made bim so ready to feel but so unready to act 

Between the second and third acts would seem to be an 
interval of twenty-four hours, or thereabouts. The very first 
words of the act, which are spoken by the Kin g, indicate that 
the terrors of remorse are closing round him ; he no longer 
speaks of Hamlet's state in the same moderate laniruage that 
he used before : he inquires of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem 
the result of their mission thus^ 

And can yon. by no drift of aircumstance. 
Get from biin why ha pnta on thia confusion, 
Grating bo harshly all his days of qalet 
With turbulent and dvigerong lunacy ! 

He then learns that Hamlet had commanded the players to 
play that night before him, and with a momentary sense of 
relief, little thinking what kind of a play he was going to 
witness, he gives a ready consent to be present at the enter- 
tainment. Then follows the scene to which I have already 
referred in my last lecture ; Ophelia is set as the decoy to 
inveigle Hamlet's secret from him. 

Having treated of this scene most amply, it is only neces- 
sary for me now to add a few observations on this grand 
soliloquy, which offers a complete contrast to the one which 
closed the last act ; the last was a burst of long suppressed 
passion ; this is deep meditation. 

To be, or not to be : that is the qnestion ; 

Whether 'tit nobler in the mind bi suffer 

The slinaa and arrows of oatrageoui fortune. 

Or to taEe arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them ? To die ; to sleep ; 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousan^natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to, 'tis a consummation 

Devoutly to ba wished. To die, to sleep ; 

To sleep : perchance to dream ; ay, there's the mb ; 

For In that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off thia mortal coil. 

Must give us pause : there's the respect 
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That auik«8 coUmity of bd loog life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppteaaor'a wrong, the proad man's contumely, 

The pangs of deapiaed love, the law's delay, 

The iasoleuoe of olfice. and the sponu 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he bimself might hia qaietua make 

With a bare bodkin 1 who would fardels bear. 

To grant and sweat nnd^r a weaiy life. 

But that the dread of something uter death, 

The undiscoveT'd conntry from whose bouru 

No traveller retama, puzzles the will. 

And makes ns rather bear thoae ilia we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of ! 

Thus conscience does make cowaids of us all. 

And thns the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of tbonght. 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 

With this regard their cnrrents tnm awry 

And lose the name of action.* 

Brought, as it would seem, to the brink of decisive actiou, 
having most probably resolved, should the experiment of the 
play confirm beyond all doubt the revelation made to him by 
the Ghost, that he would kill the murderer without any fur- 
ther delay, the fatal weakness of Hamlet's character proves 
once more its supremacy over him by tempting him to that 
most cowardly escape from all earthly trials — suicide. 

Although Shakespeare has not hampered himself by any 
over-delicate dread of anachronisms, it would have beea too 
glaringly out of place to have represented Hamlet as 
restrained from suicide by any deep religious feeling. The 
uncertainty which the naiTo west-minded infidel must feel as 
to the existence of a future state often serves, in the place of 
a nobter motive, to restrain him from the crime of taking his 
own life. Sensitive natures like Hamlet's are most exposed 
to this horrid temptation ; but those very natures should be 
most open to the highest influences of religion, without which 
nothing, but what I may call an intelligent fear, could keep 
them, in many cases, from putting an end to that life the 
troubles and sorrows of which they cannot but feel more 
keenly than others. But we must not foi^t that in the caae 
of Hamlet it is no guilty weakness on his own part, no con- 
temptible abandonment to passion, no degraded indulgence 
of his appetites, that has brought him to feel that strange 
longing, which many of us at some time may have felt, to 
"slit the thin-spun thread of life" and so end all our 
troubles, at least in this world. It is in his case an over- 

• See Appendix F. 
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'whelming sense of the fearfol task imposed on him, of the 
terribly conflicting affections which agitated him, of the 
seeming impoasibiJlty of revenging his father withont cruelty 
to his mother; it is a noble despair at the apparent trinmph 
of evil over good, not in his own nature but in, the world 
around him ; a despair which might well crush the strongest 
of us, did not faith in a God, not only all-powerful, and all- 
wise, but all-loving, sustain us. 

The result of the interview between Hamlet and Ophelia 
on the King is remarkable ; his dread of Hamlet, which had 
been increasing ever since the night of the ghost's appear- 
ance, now suggests to him that he must at any cost rid 
himself of his nephew's presence. 

H« bIibU with qtod to Bnglaitd. 

The first hint of that treacherous design which afterwards, as 
we know, he attempted to carry out with such signal failure. 
Polonius pleads for one more experiment : — 

Pol. Lat Ma queen mother all alone entreat him 

To show hi« erisf : let her be ronndwith him ; 
And 111 be placed, bo pleMe yon, in the ear 
Of all (heir conference. If ahe find him not. 
To England, aend him, or confine him where 
Yom wisdom best ahull ^'''"If 

Kino. It ahall be ao : 

Madness in great ones must not nnwatch'd go. 

One of the most distinctive features of this play is the 
in&uite variety of it ; the way in which the sombreneaa and 
pathos of trt^edy are relieved by scenes not of vulgar farce 
or forced humour, but by frequent flashes of high comedy, or, 
as in the case of the gravedi^er scene, natural humour. In- 
deed, it may be said of all Shakespeare's great tragedies, with 
the sole exception of " Macbeth " — in which the incidents are 
so many and the interest so intense, that no such relief is 
wanted-^-that he is always careful not to be monotonously 
gloomy, but to be true to nature, even in this point as in aU 
others ; for in life we rarely find but that the greatest calamity, 
or the heaviest sorrow, is relieved either by the presence of 
some element of beauty, or by a gleam of brightness, which 
extorts our admiration, or forces from us a smile, even at the 
supremest moment of fear or grief. This it ia which more 
than anything else distinguishes Shakespeare &om all his 
contemporaries or successors in tragic poetry : the oppressive 
gloom which crushes us in Ford, Marlowe, or Cyril Tonmeur — 
to mention three of his most formidable rivals^— or the tearful 
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tediouaness of Otway, Rowe, and their many imitatota, never 
affects ns when reading the tragedies of Shakespeare. In 
accordaace with this principle, before we approach the more 
tragic incidents of this play, Shakespeare affords us a pleasant 
resting place in the short scene between Hamlet and the 
players, in which he lays down in most admirable precepts 
and most perfect language the true principles of acting. 
This scene bears little upon the character of Hamlet except 
as it shows the univeTsality of his talents and the liberality 
of his mind, and helps to establish his claim to be called in 
the beautiful language of Ophelia, " the glass of fashion and 
tiie mould of form." 

Poloniua, with Bosencrantz and Guildenstern, now enter 
to announce the consent of the King to be present at the play. 
Hamlet despatches them all three to hasten the players, in 
order that he may take Horatio into his confidence more tho- 
roughly, and benefit by his aid in the experiment upon the 
King's conscience which he is now about to try. In this 
speech to Horatio Shakespeare has almost exceeded himself; 
a more beautiful epitome of the character of a true friend 
does not exist, nor a better guide for those who wish to find 
this treasure ; we have in this speech further evidence of the 
singular clearness of Hamlet's judgment, and of the marvel- 
lous beauty of a character, the strength of whose intellect 
stands out in bolder relief from the very fact that in action 
he is so weak and undecided. We have here one note for the 
actor which he should heed well in the following scene— 

For I mine «yea will riTet to hia faoe. 

Were the force of this line more heeded by the representa- 
tives of Hamlet on the stage, we should not be tormented by 
those exhibitions of feline agility with which they seem to 
think it incumbent to favour ns in the celebrated play scene. 

King and Court have now arrived. It must be acknow- 
ledged that Claudius' overtures to his nephew do not meet 
with much encouragement. Hamlet replies to the courteous 
inquiry — 

King, How farei out coiwia Hamlet t 

Hau. Excellent, i' foilh ; of the duuDeleon'i dish i I eat the air, promise 
onunmed : 

By which words he means to refer to the fact that his uncle 
hM prcmiiaed that he should succeed to the throne ; a very 
generons promise, which restored to him his right when the 
usniper could no longer enjoy it. The demeanour and Ian- 
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gui^e of Hamlet to Ophelia in this scene ai-e both repulsive : 
it ia not enough to blame the coarseness of the times for such 
blemishes in the works of one who, in general, was pure- 
minded. I think some explanation of Hamlets revolting 
language may be found, if we presume that my interpretation 
of the former seoQe (Act III, So. 1) was a correct one. Hamlet 
has ceased to respect Ophelia after detecting her in a delibe- 
rate lie; he may exaggerate the disrespect which moi-tification 
induced him to show towards her, for the purpose of impreaaing 
the King and Queen, and still more the courtieis, with the idea 
that ho was scarcely responsible for his actions ; at any rate 
this short dialt^e serves to enhance the sweet purity and 
innocence of Ophelia's character; and as all the offensive 
portion of it can be omitted from representation without any 
injury to the interest of the play, we need not dwell any 
further upon it. 

The course of the play represented before the Court is in. 
terrupted by a few short and striking sentences between 
Hamlet and the King and Queen. The King begins to sus> 
pent the gist of the play. 

!■ there no offeoce in't ! 
he asks of Hamlet, to which he answers — 

No, no, thsf do bnt jeit, poiaon in jeat. 

By a great effort of self-restraint Hamlet preserves the same 
quiet tone of bitter irony throughout, while his eyes cannot 
be diverted, even by the beautiful face of Ophelia, from their 
fixed watchfulness of the King. The poisoner in the play 
represented is the nephew of the king ; this, I think, is no 
accident ; by making the relation the same as between him^ 
self and Claudius, Hamlet adds one more to the many strokes 
of irony directed against his uncle. While the mimic 
poisoner is in the very act of pouring the poison into the 
sleeping king's ear on the stage, Hamlet half rises from his 
recumbent attitude and thus explains the incident : 

He poisons liiiii i' the garden for his eatkte. His name's Gonzsgo ; tbe 
tXotj is eitant, and written in very choioe Italitui : yoD aiiall tee anon how 
the murderer gsts the love of Gonzago's wife. 

At this point most of the actors, that I have seen in the 
part of Hamlet, are wont to execute what I must venture to 
call the most vulgar piece of melodramatic absurdity which 
can be conceived. They crawl on their hands and knees from 
the feet of Ophelia to the King, whilst the poisoner is speaking 
his short speech on the stage ; they then scream, or rant, in 
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the King's ear these words, in such a manner as to justify any 
Tespectable and sane member of the Court of Denmark in con- 
ducting Hamlet to the nearest dungeon. Tradition, deriving 
itself from Edmund Kean, is said to justify this astonishing 
piece of business (technically so called) ; but not every actor, 
much less every man, is an Edmund Kean, and what may 
have appeared natural and effective in him, certainly appears 
quite the contrary in his imitators. To me it seems an error 
from the actor's point of view, for surely it would belmuch 
more effective, as well as natui-al, that Hamlet should not 
abandon himself to the intensity of his excitement until he 
is alone with Horatio, which he is a few moments afterwards, 
when he bursts into that wild song of triumph — 

Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
llie'hart nngdled play ; ' 

For oome most watch, while some must sleep ; 
Thus nma the world. aw»y-* 
Any licence may be allowed to the actor now ;~eiulting in 
the success of his scheme, Hamlet gives way to an excitement 
almost hysterical His satirical humour shows itself in the 
midst of this exultation, in fact he uses it here, as in many 
other instances, partly aa a veil to conceal the depth of his 
feelings ; he calls for music because the tension of hie nerves 
is becoming too great to bear ; but before the recorders, or 
small flutes, can be brought, Eosencrantz and Guildenstem 
re-enter, and Hamlet speedily regains his self-possession in 
the presence of the two courtiers, whose demeanour is so 
much changed aa to vei^e almost on insolence. The dignified 
sarcasm which Hamlet displays in this scene shows that, when 
he chose, his self-command was as complete as that of the 
sanest person ; although he tells them that his wit is diseased, 
Eosencrantz and Guildenstem must have felt that the rebuke 
the prince administers to their disrespectful familiarity proves 
the disease had not affected its vigour. Plausible as ate their 
professions of love, Hamlet's keen insight into charact«r, a 
quality which we often find coupled with the eccentricity of 
intellectual natures, at once divines that they are in reality 
playing him false. The entry of Polonius gives him an oppor- 
- tunity of indufgiug in mischievous banter of the unfortunate 
Lord Chamberlain ; his expression — 

They fool me to the top of my bent, 

shows how he enjoys the joke. Directly lie is alone, he ia 

again serious, proving that, amidst all the wild humour in 

which he indulges his overburdened mind, he never entirely 

* See Appendix O. 
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foi^ets that great purpose which he has in view ; he braces 
up his nerves for the interview with his mother, and once 
more he seema on the point of that decisive action which 
would fulfil the solemn duty that his father's spirit has 
imposed on him. 

We come now to a scene rarely, if ever, represented on the 
stage, but which forms a foundation for the most plausible 
attacks that have heen made on the character of Hamlet. 
The King informs Eosencrantz and Goildenstem that they 
must prepare for immediate departure to England in company 
with Hamlet — 

The tannB of onr aatate mmv not endure 

HaEard so oeftr us m dotli hourly groir 

Out oC his lunacies. 

They answer in a most becoming spirit of obedience : to them, 
who ever wore the crown and kingly robes, let them adorn 
what viilany they might, wore the same title to respect and 
implicit obedience which the dignity of virtue alone should 
command. When the King is by himself, he gives expression to 
that remorse which was secretly preying on his heart. The dis- 
tinction between repentance and remorse ia most clearly and 
beautifully drawn — 

But O, what fonn of prayer 
Can serve my tarn ! Forgive me my fool mnrder ! 
That cannot be, eince I am Btill poaiesa'd 
Of those efTects for which I did the murder, 
Uy crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
Hay one be pardon'd and retain the offence t 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's ^ded hand may shore by justice, 
And oft 'tia seen the wicked prize itself 
Bays out the law : But 'tis not so above ; 
There is no ehoffling, there the action liei 
In his true nature, and we ourvelvea compell'd 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 
To give in evidence. What then T what rests ? 
- Try what repentance ran : what can it not ! 
"Xet what can it when one con not repent ! 
O wretched state ! O bosom block as death I 
O limed soul, that struKgling to be free 
Art more engaged I Help, angels ! make assay ! 
Bow, stubbom knees, and, heMt with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the ne'v-bom babe ! 
All may be well." 

While he is kneeling in the agony of prayer which is 
stifled by the consciousness of its insincerity, Hamlet enters 
unseen by the King ; he then speaks the lines which certainly 
betray a spirit of diabolical revenge. No doubt commen- 
tatx>Ta have not ransacked contemporary literature of tht\t 
Aa,^ in Taiii for instanc^B of Bimilar ferocity ; the deeire bad 
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been expressed by more than one vindictive nature to kill the 
soul us well as the body, I need not point out to you how 
impotent such malice is; man may slay his fellow-man unpre- 
pai'ed, or even, as in some instances quoted, with a blasphe- 
mous denial of God on his lips, extorted from him through fear 
of death ; but the ultimate fate of the soul is in the hands of 
God alone. The vei-y extravagance of the idea may have 
struck Shakespeare, and he may have purposely put these 
horrible words into Hamlef s mouth to show the excess of 
viudictiveuess to which his thoughts would go, out of defi- 
ance, as it were, of the timid inertness of his action. Violence 
of language is not uncommonly found in highly sensitive 
natures; but very rarely in such natures, except in the moment 
of extreme passion, is it supplemented by violent deeds. 
Complete as his conviction of the King's guilt now must be, 
in face of the opportunity, in sight of the man himself tor- 
tured with the agonies of a guilty conscience, Hamlet shiinlcs 
from striking the fatal blow. He knows himself, that deli- 
berate murder — murder committed, not in the heat and fuiy 
of passion, but with sufficient leisure to allow of reflection, 
though justified, ever so strongly, by what we may call the 
natural laws of vengeance — is an act of which he is inca- 
pable. The ghost's solemn exhortation to levenge may be ring- 
ing in his ears ; in thought he is more than capable, in deed 
he is incapable of executing it ; and so he induces in this dis- 
cussion with himself, in wMch, affecting a bloody-mindeduess 
that he could not really feel, he excuses himself for once 
more putting off the time of action. The reason which he 
alleges at the end of his speech probably weighed more 
strongly with him than he was inclined to allow ; he had yet 
to try and wake his mother's conscience ; that was a task 
much more congenial to his nature, much more within his 
capacity. I do not go so far as to deny that this speech of 
Hamlet's is revolting to our feelings ; it savours of an age 
when bloodshed and violence were unhappily familiar ; it is 
consistent with the state of rude and imperfect civilisation 
which existed in the time of which this play treats ; it must 
be admitted as one of the blemishes inseparable from all 
human work ; but I do venturfe to assert that Shakespeare 
did not intend us to believe that these horrid sentiments 
were entertained vidth any seriousness by the mind of 
Hamlet.* 

We come now to the scene known as the " closet scene," 
which concludes the third act, and is, perhaps, for more reasons 

• See Appendix H. 
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thut one, the most impottant in the play. The death of 
Polonius at the hands of Hamlet leads not only to the mad- 
ness and suicide of Ophelia, but to the final catastrophe of 
the tragedy. There are three questions involved in this scene 
which have occasioned much controversy — first, the conduct of 
Hamlet to his mother ; secondly, the amount of guilt with 
which he is chargeable for the accidental murder of Polonius ; 
and thirdly, how far the Queen was accessory to the murder 
of her first husband. On all the questious, 1 hope, by careful 
examination of the text itself, to throw some light. 

We must imagine the Queen iu her closet, or oratory; be- 
hind the arras which covers the walls Polonius is concealed, 
ready to hear how Hamlet answers his mother when she takes 
him roundly to task for his conduct towards his uncle-father. 
Polonius, by the way, had probably no suspicion of foul play 
in the case of the elder Hamlet's death ; while, as to Ger- 
trude's speedy marriage with her brother-in-law, the political 
reasons alleged for it would have been quite sufficient excuse, 
in the old courtier's eyes, for the indecent haste, or the dis- 
regard of consanguinity manifested in such a marriage; even 
supposing that, in his eyes, the King could do any wrong. 
When, therefore, the Loi^ Chamberlain counsels the Queen 
thus — 

Look yoa lay borne to him ; 
Tell him Ida pranks have been too broad to bear with, 
And that joar grace batli vcreea'd and ttood between 
Much heat and him — 

he thinks that he is giving very excellent and highly moral 
advice ; nor does it occur to him, for one moment, that the 
eccentric prince, at whose pranks he is so scandalised, may 
turn the tables upon his august mother. In fact, we may 
take it for granted that the conduct of Polonius is open to 
no graver imputations than those of servility and meddlesome- 
ness, faults for which he is too severely punished. 

The time is night, and tlie Iiour veryiiear that in which 
his fathei's ghost first appeared to Hamlet. His first words 
are those of assumed indifference — 



He at once shows her that he has not come to be rebuked, 
but to rebuke. 
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Sbe attempts to treat him as if he were still a boy. His 
answer quickly nndeceivee het — 

Ham. Go, go, yon qaeation with a wicked tongue. 
She is astonished at the audacity of his manner — 

Qd. Whf , how now, Hamlet ! 

Ham. Whal'i the matter now • 

Qu. Have yon forgot me ! 

Hau. No, by the rood, not so : 

f on us the qneen, your hasband'e brother's wife ; 
And— would It wets not lo I— yon are my mother. 

Even the pathetic tone of reproach iu which he utters this 
Word finds no echo in her dulled conscience; she answers with 
affected indignation and attempted menace — 

Qu. Nay, then, I'll set those to yon that can tpeak. 
Hamlet does not seem to suspect that any spy is in conceal- 
ment ; he stops his mother as she is going towards the King's 
apartments, and gently forcing her into the chair, speaks to 
her with a dignity which the conscioasness of his solemn 
mission gives him — 

Hah, Come, come, and ait yon down ; you iball not bndge ; 
Yoa go not till I set you op a glui 
Where yon may aee the innunt part ol f otu 

She mistakes the solemn earnestness of his manner for the 
dreadful purpose of insanity — 



Folonius echoes the call for help from behind the arras ; 
Hamlet springs almost ferociously to the spot whence he has 
heard the voice, with the cry — 

How now t a rat ! Dead, for a decat, dead I 

as he plunges the sword through the arras. So excited is he 
that he fails to recognise the voice of Polonius, and when his 
mother exclaims — 

tne, what hast tbon done? 
he answers — 

Nay, I know not : is it the kii^T 

The intense eagerness with which he utters this question ia 
the key to the apparent strangeness of his conduct. We have 
seen him, but a short while ago, gaziog on the figure of the 
King as he knelt in the agony of barren prayer; we have 
Bein him in the presence of an opportunity, which might 
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never occur again, of revenging hia father's death by slaying 
his murderer without the chance of interruption ; ve have 
seen him then atop to argue with himself, and to elaborate the 
most bloodthiraty cruelty in liia mind, while his sword lay 
harmless in his motionless hand ; but now, when the object of 
his hate is concealed from his sight, he strikes blindly, upon 
the impulse of the moment ; and the very idea that he has 
thus, iu spite of his own weakness, in spite of his fatal inert- 
ness, accomplished the deed he ha^ so long contemplated, and 
fulfijled the solemn charge, for his faithlessness to which he 
had so bitterly reproached himself, fills him with a joy which, 
even iu the presence of her whose husband he thinks he has 
slain, he cannot conceal. 

The Queen exclaims with genuine horror — 
O, wh&t A rash ftud bloody deed ia this ! 

To which Hamlet, who has gone up towards the nrras, turning 

round, answers somewhat sharply. 



This, as more than one commentator has observed, is most 
probably a tentative reproach uttered by Hamlet as an expe- 
riment on his mother's conscience ; the Queen's answer— 

Aa kill a king 1 
must, I think; be held to be entirely free from any taint of 
hypocrisy, and should be uttered with simple earnestness. 
Hamlet now lifts up the arras and discovers Polonius. He is 
too mnch engrossed by the great work which he has in hand — 
the awakening of his mother's conscience to a full sense of 
her .guilt — all the powers of his mind are too intent upon this 
purpose to allow of his expressing his sorrow at the fatal 
mistake which he has made. And I must here remind you 
of what I have said before, that Hamlet's whole nature is so 
absorbed by tlie indignation which he feels at his father's 
murder, that he regards all persons who in any way counte- 
nance the murderer, king though he be, and ignorant as they 
may be of his guilt, as participators in his crime. 

He now comes back to the Queen, who stands wringing her 
hands in helpless agitation — 

Leave wringing ot your hands ; peace ! sit yon down, 

And let me wrmg your heart : for so I Bhall, 

If it be made of penetrable Btuff ; 

U danmed onatom have not braaa'd it so, 

Tbat-it be proof aod bulwark againet sense. 
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The answer of the Queen — 



affords still further proof that she had no guilty consciousness 
of complicity in the murder of her htieband ; but the amazing 
insensibility which she displays with regard to her scarcely 
less serious crime, infidelity to that husband, both during hia 
lifetime and after his death, fully justifies the languf^e in 
which Hamlet addresses her — 

Sacli an act 

Thftt blan the grkce and bluali of modesty, 

Calls VirtDS hvpocrite, takes off the rose 

From the fair forehead of on itmocent love, 

And sets a Ulster there ; makes muriage vows 

As false as dicers' oaths. 

Still the blindness of her misplaced passion, or the obstinacy 
of her woman's vanity, stifles the voice of shame. It in only 
after Hamlet has drawn in most earnest and poetic words the 
contrast between her dead husband and lier living one ;* it 
is only when he has relentlessly laid bare the extremity of 
her degradation, that she cries out in the agony of a tardily 
awakened conscience — 

Hamlet, speak no more : 
Tkon tnm'st mine eyes into my veiy sool, 
Aud thete I see suck black and grained spots 
As will not leare their tinct. 

His indignation has mastered him, and be cannot stop ; hfl 
justly insists upon her having aggravated her guilt by con- 
tinuance in it. Ill her renewed ciy for mercy she repeats 
almost the same expression that Hamlet had used before, 
when preparing himself for this interview|- — 

These words like daggers enter in my ears ; 
No more, sweet Hamlet 1 

But the picture he has conjured up of the successful mur- 
derer and adulterer lashes him into a fury of invective, in the 
very midst of which lie is interrupted by the entry of the 
Ghost, clad now, not in complete armour, but in the ordinary 
dress of every day, or rather, as the stage direction has it in 
the first Quarto (1603), " in his night gowiie," as if he were 
going to the bed that his wife had so crxielly dishonoured. 

The appearance of the Uhost in this scene is essentially dif- 
ferent, in every point, both to its first appearance in the pre- 

• Sea Appendix K. 
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aeDce of Marcellus, Horatio, and Beruardo, and to its second 
in the presence of Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. On both 
these occasions the apparition was visible to every one pre- 
sent, thongh it refused to speak until alone witji Hamlet. 
Now the ghost is seen and heard by Hamlet alone. To the 
Queen both the form of the spectre, and the words it speaks, are 
but as empty air. In the former scene, as in this, Hamlet, oa 
first seeing the apparition, calls on the angels fur protection ; 
but whereas before the words of his prayer wore 

Angela uid minutera of grace defend lu / 
they are now 

Save ttUf and hover o'er me with your wing*, 

Yon beiiveoly gnarde I 

The use of the singular number may be accidental ; on the 
other hand it may snow that he was sensible that this visita- 
tion of his father's spirit was directed to him alone. Hamlet 

What would yonr gradoua lignte ? 

but he does not wait for the answer; he is too conscious of 
bis weakness and procrastination ; he does not heed the 
Queen's exclamation, 

. Alas, he's mad ! 
but he continues at once — 

Do jon not come jonr tardy son to chide, 
That lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 

The ghost has only one speech, the first part of which is a 
solemn but gentle rebuke ; — 

Do not forget : this visitation 
la bnt to whet thy alm<Mt blunted parpoae. 

There is no special command to kill the King ; the anxiety 
of the noble spirit is directed towards another end : — 
Bnt look, amazement on thy mother site : 
0, step between her and her fighting sonl : 
Conceit in weakest bodiea atrongeet works : 
Speak til her, Hamlet. 

We must take " conceit " here to mean " imagination," 
though this interpretation does not make the gist of the pas- 
sage very clear to me ; the line — 

0, step between her and her fighting aoal 

would certainly seem to support the meaning which I would 
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attribute to this portion of the apeech — namely, that the 
anxiety of the ghost is mainly directed toirards the thoTOitgh 
awnkeuing of the Qaeen's couscience, so as to bring her to 
repentance ; but it would be more consistent with this inter- 
pretation if the word " conceit " expressed " caprice," ot 
"vanity," more than "imagination." It maybe that Shake- 
speare intended to represent the spirit of the elder Hamlet as 
retaining so much of the tenderness of his nature, that it could 
not beat to witness the terrible alarm, into which Gertrade 
was thrown by the eight of Hamlet holding discourse with 
what seemed to be " the incorporal air ;" and that therefore 
the ghost earnestly bids Hamlet epeak to her, in order to con- 
vince her that this conduct, which seems so inexplicable to 
her, is not the result of madness. Perhaps both explanations 
are equally true ; and the intention of this speech mny em- 
brace both these objects. Certain it is that the immediate 
result of this second visitation on Hamlet is to make him 
much more gentle in appealing to his mother's feelings, and 
more earnest and defimte in his repudiation of insanity. 

The Queen's next speech shows us that the actor at this 
point needs all his skill to express the Station which she 
describes — 

Forth at jonr eyes yoar spirits wildly peep ; 
And, as iba Bleepins soldiers in the ^ann, 
Yonr bedded luure, like life in excnmenta, 
Start np and ataud an end. fjentle son. 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Bprinkle cool patienoe. 

Hamlet's appeal to the ghost is most pathetic — 

Do not look npon me, 
Lest with this piteous action yoa convert 
My slern effeota : then what I ha»e to da 
Will want true colour ; tears perchance for blood. 

These words point to the fact that he had already developed 
in his mind a distinct counterplot to that treacherous device 
of the King, the sending him away to England, as we shall 
sec towards the end of this scene. 

Brief as is the space for which the ghost appears, the effect 
produced by bis appearance is no less solemn than iu the 
first act ; and the opportunities afforded the actor are greater 
than on that occasion, Hamlet follows with his eyes the 
eupematural figure, and when it has passed through the 
door, breaks away from his mother's hold, and throws him- 
self on hia koeeB at the spot where the apirit disappears, 
M if he Tould tt7 to oatoh at ita tobe and detain it Still 
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Gertrude does not believe any the more in the reality of the 
apparition — 

QiT. This ia the Tar^ ooioage of fonr bnio : 

This bodilMB crektion «catuy 

Ii very canaing in. 

Tlie word " ecabasy " (which meana alienation ot the mind) 
recalls Hamlet to himself; he at once undeceives her — 

■ It isnot msdiiMt 

That I have ntter'd : . . , . 

Mother, for love of grace, 
Lfty Dot that flattarin); unction to your loul. 
That not yonr trespau but my madneu apMkB : 
It vill but skin and film the uloerouE plaoe. 
While* rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infeota Duseen. ConfesB youneli to heaven ; 
Repent what's pait, avoid what ia to come. 
And do not apread tha oonpoat on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. 

She cannot resist the earnest eloquence of this appeal — 

Hamlet, thou bast cleft my heart in twun. 
Bau. 0, throw away the woraer part of it, 

AJid live the purer with the other half. 

Never was a nobler sermon preached than is embodied in 
these speeches ; they are instinct with the truest and purest 
morality that knows of no compromise with evil : the repen- 
tance to which Hamlet urges his mother is not that weak 
substitute for repentance which the frailty of our nature is 
too ready to adopt : tears, and sighs, and groans, expressiona 
of sorrow, however deeply felt, are no atonement for sin ; the 
penitence which Hamlet preaches is that summed up in those 
sacred words, " Go and sin no more." 

Once more, good night : 
And when yon are desiiooE to be btett, 
111 bleuing beg of yon. 

And after a solemn expression of sorrow for the violent death 
of Folonius — 

So again, good night. 
I mnst be cmel, only to be kind : 
Thus bad begiuB, and worse remains behind. 

In the representation of the play tliis scene is very wisely 
concluded here ; what follows is an anti-climax of the worst 
description, so far as the stage is concerned, though contain- 
ing most interesting matter for the student. 

As r^aixls the first of the three questions involved in this 
scene, that of Hamlet's conduct to his mother, however 
lacking in respect it may be, we ibust remember both the 
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revolting nature of her crime and tlie utter want o( con- 
trition wbich, Mtheito, slie had displayed. Hamlet had, 
antil now, refrained from reproaching her ; though he was 
certainly justified in doing so, both in respect of the brdinaiy 
duty of a son to a father — a duty which renders any outrage 
on the father's honour equally an outrage on that of the son 
^and in respect of the solemn charge imposed upon him by 
the supernatural visitation which he had received. It is 
probable, although he does not mention such intention, that 
Hamlet contemplated producing a strong effect upon his 
mothei^s feelings in the play-scene; and when he found that 
she had sent for him only to rebuke him for his conduct to 
his uucle, his indignation would very naturally he roused to 
such an extent as to overpower Ms courtesy. It is evident, 
both from the manner and the matter of his speech, that ho 
considers himself, in thus vividly representing to Gertrude the 
nature of her guilt, to be fulfilling a mission with which he 
had been charged, indirectly, by the Deity, He has pre- 
viously, in the scene with OpheLia, assumed the same lofly 
position, in those words — 



This is the language of one who believes himself charged 
with a power and authority greater than those of an ordi- 
nary mortal. But we have a stronger proof of this in the 
words which he usea in expressing his repentance for the 
death of Polonius — 

For tliii ume lord (votaUng to Poltmiia) 
I do repent : bnt huTen hath pleued it bo. 
To paniBh me with this, uid tnu with ne. 
That I mnat be their gconrge tuid minifter. 

It accords with the earnest character of Hamlet, no less 
than with the nature of such a sacred mission as he claims, 
to show no scruple or deheacy in laying bare the hideousness 
of the double crime committed against his father, to one part 
of which his mother was more than accessory. The utter 
indifference to all sense of right and wrong exhibited by those 
who surrounded Claudius and his Queen ; the despicable 
servility with which they acquiesced in his reaping the fruits 
of his brother's sudden death^granting they did not suspect 
him of having caused it — and in her shameless disregard of 
what, even in that time of imperfect civilisation, may be called 
the ordinary decencies of conduct, must have exasperated so 
loving and loyal a son as Hamlet, even had he been of a dia- 
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position leas sensitive. When we consider, then, the circum- 
stances of the case, and the character of Hamlet, we cannot 
call his conduct unnatural, because, in his endeavours to wake 
his mother's torpid conscience to a sense of her guilt, he uses 
language at once so plaiu and so vehement that it left no 
room for prevarication, or affected misunderstanding. There 
is nothing selfish, or paltry, in Hamlet's indignation ; he 
barely alludes to the usurpation of which he has been the 
victim ; it is the outrage on his father's love and honour that 
he resents so fiercely, the shameless impenitence of his mother 
he rebukes so sternly. 

With regard to the second question, the amount of guilt 
incurred by Hamlet through killing Poloniua in mistake for 
the King, there can be no doubt that the mistake was a 
genuine one ; the raah haste, displayed by Hamlet, was the 
result of that feverish desire for vengeance which was inten- 
sified by the consciousness of his inability to execute such 
vengeance deliberately ; therefore, as I have before implied, 
he snatches at the opportunity, which seems to offer itself, of 
killing Claudius on the impulse of the moment, and, as it 
were, in the dark. N'or is the fate of Polonins so undeserved 
as at first sight it appears ; we well might wonder — did not 
the history of every age and every nation multiply instance 
upon instance of such selfish cowardice — we well might 
pronounce incredible and impossible the utter indifference 
shown by Polonius and the whole court to the crimes of 
Claudius. We must remember that his usurpation was 
successful ; having stolen the crown, he contrived to keep 
it, Hud so long as he kept it, and no longer, would his 
incestuous marriage, his treachery to bis brother, his in- 
justice to his nephew, be alike endorsed and encouraged 
by those who could proiit by his favour, or puffer from his 
anger. Fidelity to our allegiance is only a virtue as long as 
he who claims such allegiance is glorified by the sun of pros- 
perity ; let rebellion grOw to revolution and be crowned by 
success, and the ruler, before whom all bowed the knee with 
ready subservience, becomes the object of our derision, if not 
of our violence ; then the adherence to him, or to his de- 
scendants, which once was loyalty, deserving of the highest 
rewards that the State could bestow, becomes the plotting, or 
the treason which, in the eyes of the successful rebels now 
exalted into high-minded patriots, merits only the prison or 
the halter. 

Thirdly, as to the question of Gertrude's connivance at, or 
complicity in, the murder of her first husband, I think we may 
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safely come to fhe coDclnsion that she can be chained with 
neither. Certainly her language in this scene, unless we 
snppoae her to be guilty of almost superhuman hypocrisy, 
tends most decidedly to acquit her of such a chaise ; but we 
have more direct evidence on this point in the 14th scene 
of the Quarto (1603*), no vestige of which is found in the 
later editions ; the Queen, speaking of the King to Horatio, 
says, 

Then I peroeine there's treason in his lookes 
That geem'd t« sogar o'te hie vilUoie : 
Bnt I will soothe and pleaae him for a time, 
For mnrderons mindes &re alwajs jealons, 

and still more strongly in this very scene ia the same edition, 
when the Queen speaks thus, after the disappearance of the 
ghost, 

Bnt as I hane a aonla, I sreare by heanen, 
I nener knew of thia most honride murder : 

A little farther, in answer to Hamle!;'s appeal, 



The Queen answers — 

Huolet, I vow b; that mai««ty, 
That biowea our thoughts, and lookei into oi 
IwilLcoDcealo, content, and doe my hest, 
What stratasem aoe're thoa sbalt deoise.'t 



From these passages, supported as they are by the prose his- 
tory of Hamlet on which the play was founded, and never 
contradicted by any passage in the play as afterwards revised 
by Shakespeare himself, no leas than from the character of the 
Queen as it is developed in the following scenes, we may con- 
fidently acquit her alike of guilty knowledge or of wilful 
ignorance of the vile crime committed by Claudius against 
his brother's life, though in that against bis. honour she was 
the weak and shameless accomplice. 

The latter portion of this scene, which is never represented 
on the stage, is very much expanded from its original form in 
the Quarto of 1603 ; I give in the Appendix,! side by side, 
the two versions of this scene from the point of the ghost's 

* The play in this, iba earliest lutd imperfeot form, is not divided into 

+ In the pla; as it now stands, the Queen pledges herself not to reveal 
to the King that Hamlet's madness ia feigned, m t£e following words — 
> Queen. Be thou asanred, if words be made of breath 
And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 
t See Appendis L. 
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entnitice, in order thai compariaoa between them may be 
easier. The passage relating to the body of Polouius — 



Muther, good night. IndeMl this conatellor 
Is now moBt still, moat secret) and nuMt grav», 
Wbo wu la lifs a foolish prating koave. 
Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you — 

has been mach cenaared fur its coarseness, and eveii for the 
affected brutality with which Hamlet speaks of the corpse of 
him for whose death he has^ a short time before, expressed 
what seemed to be genuine contrition. Icoafess I do not under- 
stand why Shakespeare thought it necessary to add anything 
here to what he had originally written ; but we must remem- 
ber, as has been pointed out by the commentators, that the 
word " guts '^ was not in Shakespeare's time the abominable 
vulgarism that it is now ; and that the rude stage appoint- 
ments, and limited numbers of the compauy, necessitated the 
removal of the body by one of the characters on the stage. 
Numerous instances of this vnW be found in the Notes to 
Staunton's edition of Shakespeare. 

There are two points of much greater importance which 
must be noticed : the first is the promise given by the Queen, 
which I have already quoted, that she would not betray 
Hamlet's secret to the King, a promise which she moat faith- 
fully kept. The second point is the remarkable language in 
which Hamlet speaks of his coming journey to England. 
Hiu. I mnat to Eogluid ; yon know that I 
Qv. Alack, 

I had forgot : 'tis so concluded on. 
Hau. There's letters seal'd : and my two schoolfellowa, 
Whom I win trust as I will addera fang'd, 
They bear the mandate ; they tnoat sweep my way, 
And mftrahal me to knavery. Let it wotk ; 



Hoist with his o' 



And blow them at 



the I 



It would certainly seem that Hamlet, suspecting that this 
mission to England concealed some treachery on the part of 
the King, had already determined to defeat that treachery by 
cunning ; and to visit upon the heads of Bosencrantz and 
Guildenstern their complicity, conscious or unconscious, in 
the scheme. The words, " They bear the mandate," would 
seem to anticipate the discovery which Handet afterwards 
made regarding the nature of the commission with which they 
were charged ; whether we are to take this as an oversight on 
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Shakespeare's pai-t, oi whether we should understand Hamlet 
to Ije speakir^ of suspicion as if it were certainty, I cannot 
myself determine ; nor do I find the slightest notice of this 
paasa^ in any of the numerous commentaries which I have 
examined,* The next words — 



are difficult to interpret. They may mean that Hamlet was 
HO certain that his suspicion of Bosencrantz and Guildenstem 
was well-founded, that he determined' to be revenged upon 
them ; and, by this act of severity, to strengthen his mind for " 
the more impoitant purpose he had in hand, namely the kill- 
ing of the King. If he could conquer his weakness, and subdue 
his scruples of conscience sufficiently to work upon these two 
false-hearted courtiers a most sigtud act of vengeance ; and 
granting that he should, before doing so, be able to assure 
himself that Claudius, in sending him to England, was send- 
ing him to a treacherous death ; be might naturally hope, 
should he succeed in returning safe to Denmark, to find 
himself no longer hesitating for one moment to fulfil, to 
the uttermost point, the ghost's charge of vengeance. 

The whole effect of this scene, apart from its intrinsic 
beauty of language and grandeur of conception, is to raise 
our interest to a much higher point ; and I cannot agree with 
those who consider that at this point the play ought to have 
ended ; how^ever elaborate may be the episodes, which some- 
what check the progress of the main action in the two last 
acts, our curiosity, as to what is to follow, is so skilfully 
whetted in this scene, that a more abrupt conclusion^ to the 
play would be as ineffective as it would be inartistic. 

* See Additi(»ul Noten, No. S. 
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The fouTtli act opens with a short but significant scene : 
the persona present are the King, the Queen, Eosencmutz, 
and Guidenstetn. The Queen has evidently just returned 
from her interview with Hamlet. In fact, the action at thia 
point of the play is continuous. The King speaka fir»t : — 
Kino. There's mattor in Omae aighE, theie f rofonnd heftvss : 
You mtut tr»D«lata : 'tia fib we noderBtand tfaem. 
Where is your son T 
Qdken. Bestoir thia jdaoe an as a little vhile, 

lEiaujit KoEKMOitAirrz and QmLDENSTSBM. 

What the Queen has to reveal is for the King's ears alone ; 
not even the supple fidelity of the two courtiers entitles them 
to the privilege of being admitted Into the royal confidence. 
When they are gone the Queen continues : — 

All, mna own lord, wlwt hftve I *eaii to-tu'ght t 
Kisa. What, Gertrude t How does HMnlet t 
QuEBK. Had oa the sea and wind, when both contend 

Whiati is the mightier : in hiia lawlew lit. 

Behind the arras hearing Bomething stir. 

Whips out hifl rapier, cries " a rat, a rat f 

And in this bnunish appr^ensiaD kilb 

The unseen good old maD. 

This Speech is certainly, at first sight, a most puzzling one ; 
we have just heard Gertrude give her son the most solemn 
assurance that she will not reveal to his uncle the fact that 
his madness is assumed ; therefore we must understand that 
she is now deliberately deceiving Claudius, and affecting to 
believe in the reality of Hamlet's madness. Otherwise it 
would seem that the Queen had only pi-eteuded to believe 
her son was not mad, and that she was now giving his uncle 
fresh cause to put some restraint on him. The meaning of 
her conduct becomes much more intelligible on reference to 
the Quarto of 1603. 
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In that edition a subsequent scene between the Queen and 
Horatio,* to which I have before alluded, makes it clear that 
the author's intention was to represent the Queen now as 
helping Hamlet's counterplots against the treachery of Clau- 
dius. In order to do this, she could adopt no better device 
than to pretend a most thorough belief in the genuineness of 
her son's madness, knowing, as we have seen, from the latter 
part of the preceding act, she did, that Hamlet had deter- 
mined to go to England agreeably to the advice, or rather the 
command, of Claudius. 

As doubts and fears of discovery thicken around the guilty 
Claudius, his sententious bursts of plausible hypocrisy become 
more and more specious. He overflows with nice morality. 
It would seem as if, not content with treacherously robbing 
his brother of his crown, his Queen, and his life, he had also 
pilfered his philosophy. Listen to his exquisite and paUietic 
complaint : — ^ 

AIu, how Bhall this Moody Aetd be anawer'd ! 
. It will be laid to ni, whose prorideDce 
Should have kept short, Testrain'd uid out of haont, 
TliiB mad yoang man : bat aa much was oar loTe, 
We would not uaderBhud what was moat Rt^ 
Bat, like the owner of a fool diaeaae, 
To keep it from itiTolging, let it feed 
Bven OB the lith of bfe. 

We almost feel inclined to bring out our handkerchiefs and 
weep for this poor injured uncle, whose impracticable nephew 
was always trying Ms angelic patience, till at last even its 
limit was reached, and it could endure no more. The first 
actor who has the courage to represent Claudius as the plau- 
sible smiling villain he really was, with features so expanded 
by conviviality that even the pangs he snfl'ered from the in- 
gratitude of his dear brother's son, whom he loved with such 
a disinterested love, " could , grave no wrinkle there ;" who 
attempts to realise Shakespeare's conception, so exquisitely 
sarcastic, vet so true to nature, instead of representing the 
seducer of Gertrude as a beetle-browed villain, on whose brain 
and shoulders all the melodramas for the last fifty years seem 
to have left their fearful weight — -the first actor who has 
courage to effect this innovation will, I venture to predict, 
create at once a great sensation and a greater success. 

The Queen's next speech contains a beautiful touch; in 
answer to the inquiry of Claudius, where Hamlet is gone, she 



* See Appendix H. 
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To an* ftput the body ho luith kill'd : 
>'er whom hia reiy madneoB, like >ome ore 
Among a mineral of meUla baae, 
Showi itself pare ; he we^ tot That i* dmia. 

This shows that Hamlet's atfectalion of Bomethiiig which 
seemed like brutality, at the end of the last scene, was not 
long sustained; and that the suffering of his gentle natum, 
when the excitement under which he had committed this ' 
jnisdirected deed of violence had passed away, was greater 
than he cared to show before those whom he wished to be* 
lieve in his assumption of insanity. Claudius has not yet 
exhausted his vein of moral indignation — 
this vile deed 

We mnat, with all one majeety and lUU, 

Both oonntenanoe and ezonae. 

The two courtiers are summoned back — 

Ho, Goildengtem t 
It is a remarkable fact, that the inseparability of these two 
charming young men is so great, that it is only necessary to 
call one for botl to appear. They remind us of nothing so 
much as of a well-fed pair of lap-dogs, each bo jealous of the 
other that neither will let bis companion out of his sight, in- 
case he should receive a greater share of caresses and food 
from their master's hand. They are commiBSioned to seek 
Hamlet out, to find where he has put the body, and bring it 
into the chapel. Tlie King's last words in this scene, ad- 
dressed to Gertrude, foreshadow the tragic events that are 
near at hand — 

O, come away I 
My soul is fnll of diicord and dumay. [Eteatit. 

The next scene, a very short one, commences with Hamlef s' 
entrance from the lobby where he has placed the body of 
Polonins, with the words — 

Safety stowed. 

The voices of the two concordant courtiers are heard from, 
within, calling — 

Hamlet ! Liwd Hamlet I 
Hamlet hears, but apparently does not recognise them. It 
is not very clear what Shakespeare's intention is in this 
sceoB, to which we £nd no parallel in the earliest edition of 
the play (4to, 1603), the greater portion of the dialogue which 
follows being embodied in that edition with the second scene 
of the third act. Hamlet could never have believed that by 
hiding the body of Polonins he could conceal the circum- 
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stances of tiie hapless Lord Chamberlain's death ; it is more 
probable tbat hie conduct, at this point, is regulated by the 
desire to keep up the assumption of madness than by any 
other purpose. Certain it is that on the entniDce of Kosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem he assumes towards them an ironical 
incoherence, very difiereut from the rational sarcasm with 
which he had hitherto treated them. 

Bob- What have yon done, in; lord, with the dead body I 

Hah. Componnded it with dust, whereto 'tis kin. 

Bos. Tell OS where 'tia, that we maj take it theoce 
And bear it to the chapeL 

Ham. Do not believs ib 

Rob. Believe what t 

Hah. That I can keep your Comisel and not mine owo. Braides, to he 
demanded of a sponge 1* what replication should be made by the Mm of a 
kingT 

Boa. Take jon me for a mpooge, my lord ! 

Ham. Ay, air ; that ioaka op tjie bng'i coantenaoce, hia rewards, hia 
authorities. Bot tach officert do the king best oerrice in the end ; he keepa 
them, like an ape, in'the comer of his jaw ; first monthed, to be l*«t swal- 
lowed ; when he needs what yon have ^eaned, it is bat squeezing jon, and, 
^■onge, yon shall be dry again. 

Boa. I understand yon nol^ my lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it : a knavish speech sleeps in a fooliah ear. 

Bob. My lord, jon mnst tell ns ii;liere the body is, and go with oa to 
tiie king. 

Hak. The body is with the king, but the king ii iiot with the body. 
Hie king k a thii^— 

' GuiL, A thing, my lord f 

Ham. Of nothing: bring nu to him. Hide fox, and all after. ISxamt. 

We need only compare the above with Hamlet's language 
to these same comtiers immediately after the play scene, to 
see that he gives rein to his eccentric humour more com- 
pletely than he has yet done in the presence of any one, 
except Polonius. 

In the next scene the Xing enters, attended. The speech, 
which he addresses to those about him, is a kind of apolgty 
for the leniency which he has shown towards Hamlet.-}- The 
King has a very difficult part to play ; he dares not leave 
unpunished such a deed of violence aa Hamlet has committed 
in killing Polonius ; at the same time he dares not openly 
punish Hamlet on account of hia popularity : so he remaioa 
between two dilemmas, and though the course which he takes 
is, in his position, the safest one, he does not succeed, as we 
shall see further on, in exonerating himself &om the suapicion 

* The comparison of oomtien to a sponge is fonnd in other works (rf this 
period. See Additional Note, No. Ga. 

+ In the Qaarta 1603, this speech, or, rather, the speech whioh oon»' 
■poads to it, i* iMietaed to the Queen alone. See Appeodii S. 
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(if complicity in the killiog of Polonius. Had hia coii- 
scieuce been free -as tegatded his late brother, liad Li.-j 
aasumptioa of the throne been the consequence of a legal 
vote on the part of the people, and not a half-condoned iiaur- 
pation, his course would have been very simple ; lie would 
have commanded Hamlet to be tried before a proper 
court, and the circumstances of the Lord Chamberlain's death 
would have been fully investigated ; but this he could not 
do, because no inquiry could take place without subjecting 
him to the danger of discovery with regard to that crime, of 
wliich he now must have known that Hamlet more than 
suspected him. Under all these circumstances the device of 
sending Hamlet to England was the most ingenious that 
Claudius could adopt. He made it appear to the courtiers, on 
the one hand, as a measure taken for the safety of the State, 
and to Hamlet, on the other hand, as one taken for his indi- 
vidual safety — 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety, 
Wliich we do tender, aa ire dearly griere 
For Vhti which thou haat dona, muBt aend thee hence 
With fiei^ quickneas : th^^fore prepare thyself ; 
The bark is ready and the wind at hel^ 
The aaaociates tend, and GTeiything is Dent 
For England. 
Hah. For England 1 

KiKQ. Ay, Hamlet. 

Hah. Good. 

King. So is it, if thou knew'st oar porposas. 

Hamlet's answer here is worthy of remark, as taken in con- 
nection with that declaration of hia purpose with regard to 
this expedition to England, which he bad made to his mother 
at the end of the scene which concludes the last act — 

Ham. I Boe a cherub that seea them. But, come ; for England t Fare- 
well, dear mother. 

Kino. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 

Ham. My mother : father and mother is man and wife ; man and wife 
is one flesh, and so, my mother. Come, for England t [Sieit. 

Hamlet cannot carry his hypocrisy so far as to pretend 
any cordiality towards Claudius. However slow his arm 
may be, his tongue at least is quick to wound the murderer 
of his father. 

The last speech of the King in this scene, of which the four 
first lines arc addressed to !Rosencrantz and G-uildenstem, is 
of considerable importance as hearing on the question, 
whether they had any guilty knowledge of the purport of the 
despatches which they were taking from Claudius to the 
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Government of England ;• the worda addressed to theni 
are — 

Follow him »t foot ; tempt him wiQi spoeA aboard ; 
Delay it Dot ; I'll hive him heoce to-Dight : 
Away I for eveiythi^ is aeal*d and done 
That else leans on the affair : pray yon, make haste. 

It is not till they are gone, and he is alone, that the Kii^ 
confesses hia treacherous purpose, and that the commission 
given to the two courtiers contained "an exact command," 
as Hamlet afterwards calls it, that hia nephew's head should 
be instantly struck off. I do not see how Eosencrantz -and 
Guildenstem can be supposed to have known for certain the 
purpose on which they were sent; but had they. been true to 
their early friendship for Hamlet, and loyal to the young 
prince, who should have been their king, and was, by the 
acknowledgment of his usurping uncle, the heir to the 
crown ; if they had not been false to the nobler duties of 
friend and subject alike, they would never have undertaken 
the mission at all. It is impossible they could have ])e- 
lieved that, in sanding Haralet to England, the King was 
really consulting anything but his own safety. 
. It will be more convenient to ezamiue, at this point, such 
defence of his conduct towards Eoseacrautz and Guildenst^rn 
as Hamlet makes when narrating his adventures to Horatio 
in Act v.. Scene 2. The scene commences thus : — 

Eau. So much for this, air : now shall yon see the other. 

Of what Hamlet had been previously speaking we do not 
know exactly.; most probably, judging from the letter to 
Horatio {see Act IV., Scene 6), he had been giving his friend 
a more detailed account of his adventure with, and capture 

hy, the phates. The letter ends thus : — 

" I have words to speak !□ thine ear will make thee dumb ; yet aie they 

mnch too light for the bore of the matter. Boiancrantz and 

Gnildenaterik hold their oooise for Bngland : of tham I hare much to tell 

thee." 

It is evident that Hamlet attached great importance to the 
news which he had to tell, and that, although he bad all along 
suspected the King of some treacherous purpose in sending 
him to England, and had resolved to run the risk of going 
there with a hope of discovering that same treachery, yet, 
when his suspicions were so'corapletely confirmed, he felt the 
same kind of painful satisfaction, and half-delighted agitation, 
which he displayed after the revelation made to him by his 

• See AdditionBl Notes, No. 8. 
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father's ghost, though, in that case, those feelings were then 
mingled with a horror, which is lacking here. We may, how* 
ever, note this feature in Hamlet's character, that while he is 
very ready to suspect some evil purpose in the minds of those 
about him, and though these suspicions are in most cases 
justified by the event, he receives the confirmation of them 
with as much astonishment as if he had never had any sus- 
picion at all. There is somefhing of childish exultation at 
the proofs of his shrewdness ; there is also that which shows 
us that his cynicism was of the mind and not of the heart — 
that however ill he thought of the world in general, hia 
indignation against particuLtr instances of evil-dolDg wa« in 
no degree blunted. 
Hamlet continues — 

YoD do remember all tbe circnnutsnee ! 
To which Horatio replies, as if the very suspicion of foi:get- 
fulness on this subject was intolerable — 

Remember it, my lord t 
What was the circnmstance, or, as we should say, what 
were the circumstances, to which Hamlet alludes ? I suppose 
they were the circumstances under which he left Denmark ; 
that is to say, just after the accidental killing of Polonius, 
the agitatiug interview with his mother, tho reappearance of 
the ghost "to whet his blunted purpose;" add to these the 
increased fear and suspicion with which the King evidently 
regarded him, and the small chance which, at the time of his 
departure, there seemed to be that Hamlet would ever accom- 
plish the task of revenge which had been set him. All these 
circumstances would naturally agitate his mind, and heighten 
the apprehension of treachery which he felt. Hamlet thus 
continues his narrative : — 

Sir, in ray heart there waa a kind of fighting 

That would not let me sleep : methonght I lay 

Worse than the mutine* in the bilboee. Rashly,* 

And praised be rashneBS for it, let as know. 

Oar indiscretion sometime serves ns well 

When oar deep plots do pall ; and that should leom ns 

There's a divinity that ahapea ODr enda, 

RoDgh-hew them how we will. 
Hob. That ia most certain. 

Hak. Vp from my cabin, 

i/Ly sea-Bown sooif d about me, in the dark 

Groped I to find out them ;t had my desire, 

* 1^0 long parenthesis here will be observed by the cueful reader. The 

■entence would run, " Rashly, up from my oabio," &o., or the parenthesis 
may begio, as suggested by aeymour (" Remarks," to., Vol. II., p. 200), at 
t.liA vnn^c. "Int im tnnw.'' 
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Finger'd their packet, and in fine withdrew 

To mine own room again ; making bo bold, 

My fears forgetting maanera, to unseal 

Their graad commisdoa ; where I foand, Horatio, — 

royal knavery I — an exact command, 
Larded with many several sorts of rsMons, 
Importing Denmark's health and England's too, 
With, ho 1 such bn^ and Koblios in my lile. 
That, on tbe sapervue, no leisure bated, 

Kd, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off. 

The tone in which Hamlet speaks of the treacherous plot' 
against hia life, which he had so opportunely discovered, is 
throughout one of gleeful irony ; it would seem he had never 
communicated his suspicions to Horatio, who receives his 
narrative with expressions of unaffected astonishment. 
Hamlet thus continues the account of his proceedings : — 

Being thus be-netted round with rillanies, — 

Or I could moke a prologne to my brains,* 

They had began the play, —I sat ms down ; 

Devised a new commission ; wrote it fair : 

1 once did hold it, as onr statists do, 

A baaeneas to write fair, and labour'd mnch 

How to forget that learning ; bnt, ur, now 

It did me yeoman's service : wilt thon know 

The effect of what I wrote I 
Has. Ay, good my lord. 

H&H. An earnest oonjnratiau from Uie king, 

As England waa his faithfol bibntaty. 

As love between them like the palm might flonrish, 

As peace should still her wheatoa ^land wear 

And stand a comma 'tw«en their amities. 

And many imoh-like ' As '«« of great chuge, 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents. 

Without debatement farther, more or less. 

He shonld the bearers pnt to sudden dealb, 

Not '^thriving- time allow'd. 
HoR. How was this seal'd ! 

Hau. Why, eveu in that was heaven ordinant, 
• I had my father's signet in my pnrae. 

Which was the model of that Danish seal ; 

Folded the writ np in the form of the other ; 

Sabacribed it; gave't the impression ; placed it safely, 

Tbe chaogeling never known. !Now, the next day 

Was our sea-fight ; and what to this was sequent 

Thon know'st already. 

The language of Hamlet indicates great excitement, and, 
as I have said before, it is characterised by a childish exulta- 
tion in the success of hia strategy. That he should have 
thus craftily obtained, at the same time, such strong proofs of 
the King's treachery, and so ready a means of avenging him- 
self on the two time-serving courtiers who had been so faith- 

* See Additional Notes, No. 8, 
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less to their professed friendsliip for him, seema to have pro- 
duced no other impression- on liis mind than one of delighted 
self-satisfaction; no gratitude to Providence for liis almost 
miraculous escape from so imminent a danger finds a place in 
his heart ; and we feel almost disgusted ^t the moment at 
what strikes us, at iirst eight, as a mixture of malice and 
vanity. But let us read a little further on : — 

Hos. Wliyi what a king ii thu I 

Ham. Doea it not, thinka't tbea, it&nd me now npon — 

He tbat batli kiU'd my king, and whored m; mother ; 

Popp'd in between the election and my hopea ; 

Thrown ont hia angle for my proper life. 

And with anch cozenage — ia't not perfect conacience, 

To qnit Mm with thia arm ! and ig't not to be domu'd. 

To let this canker of oar nature come 

In further evil t 
Hon. It muat be shortly known to him from^England 

What (B the iune of the baaineaa there. 
Him. It will be short : the interim ia mine ; 

And a man'a life's no more than to aay " Ons." 

We see now that Hamlet is really trying to justify to hia 
own conscience the revenge which he has never been able to 
accomplish. Aa I have pointed out before, his great difficulty 
is to brin;:; himself to commit an open act of homicide ; he 
could kill the King on the spur of the moment, when lie 
thought he was hid behind the arras, but not when he was 
kneeling before hia eyes. He professes to regard the task of 
revenging his father's murder as a sacred duty imposed on 
him by a supernatural visitation, and justified by the corrubo- 
rating evidence of the murderer's demeanour during the play 
scene. If there could be anything wanting to remove aU 
merciful scruples from his mind, and to make the life of 
Claudius more justly forfeit to him, it was this treacherous 
attempt on Hamlet's own life; the motive of self-defence 
was now added to all the others, urging him to lose no time 
in seizing the sword of justice and striking the decisive blow 
which should rid the world of such a monster of guilt. But 
instead of doing so, he still debates the matter over and over 
^ain with himself; still wastes his ingenuity in devising 
more urgent incitements to action while he does nothing ; 
still spends his energy in bitter satire and vigorous denuncia- 
tions of the murderer; until accident brings the opportunity, 
until the impulse of passion lends the necessary resolution. 

Strange, indeed, is the contrast between his endless self- 
viudicatiODS, as far as the King is concerned, and his utter 
indifference at the sudden and fearful end he has contrived 
for the two courtiers. Is it that, because the sea is between 
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him and his victims, bia conscience seee but dimly^at Ench a 
distance } Some powerful associations with his uncle, dating 
back, perhaps, to a happy childhood, must have exercised an 
influence — none the less strong because he would not acknow- 
ledge it to himself — over Hamlet's mind. The very pains he 
takes to add fuel to his hate show that he knew how difficult 
it was to keep the fire bumiug. 

Eat I must return to the main point in question ; I mean 
to what extent can we admit Hamlet's narrative as a justifi- 
cation of his conduct towards Kosenciantz and Guildenstem ? 
The malignant misrepresentation of Hamlet's character, for 
which Steeveus^ia responsible, has drawn forth many able and 
indignant vindications of Shakespeare's favourite hero ; but 
while unable to agree with any of Steevens' deductions, I 
must confess that he seems right in refusing to judge Hamlet 
by any other evidence than that afforded by the tragedy itself. 
If we were to admit any circumstances, found only in the 
original story of Saxo Grammaticns, as exculpating the dra- 
matist from any blemishes in tiie delineatioo of his characters, 
we could not in justice decline to hold him responsible for 
other circumstances, derived from the same source, which 
might tell against him ; and thus we should be led into all 
kinds of errors, and should be utterly unable to form any tana 
estimate of Shakespeare's work. 

It is useless to deny that in the play of " Hamlet " there ia 
not one line which can be fairly said to prove that Bosen- 
ciantz and Gruildenstem knew what were the contents of the 
packet committed to their cara. Hamlet himself does not 
say they knew it ; he expresses his distrust of them in ths 
strongest language to his mother {see Act IIL, Scene 4^ liuea 
202 to 210 inclusive), but all that he says to Horatio now is — 

Why, man, they did nuke lore to tiati •mployment ; 

their defekt 
Does b7 their own inBiniiation groir ; 

and he seems to justify the terrible punishment he had in- 
flicted on them by the very fact that theii conduct throughout 
had been so underhand, and so cunningly false to him as . 
their friend and prince, that although their treachery was 
undoubted, they had not been openly guilty of any design - 
against his life. Hamlet declares — 

Thejr are not near mj oonaeienoe ; 
because he considered that by laying themselves ont to serve 
the King's ends from the very first moment they arrived at 
Court ; by their lack of frankness towards him, their old 
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scboolfeUow, at their first meeting ; by their steadily blinding 
their eyes to the state of afTaii-s at Court, and by denying to 
the griefs of their friend any sympathy ; by readily acceptini; 
the theory of his madness without trying to accouut for his 
melancholy and retirement from Court in any other manner; 
by accepting an embassy which their own common sense 
roust have told them could not mean any good to Hamlet, 
they had been so false to the duties of friendship and to the 
honour of gentlemen, that they deserved the death of traitors. 
It must be remembered that in Hamlet's character Shake- 
speare intended to protest against conventionality of all 
kinds. As to what the world might think right or wrong, 
Handet cared little : public opinion might justify the usurp- 
atiou and marriage of Claudius ; respectable members of the 
Court might overlook the indecent haste with which that 
marriage, really incestuous, was concluded ; worthy men of 
the world might hold it honourable as well as expedient to 
do the bidding of such a man aa Claudius, seeing he was a 
king ; these two well-behaved young gentlemen, who passed 
for his two most intimate friends, might wonder why Hamlet 
was 30 -odd and so out of spirits, might choose to forget how 
he loved his father, might assume that he acquiesced in the 
diiihonoor of his mother and in his own disinheritance ; 
others might see nothing to blame in their conduct ; but this 
brave, accompKshed, Acentric prince was unlike others in 
this, that he judged conduct by a higher standard than that 
of courts, or of the fashionable world ; he loved good for ita 
own sake, not for what could be got by it ; and in his indig- 
nation at the despicable weakness of these two courtiers, in 
the scorn which he felt for their time-serring cowardice, he 
allowed himself to be hurried into the commission of an act 
of cruelty, because, at the time, it wore an appearance of an 
exquisitely ironical punishment. It is possible that Shake- 
speare meant to mark, as strongly as he could, the hatred of 
a noble, honest nature for that complicity in crime which la 
the result of wHful blindness and self-interested negligence. 
The lesson is one which In this age we may all take to heart ; 
and while we shrink from the cruelty which is inseparable 
from all acts of vengeance, while we are pained to see the 
treachery of Claudius retorted on his agents with such ter- 
rible exactness, we cannot help feeling how dangerous it Is to 
side vrith evil against good, however high the wages ; to shut 
our eyes to the truth, however unpleasant ; to do wrong be- 
cause &e world cries out loudly it is right, and drowns the 
voice of conscience In the roar of its applause. 
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The next scene we come to (Act IV., Scene 4), followiiig 
the regular order of the play, is one which has been omitted 
almost invariably ou the stage. I find that Betterton cer- 
tainly never attempted it* Whether his predecessors did 
we do not know ; but the majority of his auccesaora have fol- 
lowed his example. There are, I admit, grave reasons for 
its omission, though no great actor can study the part of 
Hamlet without longing to deliver the grand and charac- 
teristic soliloq^tiy which it contains. In the first place, the 
scene is very awkwardly placed as regards time ; it comes in 
the middle of an aut, although it is evident that some con- 
siderable interval of time must elapse between this and the 
following 8cene.f In the second place, the soliloquy makes 
B very serious demand on the strength of the actor at a time 
when the moat powerful of Hamlets must feel the need of 
rest-, but I cannot help thinkiog that the latter objection 
would have been oftener overcome had the speech been of a 
more " effective " nature from the actor's point of view. An- 
other difBculty is that the scene necessitates the introduction 
of Fortinbras, who has been mercilessly auppreased in all 
recent acting editions of the play. The omission of the soli- 
loquy, which seems to me absolutely necessary to the perfect 
comprehension and appreciation of Hamlet's character, is so 
much to be deplored, that 1 would advise the restoration of this 
scene even at the risk of ending the fourth act here, and of 
so adding another act to the conventional five, into which, by 
a most arbitrary system, all tragedies are divided. The sub- 
division of long acts in operas is constantly practised with 
great advantt^e to the audience and to the actors : I confess 
I cannot see why such a convenient practice should not be 
extended to the dramatic works of Shakespeare, 

Hamlet, accompanied by Eoseucrantz and Guildensteni, is 
on his way to the ship which is to bear him to England, there 
to die by the foulest treacheiy, of which he has stroi^ aus- 
picious but no certain knowledge. On his way to the place 
of embarkation he encounters the soldiers of Portinbras on 
their march through the dominions of his uncle to the " little 
patch of ground " which it is their object to conquer from the 
Poles. Hatnlet thus questions a Captain whom Eortinbraa 
has despatched on an embassy to Claudius :-p.- 

Hah. Good «ir, whose powera &re these ! 

Ci.p. The; am of Norway, sir. 

Hah, How purposed, sir, I pray yon ? 

Cap. AguQat some p&rt uf Poland. 
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Ham. Wlio ofMUDUuida them, bit T 

Cap. The nephew to old Nomy, Fortitibraa. * 

Hau. Qoes it agunit the mun of Poland, lir, 

Ot tor soma frontier T 
Cap. Tmly to Bpeak, and with no addition. 

We go to gtia a little patch of groundi- 

That hath in it no pro6t but the name. 

To pajr five dnoata, five, I would not farm it ; 

Nor will it yield to Normty or the Pole 

A ranker rate, ihoold it be sold in fee. 
Ham. Why, then the Polaoh never will defend it 
Cap. Yea, it ia already sarriaon'd. 
Ham. Two thnuand aoius and twen^ thonaaad dacata 

Will not debate the question of Uiia straw : 

Thia ia the impoBthume of mnch wealth and peace, 

That inward breaka, and showa no oaiue without 

Wliy the man dies. I hambly thank you, air. 
Cap. Ood be wi' you, sir. [Exit. 



I think this scene is devised with the most admirable art. 
Hamlet is here brought into contact with an extravagant 
instance of that capacity for action in which he is so painfully 
deficient : as before, in the case of the player, he was witness 
of the most violent emotions excited by a fictitious sorrow, so 
is he now the witness of the most restless activity directed 
gainst an object so insignificant in itself, that the most prac- 
tical and active mind might well ask cut bono ? Here is the 
art of the dramatist ; for if the object of this expedition led 
by Fortinbras had been the conquest of some vast and wealthy 
territory, or the punishment of some gross outrage, or the 
vindication of some great piinciple of national honour, the 
self-reproach excited in Hamlet's soul, the contrast with his 
own cowardly inertness, would have been less strong. The 
analytical powers of hia mind detect at once the moral of 
such an incident, as it affects his own character ; the morbid 
self-Gonscioasness which lies at the root of that very inca- 
pacity for action, so bitterly, yet so vainly censured by him- 
self — an incapacity which he is ever confessing but never 
correcting — finds in this rash agression of the fiery young 
Fortinbras new food tor cynical renectlon. He philosophises 
admirably, resolves most daringly ; but carries out his philo- 
sophy and executes his resolve most feebly. Let us examine 
the soliloquy, and we shall see how masterly is the delinea- 
tion of Hamlet's character, how subtly the workings of such 
a mind are laid bare before us : — 
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If liu ohief good tmd multet of hii time 
Be bat to ■Island feed.) a beut, no more. 
Sore, he tiut made ni with such large discooTBe, 
Looking before and after, ave qb not 
Tbat capability and god-lita reaaon 
. To fnst m ns onased. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some oravea soruple 
Of thinking too preciBely on the event,~ 
A thought whiun, quarter'd, hath but oae pait wisdom 
And ever three para cowvrd,— I do not know 
^"' vet I live to aaj ' this thing's to dt^' 

I, and wUl, and strangth, and moaiu. 



Why yet 
Sith I ha' 



To do't. !KiampleB sroaa as earth exhotC n.. . 
Witoeai this army, of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 
WhoBB apirit with dirine ambitioo puffd 
Makes moutha at the ioviaible event, 
Ezposins what is mortal and^uiBure 

fortone^ death, and duiser 

I egg-shelL Bightly to be i_ 

ir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a atnw 
When honour's at the stoke. How etaod I then, 
That have a (ather kill'd, a mother stain'd, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 
And let all sleep, while to my shame I see . 
The imminent death of twenty thoaaaod nteo, 
That for a fantasy and trick of fame 
Go to theii graves like beds, fight for a plot 
Whereon the nambtrl cannot try the cauie. 
Which ia not tomb enough and continent 
To hide the stain t O. from this time forth. 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth 1 

That wonderful iuconsisteocy, whicli is 'the essence of 
human nature, ■was never more forcibly pictured than in this 
grand speech. When we read these words we are astonished 
at the shrewdness, the incisive criticiam, the stupendous 
commoD-sense, of the man who could utter them ; all that has 
passed before, surely, was a dream ; all hesitation, all pro- 
crastinatiou, all scruples of conscience, all tenderness of naturE^ 
all horror of violence, all over-sensitiveness as to the justice 
of revenge, all shrinking from the sternest severity of punish- 
ment, must disappear, and the reflective hero will now prove 
hiuiself the hero of action B^inning with the two servile 
and cowardly knaves the bearers of the treacherous mandate, 
of whom he will make a t«rrible example, he will at once go 
on to the arch-murderer himself and will expiate with un- 
relenting vengeance the death and dishonour of his beloved 
and honoured father, fulfilling to the letter the solemo charge 
of the perturbed and tortured spirit, and so procuring for it 
that reat which, while its commands were unheeded, it could 
never know. We have already seen how such expectation is 
partly realised ; we have yet to see how faithfully Shakespeare 
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follows out the grand problem of iDConsistency which he ha^ 
set himself. The most tragic element which exists in the 
world, that irony of events which seta at nought all human 
purposes, even while it seems to carry out their ends, was 
never more vividly exemplified than in the catastrophe of this 



How grand are the opening words of this soliloquy ! 



The word " all " should be slightly emphasised here. The 
striking accident of his meeting these forces, and learning the 
object of their march, makes him exaggerate the imiveraality 
with which all events seem to teach him the same lesson. 
Then follows an epigrammatic condemnation of the mere 
animal life — of leading which Hamlet could not justly aeouse 
himself He puts before himself the two alternatives of 
" bestial oblivion " on one hand, and on the other — 



from which he may choose the cause of his inaction, There 
is a wonderful force in these lines — 

I do not know 
Wlijr yet I live to uy ' thii thing'* to do,' 
Sitb I bftve oiitUM, and will, and itreiwUi, and bimiu, 
Todo't 

There is a relentless iusisture in his enumeration of all the 
requisites and advantages, all the motives and the materials, 
■wmch he possessed for carrying out the vengeance enjoined 
him. 
Note the contrast in these lines — 



Hamlet pictures Fortinbras as no li&rdy and brawny warrior, 
rude of speech and vigorous of frame, but as " a delicate and 
tender prince," no more richly gifted with the physical 
qualities which generally distinguish bold and active men 
than himself. So far as their forms, tlieir nature, tbeir 
education, are concerned, they are alike ; but in their deeds 
how unlike ! Hamlet with every motive that can urge him 
to swift and forcible action, his ^ther murdered, his mother 
dishonoured, with the sad reproachful faoe of that father's 
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spirit still stamped upon his mind, with the solemn reproaches 
of that aupernaturaj visitation still soundiag in his ears, 
stands weighing with scrupulous exactness every possible 
oonsequeiice of that which is to be done at once and yet 
remains undone ; while Fortinbras, his 



mockingly defies the future; exposing life, wealth, honour, 
everything that when exposed to danger is most perishable, to 
the powers of chance and death, to the countless perils of war ; 
and for what ? — 

Even for an egg>shell. 

Here is the same thought aa in that other great BoUlo(juy : 



Thstlh»ve! 

It was, as I have said, only a simulated emotion which 
raised that bitter reflection ; now it is real, positive, action. 

The beautiful lines which follow are well known ; they 
ought to be ivritten on every man's heart, for they are the 
perfect epitome of a noble nature : 

Rightly to be great 
]■ not to ttir without gnat tu^puneitt 
Bat greatly to find quurel in a sbaw 
When hononr'a at the it«ke. 

What follows has already entered into the paraphrase which 
I have rashly attempted — for volumes of words could not ex- 
press more clearly or more forcibly the working of a man's 
mind than these — but it is worth one's while to observe the 
intensity of these lines : 

while to my ihaiiie I No 
TI)e ittunineiit death ot twenty thonund men. 
That for a fantaiy and trick of fame 
Go to their gravea like bode. 

This last expression is beyond all praise ; and the amplifica- 
tion of what the Captain had told Mm is almost ec^ually fine : 



There is in this speech, as it were, a whirlwind of intellec- 
tual action which sweeps one along with it — intellectual action 
I have said, for what is the resolution with which Hamlet con- 
cludes ? 

O, bom Hat time forth, 
Uj Awghti 1)9 Uoody, ot be nothing worth ! 
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Kot " M7 duds be bloody," as we should have expected ; just 
aa before, in the soliloquy already quoted, we had "About my 
brain!" instead of " About, my Aaikia " or "arm!"" la fact 
Hamlet is so completely a maa of micd, that he acts only 
with his miad, confusing the source of action with the means 
of executing it. The first "bloody thought" which he carries 
out is the putting to death of Boaenctantz and Guildenstern, 
and this ha procures to be done rather thau lioM. 
We might have expected that, on discovering the nature of 
the royal commission of which they were the .bearers, he 
would have denounced their treachery before the crew of the 
ship, and have killed them himself ; but this was far too simple 
a course for Hamlet to pursue. He might have, not without 
reason, dreaded the interference of the officers and men on 
board the ship, who would be more likely to aide with Claudius 
than with Hamlet ; but such a direct plan of action probably 
never even occurred to him, for he was fascinated by the 
ingenuity, and intellectual vindictive ness, of the device which 
he adopted. But upon this subject I have already remarked 
at considerable length I have only reverted to it here. In 
order to show how the aversion of Hamlet's nature to direct 
and plain action is admirably maintained by Shakeapeare, even 
when he seems to have begun to act and ceased to reflect 

For a time we leave Hamlet, embarked on a dangerous 
journey, surrounded by treachery, from which chance, more 
than any effort of his own, delivers him, and brings him back 
again to Elsinore at a most critical moment The story now 
follows the hapless &te of Ophelia, and we witness the first 
of a long series of tragic events which spiing from the violent 
death of Poloniua, 

■ Sae Garvinas' admirable criticism ou thai suliloquy (at bqJ of Act 11,), 
ia which he enlarges oa thia poiat (voL ii., page 139, finiuiett'* Aathorieed 
Xranalation), though, as I have observed in Appendix E, tba exprassion ii 
not M oat Ol place m, at Snt wigbi, it teeiai. 
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Wl may take the interval, which elapses between the 
scene we are now considering (Act IV,, Scene 5) and the one 
before it, as at least one month, and probably more. 

During this time the hurried and.secret funei'al of Polonius 
had taken place ; Hamlet had sailed with Kosencrantz and 
Gruildeustem for England ; Ophelia, crashed by the terrible 
blows, coming at the same moment, of her father's sudden and 
mysterious death and her lover's equally sudden departure 
without a word of explanation, had, while yet her mind 
remained sufficiently clear, at once despatched a messenger 
to her brother to summon him from France ; the people, 
meanwhile, from whom the tragic end of Polonius and the 
virtual banishment of Hamlet could not long be concealed, 
had begun to murmur strange suspicions and to lend a reatly 
ear to vague and disquieting rnmours ; this uneasy and dis- 
contented frame of mind was aggravated by the madness of 
Ophelia, and fanned into open revolt by the arrival of 
Laertes, furious with rage, and crying loud for vengeance 
against those who were responsible for his father's violent 
death and hasty, disrespectful, iutemient I have spoken of 
the first part of this scene elsewhere," so that it is only 
necessary to notice here — first, how the Queen seems to treat 
Horatio with more respect and confidence, because she has 
become aware with how much trust and love he- was regarded 
by Hamlet ; next, that her son's reproaches had e£(ectually 
awakened her conscience, as is evident from the words that 
she utters to herself — 

^tUlt.) To my sick sotil, m lia'g true natuni is, 
Exah toy seema prologue to soma grest uniu : 
So full of srtleM JMlonsy ii gnil^ 
It apills itself in feariog to be spilt. 
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Tliis is the first instance of self-reproach that we find in her. 
Claadins seeiua, for the moment, somewhat humanised hy the 
sorro^ra that have come so thick npon both of them, and 
ehowa signs of tenderness in the presence of the wretched, 
distracted, Ophelia. But there is no sign of genuine repentance. 
With marvellottsly placid hypocrisy he speaks of Hamlet's re- 
moval from the country as if he had not given the treacherous 
mandate for bis death ; he laments his short-sightedness in 
yielding to the first impulse of fear and causing the body of 
Polonius to be interred in "hugger-mugger;" but he does not 
hint at the real cause of such imprudent haste, namely, the 
danger that any inquiry into the circumstances of the old 
courtier's death might lead to very inconvenient disclosures, 
and might betray the nature of the mistake through which 
that death had taken place. It may be noted here that Polo- 
nius would seem to have been popular : for the people resented 
his " obscure funeral " as well as his unexplained death ; 
they seem to have felt no anger against Hamlet, but rather 
to have believed that Claudius, for his own ends, had got rid 
of the minister who was most regarded by them, and to v.'hose 
hearty support it was very probably owing that the succes- 
sion of that king to the throne had been so little disputed. 
The last words of this speech of Claudius — 

O my dear Gertnlde, this, 
Like to a ronrdering-piere, in many places 
Givei me anperflaouB death — 

seem to indicate that he is nearly bresJring down under the 
burden of his guilt and its consequences ; but the entry of 
one of the attendants of the Court, witli the news of the 
rebellion in fiivour of Laertes* having actually broken out, 
immediately rouses him into action, and calls forth that dig- 
nity and self-possessioQ which it is evident he kuew well how 
to assume. Gertrude is no less ready in throwing off her dejec- 
tion, and in putting on that calmnesss and courage which 
become a Queen. 

Every one is famihar with the fine lines, in wliich the 
King rebukes Gertnide's fear for his peraonnl safety — 

Let him go, Gurtrndo ; do not fear oar penoa ; 

There'! anob dtvinitj doth hedge a king, 

That treasou can bat peep to irtiat it would. 

Acta little of his wiU. 

One can hardly repress a smile at the. ideii of any divinity 
hedging such a remarkably valueless piece of ground (morally 

* Additional Notoa, Ko. 12. 
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speaking) as Claudius was ; but there is no deoyiDg that if 
the reapeot he claimed was due to his office more than to 
himself, he acta the part of His Majesty to perfection ; and no 
donht, on the score of morality, he was not very far behind 
many of hia royal prototypes in History. 

From the questions, which Laertes puts, it is evident he 
could have received but a very confused account of hia 
father's death, while he would seem to be entirely ignorant of 
hia sister's madness. It is very difficult to reconcile Uiis with 
the King's words in his speech — 

Her brotlier u in secret come from France, 
Feeds on hia wonder, keeps himself in cloud», 
And mutts not buzzers to infect bis ear 
With pestilent speeches of hia father's death. 

Wber(> was Laertes when these bozzei-s were infecting his 
ear ? How long had he been in Denmark without coming to 
Elsinore? I am afraid we must leave these points in doubt, 
and be content with supposing that he hail, for his own 
reasons, kept himself in concealment at some distance from 
Elsinore, and had not held any communication with Ophelia. 
It may be that on his arrival in Denmark he wrote at once 
to her, but that she could return no answer to hia letters 
owing to her unhappy slate of mind. 

The language of I^rtes is more pasaioiLate than dignified, 
and Claudius haa certainly the advantage over him in this 
respect. 

thou Tile king. 
Give me my father I 

is a somewhat abrupt manner of addressing one's sovei-eign. 
But Claudius meets him with such aelf-possession and such 
well-acted nobility of demeanour, that the rage of Laertes is 
soon reduced to less formidable and more rational dimensions. 
But first he has his say — 

How cams be dead I I'll not be jnggled with ; 
To hell, allagiance 1 vows, to tlie blaokest devil 1 
Conscience and grace, to the profonndest pit I 
I dare dajnnatioii : to this point I stand. 
That both the worlds T give to negligence. 
Let come what comes ; only I'll be revenged 
Most thronghly for my father. 

These be " brave words ;" but I cannot join Gervinus* in hia 
panegyric on the conduct or language of Laertea ; nor can I 
accept such violent rant as the equivalent of daring action. 

* See Aathorised Translation (First bldition, vol. ii., pp. 119-20). 
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It seeina to me that all this fine talk about giving "botli tiie 
worlds to negligence," and sending "allegiance, conscience, &c^ 
to hell," only ends in thia noble-minded young man mddng 
himself the instrument of as mean an act of cowardly assas- 
sination as ever Tvas planned by two cut-throata. It is a 
beautiful touch, on the part of Shakespeare, that the dis- 
cussion between Laertes and Claudius should be interrupted 
by the entrance of Ophelia, whose pitiable condition not only 
serves to rekindle the fury of Laertes, but calls forth from him 
snch expressions of anguish, and creates for him so much sym- 
pathy in the hearts of the audience, that they are prepared to 
look on hira with so favourable an eye, as to be somewhat 
blind to the hideous treachery of that scheme of vengeance 
which he afterwards, with the assistance of Claudius, 
contrives. 

The exclamation of Laertes w^en Ophelia quits the scene 
is, indeed, so full of simple pathos that our sympathies, 
chilled, if not alienated, by his bombastic language on bis 
firat entry, return to bim — 

Do yon see thU, Ood t 

Kothing can be more touching than this cry of grief. Laertes 
is so genuinely affected by the sight of his sister's madness 
that his passion is moderated into a rational anger; lie 
listens patiently enough to the King's promise to explain the 
circumstances of Poloniua' death, and accepts his well-timed 
offer to submit the question of his share in it to the arbi- 
tration of Laertes" own friends. The language of Claudius is 
singularly judicioua : 

L«ert«a, I mnat commiine with your grief, 

Or von dony me right Go but apart, 

Iklue choice of whom your wiarat Menda yon will, 

And they ahall hear and judee 'twixt yon and me : 

If by direot or by collateral band 

They find ua toncb'd, we will our kingdom give, 

Onr crown, onr life, and all that we call onra, 

To you in aatiafaction ; but if not. 

Be you content to lend your patience to ui. 

And we shall jointly labour with your aonl 

To give it due content. 

Laertes could not but be impressed by such well-assumed 
generosity ; his answer is just and temperate — 

Let this be lo i 
His means of death, hia obecure fnneral. 
No trophy, swonJ, nor hatchment o'er hia bones, 
No noble rite nor formal oelentation. 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere bom heaveo to earth. 
That E mu«t cidl't in question. 
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The omiBBion of all the proper ceremonies, and of the boDoors 
usually paid to the noble d^, evidectly had mucb to do with 
the violent indignation of Laertea, Hi3 pride and the honour 
of his family were touched. This speech is one of the addi- 
tions in " the true and perfect coppie " of 160i ; in the earlier 
edition Laertes' speech is very different — 

Yon baae preuail'd my Lord, a while I'le itriue. 
To hnry griefe within » tombe of wrath. 
Which once Tnheaned, then the world iholl hears 
Leartea had & father he held deere. 

The whole scene between Claudius and Laertes has been 
mucb elaborated from the original bald sketch found in the 
first quarto, Shakespeare seems to have spent great care on 
the character of the latter ; and the mention of the " obscure 
funerals," &c., is evidently meant to impress on our minds how 
much the " honour " of Laertes was of that conventional and 
fashionable type, which suffers more from the neglect of that 
ceremony demanded by etiquette than from the commission 
of a dishonourable action — provided it is not likely to be 
found out. 

While Claudius is relating to Laertes the way in which 
Polonius met his death, the stage is occupied by a scene 
(Act IV., Scene 6) replacing that one in the earlier play, 
between Horatio and the Queen, which I have transcribed in 
the Appendix* Horatio is visited by some sailors, who bring 
him letters from Hamlet, announciug his capture by the 
pirates, &c. Thei-e are two or three points to notice iu this 
scene. Horatio says ; — 



This passage seems to imply, what the rest of the play con- 
firms, that Horatio's was a singularly lonely position. Wlio 
or what he was we can only conjecture : all we know is 
that he was a fellow-student of Hamlet's, but of what rank in 
life we are not told.-f- His fortune, we know from Hamlet's 
own words, was very small — 



To feed and clothe thee ! £ 

and it would seem that he was equally poor in friends, since 
he knew of no one who was likely to send any letter to hiin 

* 3ee Appendix M. 
» t See Additional Note, No. 13. 

t Act III., Scene 2, lines G2-G4. 
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bnt Hftmlet. This very loneliness waa probably one of the 
caiises Trbich first drew the young prince towards Horatio. 

Another point in this 8cene worth noticing is that the 
sailor who delivers the letters alludes to Hamlet as 
The ambauadoT that was bound for England ; 

which shows that Hamlet had preserved his ineognito to all 
but the chiefs of the pirates, perhaps even to them ; though 
he must have told them he was a peiSon of great influence 
at Court, as they treated him well because he was " to do a 
good turn for them." It is not difficult to believe that 
Hamlet fraternised with these rough sailors just as he did 
with the actors, and probably enjoyed his stay among them 
well enough. 

Horatio loses no time in setting out with the sailors to join 
Hamlet, whereby he would be prevented fi-om bearing of 
Ophelia's death till, in company with his friend, he witnesses 
the " maimed rites " of her burial. 

In the next scene (Act IV., Scene 7) we find that the King 
has completely satisfied Laertes not only that he was innocent 
of Poloniua' death, but that he stood in great danger himself 
from the violence of Hamlet What was the exact account 
which Claudius gave of the afiair we do not know ; but pro- 
bably he couteuted himself with very mncb the same account 
as that given by the Queen (Act IV., Scene 1, lines 8-12) : 

in hii lawlesi fit. 
Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
Wbi^ out bia rapier, cnra ' a rat, a rat ! ' 
And in thiis brainieh appiehenaion kills 
The unseen good old man. 

It will be 'remembered that then he expressed his fears for 
his own life. 

Tt had been so with ns, had we been there : 

but the story is incomplete in one very important point — 
Claudius, nnturaUy, withholds Hamlet's reason for seeking 
his life from Laertes — an omission which maies him ask 
with much reason : 

bat tell me 

Why yon proceeded not sgaiimt thete feats, 

To crimeml and so capital in nature, 



The King's answer is plausible enough; his devotion to the 
Queen made bim unwilling to punish the son whom she 
loved so much, and Hamlet's popularity waa so great that 
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any public proeeedinga against him would have been likely 
to have led to a revolution. Laertes is obliged to accept this 
explanation; "but," he adds, 

mj revenge will oome. 
KiKOpiEreak not your sleeps nr that ; jon must not think 
That we are mode of itaff ho fiat and dall 
That we can let ooi beard be shaok with danger 
And think it paatime. Yon shortly shall hear more : 
I loved yoor father, and we love ooreelf ; 
And that, I hope, will teach yon to imagine — 

It is evident that Claudius refers to the letter he had sent, 
by Eosencrantz and Guildenatem, to England ordering the 
instant execution of Hamlet ; indeed, he probably ■would 
have given Laerties a very broad hint as to what was the 
revenge he might speedily expect, had he not been interrupted 
by the entry of the messenger bringing letters from Hamlet 
himself, announcing his " sudden and more strange return." 
One is rather apt to overlook the dramatic nature of this 
situation {to use a technical term) when one finds fault with 
the construction of the last two acts of this play. A more 
complete surprise, as far as Claudius was concerned, could 
scarcely have been devised, or one which more thoroughly 
defeated all his plans. 

That Claudius is thoroughly puzzled at the strange turn of 
events, and that, at first, he is quite at a loss what to do, his 
words show. He even appeals to Laertes for advice — 

Can yen Bdvise me 1 

and his next speech is, as it stands in the . text, hopelessly 
obscure;* though it is clear enough that he is unable to 
account satisfactorily to himself for this sudden return of 
Hamlet, and that his mind is harassed by the possible dangers 
to himself that such a return suggests. I^ertes, on the con- 
trary, rejoices at the idea of meeting Hamlet — 

Itw 



He has the advant^e over the King of being single-minded 
in his purpose ; be needs no tortuous means to his end, though, 
ultimately, he weakly consents to use such. It would have 

* See Additional Note, He. 14. 

t The Qnarto 1608 reodi— 

That I shall liue to tell bim, thns he dies, 
which snggesU) that we might read here "Tbnadiest thou;" but all the other 
qnartos and folios ooncar in reading "didst" and " diddesL" 
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been well for his own honour had he adhered to the frank 
declaration of vengeance which he here makea, had he 
reproached Hamlet to his face, and openly challenged him 
tofighL 

But to the wily mind of Claudius any straigl^forwRrd 
revenge, such as could be obtained by a fair fight between 
Laertes and Hamlet, was utterly distasteful ; besides, such a 
revenge would be at best iincertain, and might fail in the 
end to lid him of his hated nephew. Once embarked upon 
the ocean of crime, one must sail on through all tlie rocks 
and quicksands ; a straight course is impossible. Already 
in his fertile brain and treacherous heart a scheme of 
cruel and underhand vengeance is being planned ; his only 
doubt is whether this generous, and seemingly noble-minded, 
youth will consent to be his instrument in carrying it out. 
So much more tractable is Laertes now than when, but a 
little while since, he rudely burst in upon the royal presence 
at tlie head of a riotous mob, that he consents to be ruled 
by the King so long as he does not " overrule " him " to a 
peace." The scheme, which in bo short a time baa gronn 
" ripe " in the " device " of Glandius, answers every end re- 
quired — it is sure, it, is safe, involving no dai^er or blame 
to those who execute it : 

Bat evao hu mother eIuII niiclurg« th« pnctico, 
And eta it •«cident 

Laertes gives the other his cue when he says — 

My I.ird, I wiU be ruled ; 
The nith«r, if yon could devise it lo 
That I might be the organ. 
Kisc. It falls right. 

YoQ have been talh'd of linca yonr triTel mnch. 

And that in Hunlet's hearing, for a quality 

Wherein, they aay, yon shins : your mm of parta, 

Did not together plnck inch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my r^aid 

0£ the nnworthiest siege. 

Observe the cunning with which Claudius manages hia 

flattery ; Laertes has so many good qualities, and of these 
the "least worthy," according to this good King's thinking, 
has excited Hamlet's envy; but this quality is depreciated by 
the artful tempter only to be extolled the next moment as 
A very riband In the cap of yonth, 

then, after tantalising him with some laboured and senten- 
tious phrases, he lets him know that this high report of his 
qoalitea comes from one, him!elf a pattern of manly skill 
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and conrage, for -whose opinion, as Claudius probably 
knew, Laertes had the ntmost reBpect, and to be praieed by 
whom was alone enough to excite hie vanity in the highest 
degree. At last it turns out that the quality, so especially 
praised by this great authority, was skill at fencing ; the very 
art in which Hamlet and Laei-tes had doubtless, in their early 
youth, been friendly but keen rivals. The feverish anxiety 
of the former to meet again his old antagonist, of whose 
praises he is madly jealous, is dwelt upon ; and then says the 
tempter— 

Noir, out of thi* — 
La£b. What oat of thit, my lord! 

He has not discovered yet to what all this is leading. Clau> 
dius having sufftcient^ aroused his vanity, now proceeds to 
kindle his anger: 

KiKO. Laertes, wm yonr father deu to jron ! 

Or are you like the paintiiig o[ a torrov, 

A face without a^heart 1 
LiXR. y^S o^fc yi>u t^i* f 

The simpler nature of the youth ia becoming slightly im- 
patient at the elder's prolixity ; still the latter persists in 
trying his patience. It is not till after another long diacnr- 
'sion that he comes to the point : 

Bat, to the quick o' tlie ulcer : 
Hamlet cornea baek i what would yon undertake, 
To show yonreeU yonr father's eon in deed 
More than in woroa 1 

Laertes' answer is brief, but there is no mistaking its ear- 
nestness — 

To cut hia throat i' the church. 

The tempter's object is gained ; the yonng man's passion, 
aggravated by the trial his patience has had to endure, is now 
at such a height that his leason, and sense of honour, will 
not be heard if they protest against the treacherous proposal 
which is now to be. made to him. 

I'he only fear, which Claudius now feels, is that his eager- 
ness for action should betray Laertes into some hasty step ; 
for the challenge must be made to come from Hamlet, and 
the other must keep close within his chamber. 

This scheme of Claudius is not so elaborate as we might 
have expected after such a long preamble ; perhaps he 
. puiposely moderates its atrocity, being not quite sure how 
lor h« might go. He 13 aoon reassured as to any doubts he 
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might Iiave felt regarding the willingDess of such a pattern 
of chivalry, as Laertes, to stoop to any treachery ; for to the 
tempter's comparatively simple plan of using an " nnbated " 
foil, the tempted .adds the complex villany of anointing its 
poinl with a poison so deadly that the slifjhtest scratch ^m 
it would be fatal 

It is now the game of Claudius to check the vindictive 
ardour of Xaertes; at the same time he feels he may go to 
any leogth in atrocity. This notable device may fail, may 
be detected ; so to make doubly sure, if Hamlet escapes the 
envenomed rapier, there shall be a poisoned cup, prepared in 
all loving amity, for his refreshment These two worthy 
characters having thus brought their plots to perfection, they 
are interrupted in their further communing by the entrance 
of the Queen, with the news of Ophelia's death — news which 
seems to keep Laertes from reflecting on the baseness of the 
crime which he has just promised to execute ; fanning, at the 
same time, his just wrath gainst the man whom he supposes 
to be the murderer of hia father, and the indirect cause of his 
sister's death. Claudius expresses his hypocritical fear that 
the rage which ho had calmed may now start forth again ; 
what he really feared was, lest this new aggravation of Ins 
suffering might not render Laertes incapable of the coolness, 
and patience, necessary for the success of their scheme. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon this scene both because 
it is of the greatest importance to follow it carefully before 
attempting to form any judgment of the character of Laertes, 
and because I believe it to be one of the most carefully 
elaborated scenes, as far as Shakespeare is concerned, in the 
whole play. The bare skeleton of it in the Quarto 1603 shows 
us what great pains he has taken in the revision of it ; and 
there is one important alteration which I cannot but think 
shows, more than anything else, what judgment Shakespeare 
intended us to form of Laertes. In the older versiOD tb« 
Sing makes his proposal thus : 

Wben yon tK hot in micUt of tU yonr pl»7> 
Among tha foylM ihaU k kaane lapior ha, 
Steapad in a miztnre of dekdly pojion, 
ni»t if it drow«i bat the leut dwauie of blood. 
In any part of him, he oannot liue ; 

80 that the idea of the poison does not come from laertes, a 
<3rcumstance which lessens his guilt in no little degree. 

As a psychological study, I think this scene, as it now 
stands, one of Shakespeare's greatest efforts. The oontraat 
betveeu the two natures is admirable. On the one side we 
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have the older and hardened criminal, on adept at treachery, 
and incapable of denying himself the pleasure of doling out 
his stores of iniqmty slowly, and with subtle relish of their 
super-excellent quality ; so enamoured of hypocrisy that he 
must smother every word of his murderous proposal with a 
pile of moral platitudes ; so inured to juggling with, his con- 
science that it comes natural to him to regale the youth, 
whom he is inviting to a vile crime, with unctuous lectures 
on the heavenly nature of filial love, and o£ "goodness " in 
general. Opposed to this higbly polished gom of villany, we 
have the passionate, violent, unreflecting youth, full of gene- 
rous impulses and high courage ; naturally averse to any but 
the directeat road to whatever might be his object; ready to 
" cut his enemy's throat in tho church" without a thought of 
the consequeucea ; who would have fought by the hour, and 
as long as he could hold a sword, if anyoue had dared to 
call him a coward ; and yet was so devoid of any true and 
stable principle of courage or honour, that he could listen to 
a proposal to stab an unarmed man undercover of a friendly 
trial of skill, and could aggravate such a proposal by the 
addition of a subtle and deadly poison to tie weapon of 
assassination. This contrast, so skilfully preserved in all the 
finest details, ceasing only when, in accordance with the great 
moral truth which the poet is instilling, their perfect resem- 
blance is shown in their common waot of that vigilant and 
incorruptible virtue which is the result of fixed and un- 
alterable principles, and alone can preserve us from crime — 
such a study of character shows the hand of a mester who 
knew human nature, not by the reading of books, but by the 
observation of mankind, less from laboured research than 
from that instinctive knowledge which is only given to tho 
few who are born to the imperishable heritage of genius. 

The character of Laertes is one of which we are tempted 
to form a higher opinion than, on close examination, it will 
be seen to deserve ; becanae we cannot help sympathising 
with him under the terrible calamities which befall his father 
and sister. A writer, quoted in Malone's " Shakespeare," 
remarks very justly : — 

" Lurtei' chsTuiter ia > verj' odd one ; it ia not eaiy to sa} irliethei it ia 
good or bad : bat hia oonaenting to the vilUnoiu oontriTonoe of lbs 
Qsnrper'i t« mnrder Hamlet makei him ronch more a bad man tlian a good 
one."— Ed. 1621, vol. vii., page 522. 

(xeivinus* seems to me to take far too favourable a view 
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ot this " subordinate hero's " character. I have already (in 
Appendix D) explained the light in which, as it appears to 
me, we ought to regard his conduct towards Ophelia in the 
earlier scenes of the play ; it only remains to consider what 
proportion of guilt we must assign to him in this plot against 
Hamlet's life, to which he so readily lends his aid. 

Wg must remember that the relations between the young 
prince and Laertes had been very intimate from their earliest 
childhood. Hamlet says in the midst of his rage — 

What ii the nwoa that yon use me thos ! 
I loYod you ever : 

—Act v.. Scene 1, linei 277-278. 

And again, when he is begging pardon of Laeites for his 
violent conduct — 

Let myducbuffling from a pnrpoaed btU 
Free me bo far in your moat generoiu thoaghta, 
That I have ihot mine arrow o'er the house, 
And hurt my brother. 

—Act v., Scene 2, linea 22S-231. 

But it was not only against the friend, but the prince, that 
Laertes conaent« to practise such perfidious treason. It is 
evident that, whatever might be the feeling of the rest of the 
Court, Laertes thoroughly believed Hamlet to be the heir- 
apparent to the throne. In warning Ophelia against setting 
her affections on Hamlet, he says — 

but yon nuiit fear, 
TTi« greatneai weigh'd, his will ia not hia own ; 
For he himself is SDbiect to his tdrOi : 
He may not, as unvalued penons do. 
Carve tor himaelf, for on his choice depends 
The safety and health of this whole state. 
And therefore must hie choice be circumscribed 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
Whereof he ia the head. 'Hien if he says be lores you. 
It fits your wisdom bo far to believe it 
As he m his particular act and place 
May give hia saying deed ; which is no furUier 
Than the main voice of Denmark goea withaL 

—Act I., Scene 3, lines 18-28. 

Such language could be used only of one who was recog- 
nised — by the speaker at least — as occupying that high 
position in the State, second only to the Sovereign, which 
belongs to a Crown Prince, to whom the duty of every loyal 
knight and gentleman was to render the utmost respect and 
honour. To assassinate Hamlet was, on the part of Laertes, 
an act of high treason, as well as of private treachery. 

And what was the character of him against whose life he 
was plotting ? Claudius, in proposing the crime, is forced to 
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pay a tribute to the noble, frank, and uneoBpicioua nature 
of bU nephew : 

he, b«iDg renuM, 
Most generona uid free from >I1 coutiiTuig, 
WiU not p«nue the foili, [Act lY., Scene 7, Uqm 1SE>137. 

Surely, had T..aerte3 possessed one spark of true chivalry, 
these wutds would have made him pause : he would, even in 
the midst of his natural rage and furious desire to avei^e his 
father's death, have exclaimed, from an irresistible impulse 
of honour, " No ! I cannot pursue any but an open and 
manly vengeance against such a foe : I cannot degrade myself 
by stooping to artifice against one whose generous nature 
renders such artifice the moat cowardly treachery." The real 
character of Hamlet must have been known to the brother of 
Ophelia ; he must have seen enough of the young prince to 
feel sure, that if he went boldly to him and demanded of him 
an account of his conduct, he would have at least as good a 
chance of arriving at the truth, as he had by taking counsel 
with one whose only idea of vengeance was a mean and 
dastardly assassination. 

Base enough was the plan of revenge as Claudius proposes 
it; but unspeakably baser was the embellishment which the 
ingenuity of this chivalrous young man added to it. Laertes 
threes to entrap the friend of his youth, his generous rival in 
many an honourable contest, into a challenge at their 
favourite game of skill. In this game he is to have the 
advantage of a real weapon instead of a sham one ; and, as 
if this were not enough, he is to call to his aid that most 
cowardly weapon — even of murderers — poison. Should his 
antagonist, by any chance, escape this twofold danger, under 
the pretence of a refreshing draught he is to be disposed of 
by another and more potent poison. In this precious scheme 
of manly vengeance the daring young warrior perseveres, 
oven after his antagonist has apologised most humbly for wliat 
offence he is conscious of having committed, and has shown 
clearly enough that he could, if called upon, explain the 
unhappy death of Laertes' father ;• but it never occurs to 
this pattern knight that he might have paused, even at that 
point, and in a private conference with Hamlet have learnt 
the truth of what, to the most inflamed mind, could not but 
have seemed something of a mystery. No, he goes on with 
his foul task, and, in spite of such scruples.f as even the 

* Stt Act v., Scene 2, lines 215-231. 
t Set Act ¥., Scene 2, linea 282-283 :— 

Lake. My lard, I'll hit him now. 

Kino. I do not think 't. 

LuB, (atide). Jaid yet It ii almoet aguiut taj conwienoe. 
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most hardened criminal mast have felt, be stabs tbe unsns. 
pecting Hamlet with tbe envenomed point. At tbe last, it is 
tnie, be repents; or rather, he expresses remorse; though even 
then he puts more of the blame than was just on Claudius. 
Jlis last words are bis best : — 

Ezcluuige forgiveneaa with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Thine and m j fatliei'i death oome not npon thee, 
Nor thine on me ] 

— Aot v.. Scene 2, linu 816-318. 

It is of this cowardly assassin that Ciervinus thus writes': — 

" Lwrtei goea £0 far aa to poiKin hit iword, that in single tombat (!) with 
Hamlet he may mora inrel; obtun bia end. He ntltUt b]/ Ait hi> kiaghtty 
hoTuur, althongh he treats hia revenge rather a* a matter of honour, wlula 
for Hamlet it i» a hear; natter ol oonecienca. But in the midat of thia 
paaaion, draiittd tven to unxrupaltnaiuai, he ia strictly confined to the one 
object of hia revenge, whilst bj Hamlet's loitering steps the goiltleaa 
Polooios falls, Ophelia beoomea orazed, Rosencranta and Gnildenatem are 
made a aaorifloe, and himaell and his- motber periah." — (Anthoriaed Trans- 
lation, 1st ed., vol. ii., pp. 119-120.) 

Ibis is but one fr^;ment of tbe indirect panegyric which 
this great German critic pronounces on Laertes : one would 
certainly tbink that the passive was prophetic,! ^""1 intended 
to glorify tbe great man wbo has subdued German culture 
beneath bis iron rule. A " combat " (according to Gervinus) 
is a feucing-bout between one man armed with a foil and the 
other with a sharp rapier ! To use an " unbated" weapon in 
such a trial of skill, having previously anointed that weapon 
with a deadly poison, is merely to " sully your knightly 
honour ) " I hope those Danes wbo are at present rejoicing 
under tbe amenities of the German rule will i-ead this pas- 
nagfi for their edification ; it may perhaps reconcile them to 
that conscientious but slightly unscrupulous system of pro- 
cedure, which they may have been tempted to cbaracterifie as 
callous perfidy and mean brutality. 

Amazing, indeed, is tbe moral obliquity which can permit 
a great and learned man to be fascinated, by the superficial 
energy of such a character as Laertes, into glossing over tbe 
most detestable crimes with hearty approbation masquing 
under the guise of feeble censure. Gervinus wrote in 1850, 
and we are now in 1875 ; those of us who are not blinded by 
b^otry, or muzzled by time-serving cowardice, have been able 
to recognise, in the grand spectacle of an united Germauy 

:• fint pnbliahed in 1S6D. 
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extinguished under a Prussian helmet, the same moral 
oblitiuity which dictated such a passage as that I have 
quoted. The " dreamera " have become the " men of action," 
aad they ai'e now as strong as any nation can be, of wJiose 
armour the chains of tyranny fumiah no little part ; let them 
lejoice while they may ; let them exalt bloodshed above 
courage, and grasping avarice above honest industry ; let 
them miscall the meanest and eruelleat * system of reli- 
gious persecution ever undertaken, even by the most ignorant 
barbarians, a struggle for civil liberty ; let them continue, 
conscious of their own strength in a monstroush' over- 
gi'own army, which drains the life-blood of the country, 
to defy treaties and violate their plighted word as a nation : 
now is their brief day of triumph ; — but the time will come 
when they will awalte too late to a sense of their own degra- 
dation, vhen they will Und that, in fighting against a 
phantom of religious tyranny, they have flung away the safe- 
guards of civil liberty and given themselves over, bound hand 
and foot, into the power of a monster of political tyranny ; 
when, perchance, the cry of " This is I, Hamlet the Bane!" 
may ring through Germany with a somewhat different echo 
than when it could only speak, to the nation's conscience, 
of Uie dangerous sfmilarity of their own character to the 
over-reflective and too scrupulous young prince, ever prone 
to speculation and averse to action ; f when there may be no 
Laertes and Claudius at hand to concoct the treacherous 
assassination, of the unwelcome intruder ; and when the 
spectre of a national crime, which bayonets could not bury 
for ever, shall rise from the grave to demand, it may be to 
exact, a just vengeance. 

The fifth act commences with the well-known scene be- 
tween the two " Clowns," or " Grave-diggers." This scene 
has been much censured by -some critics, on the ground that 
its broad humour is out of place in a tragic work. But here 
ia the very excellence of Shakespeare's genius — that he does 
not shrink from mingling the humorous with the pathetic ; in 
fact, he does not shrink from portraying human life as it 
really is.^ He knew mankind in general as well as he knew 
that portion of it which forms the audience of a theatre ; 

* Most cmel, beoaaae the Germau persecution is directed against the 
soul, and not the body. A true Cstholio woold rather periBh at the stake 
than live, as he ii compelled to lire in most p«rta of the German Empire, 
without the Sacraments. 

t See Gervinua's eloquent parallel between Hamlet and the German 
natioD. — (Authorised Translatioo, lat edition, voL ii., pp. 145-ld9.} 

t See sbore, Fart II., page 41. 

g2 
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he knew that if his playa were to attract spectators they 
must be varied, and not monotonous : we may admire such 

tragedies as Voltaire's in the closet, but on the stage they 
crush us under their massive weight of lugubriousness. But 
this system of brightening up tn^edy, by an infusion of the 
oomic element, is contiary to all canons of foreign criticism. 
Any one who has seen " Hamlet " played on the Italian stage 
wUl have observed the preternatural gravity of Polonius, for 
instance, and generally how careful all the actors were, includ- 
ing even Hamlet himself, to divest the play as much as 
possible of any taint of humour. In this very scene we are 
now considering, when I saw it played at Naples, there was 
only one grave-digger (lie was necessary for Hamlet), and he 
sang quite a pretty little song in place of the humorous 
ballad of which " The First Clown " in Shakespeare gives UB 
such an odd version. 

Who that has seen the tr^edy of Hamlet represented, 
whether weU or ill, has not felt that this scene comes as a 
welcome relief, just at that point when the strain which has 
been put upon our sadder and more pathetic feelings has 
been greater than we weU could bear. The madness and 
death of Ophelia, the revolting treachery of Claudius, the 
miserable weakness of Laertes, have plunged us into a state 
of mind which is likely to render us impatient of anything 
but the briefest termination of the story, unless it be relieved 
by some gleam of cheerfulness. We are invited by the author 
to assist at the making of the grave which is to receive the 
pure body of Ophelia : an ordinary dramatist would treat us 
to nothing more refreshing than a series of dreary and solemn 
platitudes on death ; but Shakespeare extorts from us invo- 
luntary smiles at the humours of two simple clowns, who are 
portrayed, not aa unnatural vehicles ot dismal sentiments, 
but as natural sources of genuine amusement. They go to 
their work with just as much sense of its solemn import as 
such men would, in real life, feel ; they bandy grim jests, and 
the one who, by virtue of being less ignorant than his 
assistant, is able to assume all the superiority of learning, 
tickles our sense of humour by his absurd and unconscious 
blunders no less than by his placid self-conceit. This 
Clown belongs to the same class of characters as Bottom 
and Dogbeny ; men who, having picked up some scraps of 
learning and long words, of which they know neither the 
proper use nor meaning, so thoroughly believe in their own 
intellectual superiority over their fellows that we cannot help 
laughing with them, rather than at them, for their ridicnlooa 
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vanity. The whole essence of the humour in these characters 
lies in their utter unconflciouaneas of their own errors ; 
immediately the actor tries to emphasise their absurd mis- 
takes, aa if he knew he was saying something amusing, 
all that humour Tanisbes. I have myself met with such 
characters, in real life, more than once) and I have beea im- 
mensely impressed by the perfect self-complacency with which 
they gave forth their grandiloquent mispronunciations* 

With regard to this scene, there seems to be little doubt 
that Shakespeare had in bis mind the case of Sir James 
Hales,+ of which he could only " have heard in conversa- 
tion," as Malone points out ; this is but another instance of 
the observant nature of our great dramatist ; his ears as well 
as his eyes were always open. 

When Hamlet enters with Horatio we find him more 
than ever disposed to avail himself of any temporary 
disti'action which may offer itself How the two friends 
contrive to find themselves in the churchyard at this oppor- 
tune moment we must not inqiiire too closely. This is, 
surely, one of those cases in which the dramatist may be 
allowed some licence in the arrangement of his incidents. It 
is more important to observe that the character of Hamlet is 
here most admirably sustained, and that as he approaches, 
unconsciously, nearer to the fulfiiment of his long delayed 
task, he becomes more prone to reflect and moralise on every 
ciicumstance which comes under his notice, He is wander- 
ing about Id a purposeless manner, while his work of vengeance 
remains undone, while the solemn command of the Grhost, 
and the promptings of j^st self-defence, alike remain neg- 
lected, while the maiden that ho loved so devotedly is lying 
on her bier — he does not know of her sad fate, it is true ; Hora- 
tio, who had seen her in her pitiful distraction, but who was 
ignorant of her death, had, perhaps, scrupled to tell him the 
painful news; — still, it would have been only natural that he 
should have made all the haste he could to gain some tidings 



whidh iiftve u. , . „ . . . 

Gardeaa, on a certain WMt-Monday, wlien the heat was exoeasiva. (hkt 1 
happened to be taking my laoch at a table next to a worthy middle-aged 
oonple, whou facaa bore witaw* to the exertione they Imd made in tha 
puisuit of zoological knowledge. " Mary, my dear," remarked the gentle- 
man, "it's awEul 'ot" " 'Ot, James !" answered the lady, while fannino 
herself with a newspaper; "I'm ^erleatlj proslituteii with the 'eat" 1 
never shall forget the ezmessian of placid self .satiefactioD. which orerspread 
her ample conntenance as she gave atterance to this unhappy sentenoe. 1 
WM prostrated with suppreMed langhter, if not with the heat, 
t Set NotM in Malone's Shaketp«are (sdttioa 1B21), voL viL , paga t6j. 
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of Ilia beloved ; yet Le lingers in thia ohurehyatd^ and is lost 
in -wonder because the vulgar sexton can find beart to aing 
while he is digging a grave. It is evident that Hamlet is 
now in that condition into wMcb sensitive natures, when 
oppressed by calamity, are very apt to sink — he is in a state 
of mental disturbance wbicb in its very anxiety to escape 
from the subject which most weighs upon the mind is apt to 
confound itself, as far as unthinking observers are concerned, 
with heartless apathy. Alas ! how little they know the 
terrible oppression which, in such unhappy men, wraps the 
heart round, like a leaden shroud ; it is to this Hamlet after- 
wards alludes when be says to Horatio — 



All the time that he is moralising on the skulls which the 
unfeeling grave-digger "jowls on the ground;" while politi- 
cian, courtier, lawyer, fine lady, jester, all in turn are the 
subjects of bis cynical sermons ; while he bandies jests with 
the rude but ready sexton ; not for one moment is he able to 
escape from the cloud that hangs over bim : be may smile at 
the pragmatical impertinence of the " absolute knave " who 
answers hia questions with so little respect, but the heavy 
weight at hia heart grows none the lighter. There is some- 
thing infinitely more trt^ic in these vain attempts to escape, 
though by means of the most trivial distractions, from the 
oppressive shadow of the rapidly approaching catastrophe, 
than in all the grand sonorous groanings of heroic titigedy. 

There are one or two points worth remarking in this scene : 
one is that the grave-digger, although he bad been so long 
employed near Elsinore, evidently does not recognise 
Hamlet; we may conclude that his cloak would partially 
conceal him, and that as he would probably be in tie same 
dress as that which be wore when taken by the pirates, his 
appearance would not show many signs of his princely rank. 
Another point is that from the words which this " clown " 
uses in speaking of Hamlet — 

Ha thftt is mad mid Bent into England — 

it would seem that the common people knew nothing mote 
of the reason why he had been sent out of Denmark but that 
it was on account of hia madness. 

Another point, which I should have thought would have 
attracted the attention, at least of the more modem commen- 
tators, is that we liave here the 'same joke about the mad- 
ness of all Englishmen, which has so long been a cardinal 
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point of most foreigners' creeds with regard to tu, and which 
the eccentricity of some of our fellow-countrymen, when tra- 
velling, has helped to confirm. It would be curioua to know 
whether the same opinion of iis prevailed generally in Shake- 
speare's time, and what was the origin of it.* 

The remaining point of importance in this scene ia the 
allusion to Hamlet's a^e, from which it appears, according to 
the grave-digger, that he was bom on the very day his father 
defeated Fortinbraa (lines 139, 140) ; that also on that day 
this rustic wit " came to" the trade of grave-maker (lines 136, 
136) ; finally, that he had " been sexton, man and boy, thirty 
years"" (lines 152, 153). This would seem to put it beyond 
doubt that Hamlet was thirty years old. Besides this evi- 
dence we have the corroborative circumstance that Yorick's 
skull had lain in the earth three-and-twenty years (line 163). 
As Hamlet tells Horatio that he knew Yorick, who had 
borne him " on hia back a thousand times," and whose lips 
he had kissed "he knew not how ofl" (lines 173-176), in 
fact, that Yorick had been the constant companion of his 
early childliood, the age of Hamlet could not have been pos- 
sibly much less than thirty years. I have thought it better 
to discuss in the Appendixf the question how much we 
ought to rely upon the figures in the passage referred to 
above. 

Hamlet's moralisiuga are interrupted by the entrance of a 
fimeral procession, in which are the King, Queen, and the 
courtiers. Here is another distraction to occupy his restless 
mind. It seems to me hard to conceive a more dramatic 
" situation," or a more pathetic incident than this : he has 
no idea whose the funeral is ; even Laertes' presence does 
not surest to him that it may be Ophelia's body which 
they follow " with such maimed rites," As I have pointed 
out before, Horatio could not have known of Ophelia's deatli 
any more than Hamlet ; but he had seen her in her pitiable, 
distracted state, and it would certainly seem that, if he had 
spoken of her at all to Hamlet, he had concealed the gravity of 
her affliction ; otherwise the latter would surely have sus- 
pected that the funeral was bers. How deep a pathos there 
is in the perfect unconsciousness of Handet that every detail 
of this sad ceremony at which he was looking as an unin- 
terested spectator, touched so nearly the tenderest feelings 
of his heart — 
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This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo ite own life : 'twaa of Kune estate. 
Coach we awhile, and mark. 

— Linei 203—210. 

The way in \i-liich he mentions Laertes has, to the sadience 
who know what has happened, something in it of satire which 
the speaker never intended — 

That i« Laerte* — a vetj noble youth. 
It seems to me that at this point the actor generally loses aa 
opportunity for the display of facial acting of the highest 
order. Harolet and Horatio have retired out of sight of those 
who are taking part in the funeral ceremony, but not out of 
sight of the audience. • Some actors I have seen cover their 
face with their cloaks, while others almost go off the stage ; 
but surely Hamlet, immediatejy he hears the words, " Her 
obsequies," &c., in answer to the demand of Laertes — 
What ceremony die t 

would begin to listen with the closest att^tion ; the fact 
that it was a woman's funeial would strike him. A little 
fnrtber, when he hears the words — 

Yet here ihe is allow 'd her roaidoi oranbi, 
Her maiden itrewments, ftc, 

suspicion of the terrible troth would begin to dawn on him ; 
his eyes would glance rapidly from face to face with a 
piercing look, his grasp of Horatio's hand would tighten, his 
breathmg become quicker and quicker, till at Laertes' words — 
A miuiitering angel *hall my sitter be, 

the dreadful certainty would biirst upon him — it was his 
love's half-honoured grave that lay open there before him, it 
was her sweet body on which that aad rain of flowers was 
falling ; with a sob, half-suppressed, he would throw himself 
on Horatio's breast, as the words come from him in a low 
moan of despair — 

What, the fair Ophelia 1 

the name be seemed to have loved best to call her. Perhaps 
these few words were the firat full confession of hiff love he 
had ever made to this true and single-hearted friend ; for even 
to him he never seems to have told the secret of this love, 
which, under the cruel repression that he exercised over it, 
was silently eating away his heart. It is but for a moment 
that he suffers himself to be overcome ; the sound of Laertes' 
Voice, invoking curses on the head of him, " whose wicked 
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deed " had depiived the sveet maid of her " ingenious Bense," 
rouses him ; and as he sees the brother, half-mad with pas- 
sion, leap into the grave ; as he listens to that bombastic dis- 
play of grief — 

Now pile yoar dnrt npon the quick and dead, 

Till of thia flat a numntaiD 7011 have niada 

To o'ertop old Felion ot the ikyiah head 

Of blno OlympQi. 

— when Hamlet aees and hears all thia ; he who loved this 
fair and sweet maiden with a love which was all the fiercer 
because it had to be crushed ; he who had sacrificed this love 
and its object on the altar of a great purpose which was not, 
for all that cruel sacrifice, a whit nearer fuliilment ; he who 
had torn the tender strings of his own heart, had broken hers, 
and shook her reason from its throne, and bad done all this 
in vain ; — what wonder is it that bis soul is filled with bitter^ 
ness, that the s^bt and sound of this brother's outrageous 
grief maddens him, and that he too leaps into the grave with 
the cry — 

This is I, 
Hunlet the Dane. 

In these few words Hamlet would seem to say : "This is I 
whom you execrate as the wretch who has kiUed your father 
and driven your sister into madness. I confess I did this, 
bat I did it unwittingly. Eevile me, curse me, use me as 
you will I can bear anything but the mockery of your pre- 
tending that jour grief is greater than mine," Surely in 
this case the circumstances would excuse in any man, even 
in one who, unlike Hamlet, was, by habit and nature, en- 
dowed with the utmost self-command, an outbui'st of furious 
passion. The torture of self-suppression had become greater 
than human nature could bear. In vain bad he tried to bum 
all tenderness out of his heart, to force himself into a deed 
of just vengeance ; through bis weakness he had failed ; 
failed utterly to strike one blow against the guilty murderer, 
while by the irony of fate two innocent lives, one that of 
her whom be loved best on earth, had been sacrificed through 
his unwilling agency. Brought, as it seemed, by the cruel 
caprice of the same relentless fate, without any warning, to 
the grave of his love, when it was too late to speak one 
tender word to her, or to beg ber forgiveness for his harsh- 
ness, he bears her brother, who he knew never loved her with 
the same tenderness that he did, calling down " full t«D times 
treble woe " on hia head — as if there could be greater woe 
than- what he was enduring then — and demanding to he 
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biiried with Ophelia, aa if there were no one else in the world 
who would die for her ! Why, Hamlet must have felt that 
he woald gladly, die, ten thousand times, the most agonising 
death, if he coiild only call her back to life. 

The malignant way in which Steevena has misrepresented 
Hamlet's conduct in this scene is pretty well known, chiefly 
from the indignant remonstrances it has called forth. But it 
niaj be as well to give the passage here : — 

" Be interrapts the funeral designed m bonaur of this ladj (Ophelia), 
at which both the King and Queen were ptssent ; and by sooh «n outrage 
to deoeitQj, renders it still more necessary for the usurper to lay a second 
stratagem for his life, thoagh the firtt had proved abortive. He iuBinlta the 
broUier of the dead, and boasts of an affection for his sister, which before 
he had denied to her face, and yet at tbia very time must be considered aa 
desiroiu of supporting the character of amadman, so that the openness of 
his oonf esmon is not to be imputed to Mm a« a virtue. " 

Poor Hamlet ! Had you been standing in the Old Bailey 
dock, and George Steeveiis counsel for the prosecution, yon 
Would have scarce escaped hanging ! For good taste had 
Veracity this venomous indictment reminds one of the Old 
Bailey in its worst days. It was, perhaps, well for Mr. 
Steevens that no usuiper was at hand to punish outrages to 
decency, on the part of critics, in his day with the same 
sternness which Claudius found necessary in Hamlet's case. 
Seriously speaking, it is hard to believe that the man who 
wrote the above criticism had ever read Shakespeare's 
" Hamlet." One would think it referred to the conduct of 
some misguided young man who had rudely interrupted the 
funeral " designed in honour " of some distinguished person in 
Westminster Abbey. The whole circumstances of the case, 
the character, situation, and calamities »f Hamlet— in fact, 
all that has happened, or has" been told us, in the former part 
of the play, is ignored. It is sufficient to observe here that 
when Hamlet told Opheha " he loved her not," he was speak- 
ing in the character of a madman ; while, in this case, it is 
real passion which completely overcomes his self-control. 

Maddened aa Hamlet is by the sight of Laertes' grief, he 
still retains sufficient command of himself to remonstrate 
with him. Immediately on his leaping into the grave, 
Laertes seizes him by the throat, exclaiming — 

The devU take thy loal t 

Hamlet forbears, at first, to repel violence with violence. 
There is d^nity as well aa self-command in his answer — . 
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&uf . Thoa prajr'at not well. 

I prithM, take tlijr fingeni from my tliroat ; 
For, thonoh I vo not «p1eaetiTe uxd neh. 
Yet h&ve I ia me BomettuDg duigeraas, 
Wbioh let thy iriBdom fear. Hold off thy hand. 

He does not foiget that Laertes is, after all, her brother ; 
he does not at first atrnggle with him ; he begs him to take 
hia hand off him ; for though he ia not prone to violence, he 
lias " aomething dangerous " in him nov. It would seem that 
liaertes, foi^etting all but his hatred of Hamlet, would then 
and there have taken his revenge. The latter is driven to 
defend himself, and aome of the courtiera are obliged to part 
the two.' Hamlet's blood is now up, and he flings away all 
concealment ; 

Hi.li. Why, I will fi^fat with him npOD thii theme 

TJutil my eyelids n-ill no longer wag. 
QuiBK. my son, what theme ? 
Hah. I loved Ophelia : forty thousand brothera 

Conld not, with all their qnantity of lore, 

Makenp my anm. 

It is impossible for me to describe the effect which that 
cry of agony, "I loved Ophelia," has upon mo. I never 
heard it yet spoken on the stage with one-thousandth part of 
the force that rightly belongs to it. Is it not the key to much 
of the myatery which Hamlet haa been to all around him, 
and, in aome degree, even to himself ? It is the cry of a 
love which haa been cruelly beaten down, which haa been 
kept, aa it were, chained and gagged in the farthest comer of 
his sorrow-darkened heart ; it has never ceased to atrnggle 
against its fetters ; and now at last, in the angniah of death, 
its bonds are burat and ita voice can be stifled no longer. 
Whatever the consequences, in the presence even of hia uncle, 
before whom he would have shrunk from showing any glimpse 
of his real feelings, Hamlet ia obliged to lay bare hia heart's 
wounds. Preciaely in proportion to the sincerity and depth 
of his love for Ophelia has been the difficulty which he 
experienced in fulfilling a task involving the abandonment 
of that love. Much of his bittemesa to her and others la 
now explained; for he was trying to kill an affection which 
would not die. 

It ia remarkable that in hia fury Hamlet makea action 
the test of sincerity : 

What wilt tbon do tor her t 
And BL^ia : 
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To outface me with iMping in her grave ! 
Be buried qaick nitli her, and so will I : 
And, if thon prate of moiintaiiui, lat them throw 
Milliona of acre* on na, till onr ground, 
Singeing his pate agauut the burning zona 
Mue OsBa liJu a wart t Nay an tbon'U monlb, 
I'll rant m well »a thon. 

It IB evident that Hamlet speaks theae words with the 
utmoat vehemence ; he is in that state of excitement in 
which auch temperaments as his crave the outlet of action ; 
at this moment he would do any of the things that he men- 
tions. Whether, finding himself carried away by his rage 
into a declaration of his love for Ophelia, he has suflicient 
presence of mind to exaggerate liis language wilfully, in 
order that he may lessen the importance of such a confession, 
may be a matter for conjecture. I believe myself that this 
outburst is one of those uncontrollable paroxysme of excite- 
ment which persons who, like Hamlet, are on the rei^e of 
madness, must occasionally suffer if they are to prraerve 
their reason at alL It is possible that Hamlet's fury was 
aggravated by the tecoUection that he, like Laertes, was 
prone to threaten much and to perform comparatively little. 
For Laertes is by no means the man of action that he at firat 
sight appears to be. The catastrophe which overtook Ophelia 
might have been prevented, had he, instead of discu-ssing 
schemes of vengeance with Claudius, have followed his sister 
out, when be saw her unhappy condition, and not have left 
her till he had placed her in some trustworthy hands. It 
was in more than one respect that Hamlet might have seen 
in the circumstances of iJiertes some reflection of his own ; 
for in both of them strong feeling and enthusiasm were 
wrongly directed. 

The Queen's description of Hamlet's mental condition is 
Very beautiful, and no doubt it is also true ; in fact, this is 
one of the speeches which, like that in which she describes 
her son's gri^f over the body of Polonius," is intended to 
admit ns behind the scenes, and to reveal to us those phases 
of Hamlet's character which could not be exhibited on the 
stage: 

* See Act IV., Scene 1, lines 23-27. 

Kiso. •*•■■■ Where ia he gona ) 
QriEN. To draw apart the body he hath kiU'd : 

O'er whom hit very madness, like some ore 

Among a mineral of metolfi bue, 

Showa itself pare ; he weeps for what is done. 
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Thi* u men) mBdnm : 
And thus awhile the fit w^ work on him i 
Anon, aa patisnt aa the female dove 
When that her golden conpleti ue diioloaed,* 
Hit tilenoe will ait drooping. 

Hamlet almost juatifies this deacriptioa by the sudden 
change in his tone irom passionate invective to gentle ex- 
postwatioD— 



Had he been able to restraia himself and to argue calmly 
■with Laertes, he might well have asked him why he execrated 
the friend of his youth for an act which was committed un- 
intentionally, and which had been bitterly repented, without 
giving that friend any chance of explaining his conduct. It 
seems as if Hamlet now felt the effects of reaction after his 
vehement outburst of rage, and was inclined to yield to that 
spirit of fatalism which every now and then got possession 
oT him. This is the only explanation which I can see of 
the somewhat enigmatical words with which he concludes 
this speech — 

bnt it is no matter ; 

Let Bercnln himielf do what lie may, 

The oat will mew, and dog will hare hia day. [Rcil. 

The commentators have not exerted their ingenuity on this 
passage, which is rather unintelligible : the meaning would 
seem to be, " Not even the strength of Hercules can change 
the disposition which Nature implants in us ; it is not in 
your nature to understand my motives ; and do whatever I 
will, you will persist in misunderstanding them." 

Hamlet goes away in such a state of agitation that he for* 
gets the presence of Horatio, whom the King wisely bids to 
wait on him. The last three lines which Claudius speaks are 
addressed to Laertes, and the speech should thus be marked ; 

iT patience in our lut night'st speech j 
natter to the preteut pnah. 

* This is a curiaua instanoeot Shakespeare's accuracy in those illustrative 
details wbioh he is so fond of introducing. The dove lays only two eggs, 
and when the yonng are first hatched they are covered with a yellow down, 
which affords to slight a proteotioo from the cold that the mother is obliged 
to sit on them for three days. (See Steerens' and Heath'a Notes, Malone's 
" Shakespeare," edition 1821, vol. vlL, p. iS2.) 



^ This would seem to imply that the oonrermtion between the Eing and 
Laertes in the last act took place on the previous night. But this oonhl not 
have been so, as will be seen by reference to th^t loene (Act IV., Scene 7) ; 
neither it it pouible that Ophelia could have died at night or in the 
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(7o Ihe Quxeh). Good Geitrnde, sat •ome mtch over yoat aon. 
( To Labbtu). Thii grave ohtU lutve » living nonanieiit : 
An hour of quiet shorUy aliaU we see ; 
Till then, in patience oni proceGdiuga be. 

^ " a living monumeDt " Claudius means that a living 
man shall be sacrificed to the memory of the dead. Laertes 
conld not but be confirmed in his purpose by what had 
passed ; everything is most ingeniously contrived by Shake- 
speare to fan the flame of his resentment against Hamlet. 

I have already* treated of the first part of this neit scene 
(Act v., Scene 2), when discussing the question of Hamlet's 
conduct to Bosehcrantz and Guildenstem. It only remains 
to notice the words in which he expresses to Horatio his 
sorrow for his outburst of passion over the grave of Ophelia. 
Not that he alludes to Ophelia in any way either directly or 
indirectly ; he carefully avoids doing so, which confirms what 
I have suggested as regards his reticence, even to Horatio, on 
the subject of his love. 

Bat I am very fony, good Honitio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself ; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

The portraitore of Ms ; TO court his favonr* : 

Bot^ iare, the bravery of his grief did pnt me 

Into a towering pawion. 

Nothing can he more becoming than the tone of this speech ; 
he is the more sorry for his display of passion, because, now 
that he is calm, he can understand, from his own feehngs 
with regard to his father, what those of Laertes must have 
been: but it was the "bravery" or "ostentation" of the 
lattefs grief which enraged him. Hamlet is very probably 
going to say something more, when they are interrupted by 
the entrance of Osric. 

The next scene is one of the most charming pieces of high 
comedy which Shakespeare has left us : and those are very 
superficial critics who t^k of the slovenliness of the last act, 
for the elaborate finish of this scene, at least, cannot be 
denied. It barely exists in the first version of 1603. Shake- 
speare was too great an artist not to know that any interrup- 
tion to the action at this point would not be tolerated, unless 
it were of so interesting a nature as to reconcile the audience 
to the delay. Some pause is necessary before the scheme ot 

evening and hare been buried the next day. The 2nd Clown says (Act V., 
Scene 1, line i) " that the orowner liath tat on her j" and though this may 

* Ste Fart UL, pp. 01-67. 
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the King and Laertea can be carried out. Nowhere is the 
irony, which pervades this great work, more remarkable than 
in the contrivance of introducing what the spectators know 
is a treacherous design to assassinate Hamlet with a genuinely 
comic prelude. Aifectation was never more happily ridiculed 
than it is iu this miacing periphrastic courtier ; nor was Batire 
ever more effective and good-humoured than is that of 
Hamlet, whose wit shines now with greater brilliancy than 
ever, though he is heavy at heart and is standing uncon- 
sciously on the brink of his own grave. 

There are two passers in this scene which have occasioned 
much difference of opinion on the part of the critics ; one is 
that in which Osric gives the details of the wager that the 
King had made on the contest between Laertea and Hamlet ; 
the other is that in which Hamlet describes the character of 
Osric to Horatio, after that elegant gentleman has taken his 
leave of them. The comments that I have ventured to make 
on these passages will be found in the Additional Notes.* 

Osric has left them but a very short time when " a Lord " 
enters with a message from the King, who sends to know if it 
be Hamlet's pleasure to. play with Laertes at once, or if ho 
prefers to wait. The first sentence of Hamlet's ansver sounds 
oddly in his mouth ; 

Hav. 
his fitne 

How different the tone of this answer to that in which he 
replied to Rosencrantz and Guildenstevn when they were act- 
ing as the King's ambassadors {Act IV., Scene 2, Hnes 24^30). 
Hamlet seems anxious to atone for his outbreak of temper at 
Ophelia's grave in every way ; and it is as much from this 
motive, as from the spirit of emulation which was strong in 
him, that ho accepts Laertes' challenge. All liis answers arq 
courteous, and even submissive : 

LoBU. The king and queen and all an coining down. 
Hau. In bappy time. 

Loas. The qneen detirea jtm to nse aome gentle entertunment to lAeitei 
before yon fall to play. 
Eau. She well inttruots me. {Exit Lord. 

There is no bitterness, no affectation of madness ; no rebel- 
lion against his mother's authority. He is confident of win- 
nii^ Uie wager ; yet about his heart " all is ilL" Horatio 
tries to persuade him to abandon the match, even at the last 
* Su Additioiwl Note No. IB. 
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moment, but be vill not listen to his su^estioiiB ; the veiy 
miegiyings that he feels only serve to strengthen his resolu- 
tion ; a strange fitful obstinacy, not uncommon in those whose 
indecision is the result of over-much reflection. Such per- 
sons seem often to find a kind of relief in ftcting on sudden 
impulses, or in spite of strong forebodings. Hamlet's last 
speech to Horatio points to the fact that his fatalism has been 
growing upon him until it has entirely usurped the place of 
any other faith. True that it is not a pagan Vitalism, but 
neither is it the resignation of a Christian, in spite of the 
allusion to the New Testament. It is at beat the negative 
courage of a conscientious doubter, who knows that death 
must come,' but is content to leave the hereafter in uncer- 
tainty : 

ire detj augary : Ibere is apecial proTidcnce io the fall of a ipurow. 
If it be now,^ia not to come ; if it be to come, it will be dow; if it be 
not now, ;et it will come ; the readinetu i« >li ; rince no man has anght 
of what he leaves, what ia't to leave betimes ! Let be. 

On the stage a change of scene now occurs, but it appears 
that originally there was none, the conversation with Horatio 
and Osric taking place in the same haU in which the fencing 
match occurs. The King, Queen, Ltiertes, and Court enter, 
the flagons of wine are set on the table, and the first part of 
the treacherous plot against Hamlet's life commences with 
the placing of Laertes' hand in Hamlet's by his pious Majesty 
King Claudius. What must be the feelings of Laertes at this 
moment, as he suffers himself to go through this monstrons 
hypocrisy ? He has need of a courage such as few murderers 
have ever shown, if he is not to tremble as he takes, in solemn 
reconciliation, the hand of the man whom he is about to 
assassinate in the most perfidious manner. 

I transcribe the whole of Hamlet's speech here, as it has 
been made the grounds for an attack on his good faith and 
truthfulness l^ Johnson, whose note on the passage is — 

I Irish Hamlet had made lome other defence ; it is nnsnitable to the oIia> 
ract«r of a good or a brave man,' to shelter himself in falsehood. 

— Mabne's "Shftkespeare " (edit. 1821], vol. vii, p. SOS. 

Of course, Steevens greedily seizes on this accusation, and 
adds it to his long list of chaises against Hamlet; but I 
believe it to be utterly unjust, and founded on a total miscon- 
ception of this particular passage, and of Hamlet's character. 
Let us see what it is that Hamlet says, and under what cir- 
cumstances he says it : — 

Give me your pardon, air : I've done yon wrong ; 

Snt pudon't, as you are * gentleman. 
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Thia preMQoe kaows. 

And yon mast needs have lieord, how I un pnnisli'd 

With gore diatraction, What I have done. 

That might yonr nature, honour, and exception 

Bonghlj awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was t Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Never Hamlet : 

If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away, 

And when he's not himself does wron^ Laartei, 

Then Hamlet does it not, HamUl; denies it. 

Who does it then ! Hia madneu : iTt be «o, 

Hamlet is of the faction that ia wrong'd ; 

His madneaa ia poor Hamlet's euem;. 

Sir, in thn audianoe, 

Let my diaclaimiDg from a porpoaed evil 

Free me ao far in your most ganeroos thooghts. 

That I have shot mine arrow o'er the house. 

And hurt nty brother. 

Now thig apology, and I maintain tliat it is a most generous 
and frank apology, has to be made in tlie presence of Claudius, 
and of the courtiers before whom Hamlet Lad, fot his own 
purposes, assumed madness. He could not have ignored this 
assumption ; he could not have said — " The King and Queen 
and all about the court liave thought me mad, but I am not 
mad at all ; I have been only pretending to be so ; I killed 
your father by mistake," Sea. &c., entering, in fact, into a long 
explanation of that which it was imperatively necessary ho 
should keep concealed. The madness which he alleges, as hia 
excuse, before Claudius and the others is the madness which 
he had assumed ; but there was another madness, the " sore ' 
distraction" into which tlie tragic calamities that had darkened 
his young life had driven him, the terrible anguish of mind 
which he felt on heai-ing with such awful suddenness of his 
beloved Ophelia's death. It was not untruthful of him to 
say that he had killed Polonius, and had raved against Laertes 
by the side of his sister's grave, when in such a state of 
mental agitation a3 might well be held to excuse him from 
any guilty intention, I do not see how Hamlet could, pos- 
sibly make a more open confession, under the circumstances, 
than he does in the last four lines. It was such a confession 
as might have induced Laertes to question him further when 
alone ; but it was not a deliberate piece of falsehood, nor was 
it sowanting in thoroughness and magnanimity but it should 
have forced the most relentless spirit, however greatly 
wronged, to pause in its work of vengeance. 

The answer of Laertes is a perfect marvel of hypocrisy ; 
one can hardly comprehend how any man could speak such 
words to n friend whom he was about to murder : 
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To my revtrage : bat in my tenui of honour 
I Btand ■loof, and will no nconcilenient, 
Till by Bome etdsr master* of known honour 
I b>v« a voio9 and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name nnf^red. Bnt till that tinie 
I dn reeeiTe your offer'd love like love 
And wilt not wrong it 
HAM. I embrace it freely, 

And will this brother'! wager frankly play. 

It would really seem from the second sentence of this 
speech that Laertes had forgottea the double treachery which 
he and Olaudios had planned ; for it was, humanly speaking, 
impossible that Hamlet could escape with his life, and yet 
Laertes talks seriously here of appealing to a court of honour. 
It was hardly worth his while to invent such a piece of 
-^vanton duplicity ; and I cannot liulp thinking that this is 
either an oveisiglit of the poet's, or that he means us to im- 
derstaud that Laertes had in his rage consented to this 
treachery, but that in his inmost mind he never had realised 
it3 execution. This speech, if intentionally untrue, shows a 
depth of falsehood almost incredible in one so young as 
I^ertes; it is just what, had his better nature prevailed, we 
should have expected, him to say to Handet, and I believe 
that we must suppose hiin to have forgotten, at the time he 
apoke it, how base a part he was about to play. 

Hamlet is fall of gracious courtesy and elegant compli- 
ment, as if endeavouring to efface from the miuds of all who 
Imd witnessed it liis violent behaviour in the churchyard. 
Even for Claudius he has a gentle and polite answer ; 



There is a wonderful skill and power in the tragic touches 
of this last scene which we, who knorf what is going to 
happen, are apt to overlook. What can be more pathetic 
than to see this noble-hearted, generous, youth falling with 
such unsuspicious readiness into the treacherous plot, and by 
his very fairness and courtesy making the guilt of his mur- 
derers appear so much greater ? As unconsciously he goes 
to his death all that is most amiable in his nature seems to 
put forth itself : the grating irony, the savage vindictiveness 
of language, the bitter contempt for the inferior natures 

* This expression hoe tc^^^n rise to much needless comment and ingenions 
eipknation. All that Hasnlet msans is that the King has " back^ " the 
weaker side in "backing" him. In betting language Hamlet should have 
said "taken the odds," The King sets the matter. right in hia answer, 
telling Hamlet that, because I^iertea hod improved so much, therefore he 
(the Sing) had got odd« inttead of aa even beb 
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around him, have all disappeared in the Hamlet we liave now 
before ug ; and as we contrast him with tlie Hamlet of the 
grave sceDe, we are forcibly reminded of tlie Queen's beau- 
tiful description already quoted* 

Laertes would really seem to deserve the playful leproach 
of Hamlet — 

yon but Oily ; 
I praj' yoa, pua with your beat violencs ; 
1 am afeBird yon malce a wanton of me— 

for he scruples, now it is in his hand, to use the treacherous 
weapon. It may be, if he liad not committed himself so 
deeply with Claudius, in whose presence he ftlt an ignoble 
shame at the idea of seeming to flinch from his deadly pur- 
pose, Laertes' better feelings might even now have prevailed. 
But it ia too lat-e : he rouses liimsoif to action, attacks his 
antagonist with tho utmost vigour, maating witli a more 
obstinate and skilful defeuca than he had anticipated. At last 
he breaks down Hamlet's guard and wounds him ; both had 
alreEtdy become somewhat heat«d in the stru^le, and the 
slight pain which Hamlet would feel, though he docs not 
notice it, would serve to (^gravate his excitement : their play 
becomes wild, and in the scuffle Hamlet changes foils with 
Laertes^ and wounds him in turn. So completely absorbed 
is he in this trial of skill that he seems to have forgotten for 
the moment everything else, and does not even feet the wound, 
or see the blood to wMch Horatio draws attention. But he 
is soon brought back to a horrible consciousness of his tragic 
surroundings, no less than of his own fate. His mother falls 
on the ground in agony : Hamlet's first anxiety is for her ; 
he does not even answer Horatio's inquiiy as to himself. The 
Titanic hypocrisy of Claudius does not even now fail liini ; 
he cannot resist the temptation to lie, however useless it 
may be : 

Kino. She awoanda to see them bleed. 

Perhaps he thought Gertrude's love would even now be 
stronger than ai^ht else, and that she would with her dying 
breath seek to conceal liis infamy. But he is mistaken : 



It is fit that the first denunciation of his treachery, which 
was Ms death- warrant, should come from her who was at once 
the cause, and the victim, of his heaviest crime. 
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Laertes makes all the atonement now in his power, and it 
is remarkable that against him Hamlet neither expresses, nor 
feels, any rssentment. In the few moments that are left to 
him of life he is all action ; the excitement sustains his 
strength, even under the deadly effects of the poison, suffi- 
ciently to enable him to stab the King, and, heedless of the 
cry of " treason " * and the appeal for help which the wounded 
wretch makes, to pour the poison, "temper'd by himself," 
down the murderer's throat. The entreaty of Laertes — 

Exchange forgirenesa with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Mine *i^ my father's death come not apon thee, 
Nor thine on me I 

is frankly and generously answered. It may he observed 
that Laertes makes no allusion to Ophelia, and that Hamlet 
does not stop to consider the difference in degree of tbeir 
respective guilt before he esehangea foi^iveness with his 
assassin. Though life is fast ebbing away, be yet has strength 
to soatcli tlie poisoned cup from Horatio, who could not bear 
the idea of being parted from bis friend even in de^th, and 
to cliarge him with the solemn duty of vindicating his good 
name ; the well-known lines in which with touching anxiety 
he makes this last request are so beautiful that I cannot 
refrain from quoting them : — 

^ood Horatio, vbat a wonnded name, 

Things Btanding thni unknown, shall live bsliind me ! 

If than didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee trom felicity awhile, 

And in this hanh world draw thy breath in pain, 

To tell my story. 

The approach of the victorious Fortinbras, the sight of 
whose energetic action had so keenly rebuked Hamlet's indo- 
lent procrastination, and the arrival of the ambassadors from 
England with the news of tlie success of his deadly stratagem 
against Roseucrantz and Gnildenstem, add to the dramatic 
force of this closing scene. 

Almost the last syllables he can utter are devoted to prac- 
tical ends : there is no moralising now ; anxious as he is to 
hear the fate of those false friends on whom be had taken so 
terrible a revenge, he leaves the subject to urge with his 
dying voice the daim of Fortinbras to the crown that should 

* The ooortiera Beem inclined to defend the King ; but they are paralysed 
with horror at the rapidlj sncceeding tragedies which are being enacted 
aroond them, and cowed by the reeiitleBB impctnosity of Hunleb That 
Claudius shonld be slain before the eyes of tbose whose servility he had 
done BO much to gain, and nut s hand be rained in his defence, is a 'jurt 
retribntion. 
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have been his own. Deatli oveuiiasters him before he can 
complete his directions to Hoi-atio, and he expires with the 
strange and pithy dogma in which his dgubting creed is 
summed up — 

The rest is silence. 

Keitber hope, nor despair, as to the future, possesses his depart- 
ing soul : his religion is a resigned uncertainty — better than a 
fretful doubt, but infinitely below the sweet hope, and humble 
trust, of a true Christian. 

With the deaUi of Hamlet the play virtually ends. Hora- 
tio's fiirewell — 

Good night, tweet prinoe, 
And flights of angels sing thee to th; rest 1 

recalls Hamlet's own words, " to die, to sleep." . The entry of 
Fortinbraa and the ambassadors is necessary merely to com- 
pfete the story. We may, perhaps, regi-et that Shakespeare 
never felt impelled to write the speech of Horatio over the 
bodies of Hamlet and the others. Had he done so, it would 
have formed a splendid parallel to that of Antony over the 
body of Csesar. 

" The rest is silence." These are the very words that rise 
to our lips as we look back upon the mighty work which we 
have thus followed, step by step, fi-om its solemn beginning 
to its tragical end. Through what suenes of infinite variety 
have we travelled ; what marvellous insight into human 
nature liave we attained ! Admiration may well be dumb, 
for 3uch creative power as that which called these characters 
into ftxistence seems to us almost .more tlian human. Tho 
mind may well ponder in silence on the great problems which 
the history of Hamlet presents ; the soul may well lie hushed 
in awe as she contemplates those mysteries which have wrung 
this noble heart with such agony of incertitude. The contest 
between doubt and faitli is hnished ; and in the boundless 
ocean of eternity this storm-tossed spirit, let us trust, has 
found rest and peace at last. 

We have traced his faltering steps from the day when the 
eager energy, and huugiy love, of his youth were paralysed 
and blighted by the crime which robbed one parent of life, 
and the other of that sftcred right to love and honour, with- 
out which a mother's name is to lier son but a terrible 
inheritance of infamy. We have seen him, while scarcely able 
to sustain the burden of this great sorrow, yet laden in addi- 
tion with a charge of vengeance, which lie gladly embraces 
as a sacred duty, but perpetually scruples to fulfil. In spite 
of his constant hesitation, of his overstrained oonscientious- 
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nesa, of hia fitful and fruitleaa energy, of his misplaced tender- 
ness and hia equally misplaced bitterness — in spite of tlie 
painful contrast between the vigour of his wonis and the 
feebleness of bis actioas, we have seen so much that is noble, 
and generous, and grand in his character, that, in spite of all 
his weakness, we honour him as much as we love him. When 
we analyse this feeling, we find that our admiration for 
Hamlet is chiefly excited by the strong love 'of virtue and 
hatred of vice which never fail to distinguish him, and from 
the excess of which his very worst faults arise. Nor is his 
standard of right and wrong based on that comfortable com- 
promise with Heaven, which is the foundation of the world's 
morality. Every character in the play, with the exception of, 
Horatio and Ophelia, represents some type of such morality, 
from the plausible murderer, Claudius, to the harmless but 
ridiculous " waterfly," Oaric. With all these Hamlet is in a 
state of antagonism. It matters nothing that we ourselves 
may not have the course to do anything but swim with the 
stream, and bow our heads gracefully before the wind of 
popular opinion ; our own pliability in no way interferes 
with the admiration that we feel for the uncompromising scorn 
with swhich Hamlet ridicules, exposes, and denounces, the 
falseness and baseness of tliose around him. 

What, then, is the chief moral defect of Hamlet's character I 
" Z'Amleto c'^ il duhhio," saya yignor Salviui,* in his music^ 
voice, and with that charming manner which almost carries 
conviction with it. " Doubt " or " hesitation " is certainly 
one main characteristic of Hamlet's nature, and it may arise, 
in great part, from his over-reflective habit of mind. But the 
" diagnosis," so to speak, of this mental disease of " hesita- 
tion " it is difficult to determine. It seems to me that the 
principal flaw in Hamlet's cliai-aeter is the want of humility, 
and consequently of faith. I do not mean that humility 
which is the brightest jewel in the martyr's crown, that 
patient and cheerful submission to every provocation, that 
glorious self-abasement which our Saviour first taught and 
■practised ; but rather that humility which is the backbone 
of enthusiasm, wliicb consists of a complete subordination of 
one's own prejudices and desires and will to some great pur- 

* In a converaation which I had the pririlea;e of enjoylog with the gr«al 
Italian actor, he drew an eloqaant compariaonltBtween Hamlet and Orestes, 
whose cirRnmituioe* present so much similaritf, while their characters form 
so great a contrast. It would be intercgtiiig to know if reading the story 
of Orestes suggested to Shakespeare the creation of Hamlet's character. 
Horatio, the " Fjlade* " of Hamlot, has no parallel in the old history of 
Saxo GrMnmaticuB. 
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pose, and of a belief, so Uiorough and unqnestioning in the 

justice of that puipose, as to render any hesitation, iu one's 
efforts to accomplish it, impossible. Had Hamlet possessed 
this humility he would never have doubted for one momeut 
that the Ghost's charge of vengeance was to be fulfilled at 
any cost ; he would never have thought of the consequences 
to his body or to his soul ; but would have openly slain 
Claudius, and would have stood before the people with the 
Wood fresh on his hands, indifferent as to the-u' judgment and 
fearless of their puuishment. Such humility does not always 
lend itself to the accomplishment of great or good ends; the 
fanatic shares it with the enthusiast, the assassin with the 
liberator. 

The want of faith in Hamlet's cliai-acter is very I'emarkable. 
It is true he behevea the Ghost at first, the more readily 
because its revelation confirms his suspicion ; but he puts off 
acting on his belief fi-om day to day, and ultimately reveals 
the fact that he has been harassed by doubts as to tlie iden- 
tity of the Spirit which assumed his " noble father's person;" 
not being content till he had confirmed its statement by a 
device of his own contrivance, sufficiently ingenious, but not 
infallible, and which any one, who had real faith in the super- 
natural messenger, would have tliought it neither necessary, 
nor becoming, to employ. In many other instances does 
Hamlet show how little certainty there was in his faith even 
on the most solemn subjects ; he does- not disbelieve, but 
neither does he believe ; he wishes to do so, but his mind can 
not refrain from questioning everything which is not capable 
of absolute proof. I do not for one moment believe that 
Shakespeare intended to represent Hamlet as an infidel, but 
rather as one of those men, whom we meet not unfrequently 
in real life, who are deficient in tliat intellectual humility 
which is content to receive supernatural truths on some 
grounds other than natural evidence. The moral natures of 
such men 'are frequently of the noblest and purest type ; but 
their practical power for good, iu this world, is fettered by a 
constant tendency to doubt the principles of their faith just 
at the very moment when that prompt action, which can only 
spring from perfect trust and entire conviction, is necessary. 

The metaphysical theories which have been put forward as 
explanations of the problem which Hamlet's character pre- 
sents are numberless. Some of tliem are ridiculously far- 
fetched, while others are evolved more from the writer's own 
mind than from the text of Shakespeare. I do not wish to 
wrest a moral from this play, which its contents do not justify, 
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merely because it may accord with my own moral or religions 
opinions. Bttt I think an unprejndiced mind cannot fail to 

be struck by the coincidence that this wonderful psycholo- 
gical work, which seems to bear more strongly than any the 
impress of the nuthoi's own mind, shonld have been written 
at a time wheu this country had just broken away from the 
old Faith, and had abandoned unquestioning obedience to the 
Church's authority for a partial submission to private judg- 
ment. The Catholic religion still represented, to many who ' 
had separated from Rome, all that was definite in their faith ; 
their hearts still yearned towards that communion, and they 
were trying to reconcile their consciences to a compromise 
which was morally impossible. They could not see, or they 
would not acknowledge, that imperfection is a necessary 
quality of liumanity ; and therefore that abuses and scandals 
must exist as long as the ministers and disciples of religion 
are men ; but that the way to get rid of these evils was not 
to break awayfrom the Church, but to confonn more rigidly 
to her Divine precepts. These men wished to preserve most 
of the dogmas of Catholicism, while they reserved to them- 
selves the right to reject the authority on which their dogmas 
rested. The consequence was that they involved themselves 
in a moral dilemma ; they begin by asserting that each indi- 
vidual vas bound to question the grounds of his faith by the 
aid of his own reason, and that thus he would arrive at truth ; 
but having once admitted this power of questioning what 
claimed to be revelation, it was impossible to limit the exer- 
cise of that power ; so that many minds weiw tossed about 
upon a fathomless sea of doubt, hopelessly nncertein which 
way to steer, no longer believing in their compass, and dis- 
trustful of the very stars by which otherwise they might 
have directed their coarse. Truth after truth, which men 
had long cherished as Divine, was condemned before a self- 
constituted court of human judges, till to some minds nothiiig 
in this world seemed certain or secure ; and the very founda^ 
tions of Christianity were shaken beyond repair by the same 
storm that had shattered the pinnacles of the edifice. 

Of such minds Hamlet's is a strikir^ type, and the creation 
of his character might well be the outcome of an intellect 
perplexed and agitated by such doubts as I have described, 
with a yearning desire to be convinced, but with its powers 
of conviction hopelessly debilitated. 
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THE EARLY I.IFB OF HAULBI. 

In order that we may understand more clearly the exact position 
in "which Hamlet was placed, and the state of mind in which wo 
find him when first introduced upon the scene, I have ventured to 
confltrnot a brief ideal sketch of the everts which preceded the 
death of Hamlet'a father. The materials for this sketch I have 
derived partly from a study of the play itself, and partly by 
endeavouring, to the best of my power, to bring my imaginatiou 
into harmony with the various characters and events described by 
Shakespeare. Following the example Of Shakespeare, I have not 
attempted any strict accuracy with regard to the chajacteriatica of 
the exact period at wMoh Hamlet may be supposed to have lived. 
The manners and customs as portrayed by Shakeepeare in this 
play, though not copied from those of his own time, are modernised 
sufficiently to ensure the sympathy of his auditors, without losing 
the picturesq^ueness which belongs to antiquity. 

It was about twenty-five years* before the time when the play 
opens, that Hamlet the elder, having been challenged to single 
combat by Fortinbras,f a Prince of Norway, defeated and slew hia 
challenger ; thereby gaining the whole of Fortinbras' territory, which 
he had staked on the result of this combat, against an equal part of 
the territory of Denmark. On the very day when h^ father achieved 
this victory, Hamlet was born ; J the lands won by the valour of 
King Hamlet remained in the undisputed possession of Denmark 

* Tba age of Hamlet i» geoeraUy held to have been thirty, chiefly oa the 
outhority of the passage in Act V,, Soene 1, where the First Gravediraer 
Baya that he had been aeiton "man and boy thirty year*," and that he ffirt 
came to tba trade the day Uam]et waa bom. But in the Appenilix 
I have diicuseed the question as to bow {ar that paasaee is to- be 
relied on as an authoritative Btatemcnt of Uamlot'e age. I beUeve Shake- 
speare intendwi him to bo about twonty-fivo years old, certainly not more. 

t See Appendix N. t See Ad V., ij«ene 1, lines 13&-110. 

I 
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until the Bon of Forbiabraa, at tlie date when the play commencee, 
set oat on an expedition, the object of \vhicli, though not openly 
declared, was the forcible recovery of these same lands. 

It does not appear that the peace of Denmark was threatened by 
any foe during the remainder of the reign of King Hantlet The 
proof which he had given of high personal courage endeared him 
to all his subjects ; and it would seem that, content with the repu- 
tation for military valour which he had thus gained, he devot«d 
himself to the education of his only son, and to pursuits of a more 
coutemplative and philosophical nature, than those in favour with 
the majority of his court* If his marriage with Gertrude was 
blessed hy any more offspring, we do not know ; but as no mention is 
ever made by young Hamlet of any brother or sister, we may presume 
that he remained the sole object of his parent's affection ; that he 
was, in the strongest sense of the term, his father's son, is evident ; 
and, &om the moment when he began to speak, we may imagine 
that father and son were nearly inseparable. King Hamlet doubt- 
lesb infused into the mind of his darling boy that tendency to 
dreamy speculation which we find so strongly developed in him ; 
we may be sore that the father's enei^es were concentiated 
on the education of him who daily became a more and more con- 
genial companion ; whose mind, expanding under the loving care 
bestowed npon it, might even have ventured on more ambitioua 
flights, and penetrated further into that dim r^on of fascinating 
mystery, which then enshrouded the phenomena of nature, thtm 
that of his teacher. Few ladeed were the writers whom they could 
study together : some ancient Christian writings ; some manu- 
scripts of the classics ; the wild legends of the various Norse 
tribes ; the sagas handed down .by tradition from one half- 
luavage sea-king to another ; a score or so of rude plays, chiefly 
known only in fragments and by memory ; some few books 
of crude philosophy, deeply tinged with the romantic credulity and 
legendary mystidsm of the semi-barbaroua authors ; such, unless 
we stretch anachronism to its furthest limit, must have been the 
chief food which nourished the eagerly acquisitive nund of tha 
young Prince, We may add some old chansons and ballads, which 

* That he did not abandon militaiy esercisi^ or habits might b« sarmised 
fro-n the fact that hU ghost appears in full armour ; but it is evident Uiat 
Shakespeare intended him to appear in the auna gui«e as he wore when he 
overcame I'ortinbras {set Act I., Scene 1, lines 58—61). 
Mar. Ib itnot like the king ? 

Hob, As thou art to thyself : 

Such was the iiery armour he had on 
When he the ambitiouB Norway combated ; 
Surely this passage places beyond all doabt the fo^ that when the Ghost 
reappears in Act II[., Scene i, he should wear, not the warrior's suit of 
maU that he wore before, but Boma other more peacefol dress : for this 
reason Hantlet says with snch emphasis— 

M; father, in his habit as he lived I 
{Sm Fart n., page 50, where. I have insisted on this point.) 
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Were preserved from mouth to mouth, and few, if any, of which 
would exist in writing. It would not be aafo to speculate on the 
curriculum of the University of Wittenburg,* but we may safely 
conjecture that it was not so complete as the more celebrated one 
of Qottenburg. It must be remembered that we are dealing, not 
with that hopelessly obscure shadow, the Hamlet of Saxo-GTammo- 
ticus, but with Shakeapeare'a complex creation, the chronology of 
which is vague and fanciful. 

As to the religion of Hamlet, Shakespeaie has wisely abstained 
from any definite details on this point ; there are some expressions, 
such as those of the ghost, " unhousel'd " and " unauel'd," plainly 
borrowed from Catholic litnal ; Shakespeare uses these by poetical 
license ; he probably intended us to understand some rude form irf 
Christianity as existii^ in Denmark at the time.t Hamlet uses the 
expression " I will go pray;" and although the poet ho% wisely 
abstained fiom putting any dogmatic expreseiona into the mouth 
of hia hero, it is evident that Hamlet was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of reverence for the Divine Creator, and with a love of virtue 
and a hatred of vice far beyond most of his compeers. 

Let ua imagine Hamlet, now grown into a handsome and 
graceful youth, the idol of his father, the pride of his mother, in 
Ophelia's beautiful words — 

Tlie expectanay and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of faaMoa and ihe mould of fonu— 
let na picture how his days were passed at that grand old castle 
of Elsinore. Horatio and Laertes were his two most loved com- 
paoiona, with whom he wonld engage in feats of activity or trials 
of skill, generally coming off the victor, except when his dreamy 
nature got the better of him ; and then he would be roused by 
some audden ignomiiiioua defeat, in a bout with the rapiers, or a 
tilt at the quintain, and would put forth all his energy, wringing 
Tictory from his worthy competitors, who would he the first to join 
in the hearty applause which greeted the efibrta of their darling 
prince. We can picture Ophelia looking on, drinking deeply of 
that sweet poison of love, dreaming happy dreams which weie 
never to bo realised. Later in the day Hamlet might be wandering 
by hia father's side along the edge of those grand rugged cliffs on 
which the castle stood ; the two, sitting down and gazing into the 
blue depths beneath them, recalling some wild legend of syrens or 
mermaids, or of those weird monsters with which the rude 
imagination of our forefathers peopled the sea ; sitting, perhaps, on 
that very spot to which, bat a few years afterwards, tlie armed 

• The University of Wittenburg was not founded till 1502 ; but in thia 
pais^el am sappasing thiit such annnivenity eiiEtedinthetimeof Hamlet. 
■f See the speech of Marcelias, Act I., Scene 1— 

Some eay that ever 'gsicat that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 
And also the churchyard Eoeue, Act V., Scene 1. 

I 2 
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phantom of the father, " clad in complete steel," led the aWa-atnick 
son to listen to that solemn legacy of vengeance beneath the 
burden of which he sank. 

Meanwhile, alowly but surely, the seeds of misery and crime were 
being sown in that household ; apite of that icversntial fondness for 
his wife, that noble love which went " hand-in-hand even with ths 
TOW he made to her in marriage ; " apite of his god-like beauty of 
poraon, his sweet gentleness of heart, Gertrude was becoming day 
by day estranged &om her husband. She could not enter into the 
dreamy philosophy which was the charm of his own and o£ his son's 
life ; and, not unnaturally, she would be thrown more and more into 
the society of Claudius, whose coarse and sensuous nature fitted 
him, much more than his brother, to preside over the rude hospi- 
talities which were a necessity of royal households in those days.* 
Claudius loved barbaric splendour and show ; while King Hamlet 
was nothing- loth often to resign to him his seat at the head of 
the well-spread board ; especially when flagon after flagon of wine* 
had to be drained to the health of the noble guests, or in honour 
of some of the reigning beauties. Gertrude, woman-like, luved 
pageantry and revelry ; to her it was dull to sit and listen to wat- 
like sagas, or wild legends, such as her husband loved to hear 
recited ; she grew day by day to look on the -King as a being far 
above her, and to feel more and more sympathy with the showy 
qualities, the animal spirits, and the plausible galkntiy of Claudius, 
who saw, ill the growing neglect by his brother of the more orna- 
mental duties of his royal ofBce, a channel by which he might 
creep into popular favour, to court which he spared no labour. 

The contrast between the two brothers grew stronger with every 
year of the elder's reigo. The qualities of King Hamlet were pre- 
cisely those which courtiers and mob would least comprehend, or 
value, in the time of peace. When there was any heioio deed of 
valour to be done, the nobility of his imture would show forth 
itself with such splendour as completely to dazzle the eyes of all 
the undiscemiog, no less than of tlie discerning. But as long as 
there were only State cerenionies, royal banquets, or military dis- 

* It hu oconired to me that it is inst possible Shakespeare might hkve 
glanced obliquely nt Heniv VIII. in the character of Clandins. It nmy be 



said that any diaroipectint allasiou to ber father's marriage vith his 
brother's n'idow would not have been tolerated by Elizabeth ; bat by 
inslBtiug OIL tbe incestaous nature of such on union Shskeepeare might weH 



have expected to please the daughter of Anne Boleyn, who with all her 

Elide in her father could scarcely have forgot the humiliation to which she 
ad been subjected in her youth. 1 do not for one moment intend to 
suggest any parallel between Gertrude and the virtnoua Catherine of 
An-agon. Shakespeare has done that much-wronged Queen full justice in 
another play, The qneetioa as to when Henry VIII. was first represented 
would have to be determined before the oonjeotare I have hazajiled could 
be diecnssed. But the main features of Claudias's character ore suHiciently 
like those of the Great Tudor King's to render it at least oa plauaible aa 
many oUier conjectures in connection with the prototypes of Shakespeare's 
chorMters. 
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playa, to vary the monotouy of coui-t life, Claudius could oaaily out- 
shine him, and could wiu the admiration of the vulgar ; the many 
virtues of King Hamlet, the lofty dignity of his presence, the noble 
grace of his manner, were eclipsed by the supple condescenaion, 
the smiling familiarity, the plausible good humour, of Claudius. 
We can imagine the two brothers taking part in some royal pro- 
cession ; tho King riding by, with his darling son by his side, bow- 
ing gracioualy in acknowledgment of the salutations of the crowd ; 
but on his beautiful face a far-off expression, as if be ivere ab- 
sorbed in some region of thought higher than the scene around him; 
smiling rarely, save when ho turned towards the youi^ prince ; 
the crowd greeted him, aa he passed, with reverence, some with 
love ; but their heartiest cheers were for the gorgeously dressed 
Claudius, who followed, lavishing on all around liira smites that 
seemed full of cordiality and kind-heai'tedoess ; going out of his way 
to recognise some alight acquaintance, or to kiss his hand in com- 
plimen^y adniiratiou of some pretty face ; full of rude but good- 
humoured jests ; in short, brimming ovei' with those coarse animal 
spirits which are so attractive io common-place minds. Many a 
sturdy '-Danish citizen might turn round to his companion and 
whisper some such words as tliese : " The King's all very well in 
hia way, hut he's too solemn for me ; give me Claudius, jovial 
Claudius ; " and then would some a shout of " Bravo, Claudiua ! " 

At court the efforts of this amiable brother to gain popularity 
were neither less strenuous nor less successful. He flattered and 
ciyoled everyone, from the Lord Chamberlain downwards, making 
it his busineaa to humour all their weaknesses and vanities, as well 
aa to gratify their senses with grand banquets and lavish entertain- 
ments. The growing unfitness of Hamlet tho elder for the task of 
government, hia neglect of ceremonies and outward shows, hia pas- 
sion for retirement, and his absorption in philosophical studies, 
were all brought into praminence : while the eccentric disposition of 
the young prince waa good-naturedly ridiculed ; hia irresolution, 
his spaamodio activity, hia impulsive generosity, hia renkleas uncon- 
ventionality, were subjects of court gossip ; his amiability, hia 
noble and lovable nature were artfully praised ; while his talent for 
practical administratioii, bis fitness for tho duties of a king, espe- 
cially in any crisis of tho State, were denied. Before he 
ventured to take Jiia brother's life, Claudius had made sure of 
securing his crown with the consent of the majority of the servile 
unprincipled creatures who surrounded the throne. , 

How long the intrigue between thia doable-traitor and the Queen 
had been going on before the murder of King Hamlet we have no 
means of ascertaining. No doubt passion had Icaa to do with the 
crime of Claudius than ambition ; he saw that an intrigue with his 
brother's Queen would secure for him a very important ally in his 
designs on the throne ; her manifest partiality for him suggested 
the idea of compromising her so far as to render his pretension to 
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hei huebaad's place on the Uuooe, aa well as in lier hearb, one 
which she at least could never oppose. It is likely that aa theii 
intimacy became closer, and they became bound by the almost in- 
dissoluble tie of mutual guilt, Claudius came to conceive as much 
affection fot Gertrude as hia sel£sh and debased nature could enter- 
tain for auy liumati being ;* but his love was never so absorbing or 
self-devoted as to offer any excuse for his crime. 

Having secured the a&ction, oi the caprice, or the pa^on of 
Gertrude — by whichever teiin we nay choose to designate that 
vicious impulse whicli teaches women but too often to betray a 
generous and loving husband for the sake of a mean and selfish 
lover — and having laid the foundations of a popularity, both with 
the common people and the courtiers, sufficient to warrant his 
osurpation-j- of the crown in the event of the King's death, it onJy 
remained, for Claudius to bring about that event in such a manner 

* If we are to believe his oyra words to Liertea, he was completely en- 
thrallad by his love (Act IV., Soene 7). LMTtes ha* asked why dandins 
did not pioceedagiiiiit Hamlet for having attempted his life, to which the 
Kinganroer*— 

0, for two ipeoial reasons. 

Which may to you perhaps seem much nnsinew'd, 

Bnt yet to me the^re stioiig. The qneen his mother 

lives almost by his looks ; and for myself — 

My virtue or my jilsgue, be it either which— 

She's so CDnjnnctive to my life and soul, 

Tha^ as the star moves not bat in his sphere, 

I oonld not but \ty Iter. 
Bnt as he had already taken the most treacheroos steps to proenre the death 
of Hamlet, itis erident that his tender dread of woaudJDK Gerbode's feel- 
ings on that point was not so sbtong bat that prudential reasons might 
overcome it ; and, ss he goes on to allege another reason why he shrsiik 
from punishins Hamlet, namely, the affection eotertsined for him by the 
people, we shul not be doing Clandins s great injustice if we believe that 
the latter reasoii was ihe more cogent one of the two. We have another 
incident in the play by which we can test the strength of the love which 
Clandins bore to Gertrude : in the last scene of all, nhen the Queen takes up 
the poisoned cup, surely a man who loved her bo passionately and devotedly, 
as from the above' declaration to lAertes we sboald expect to find Clandins 
did, would have dashed the cap out of her hand, before she could drink from 
it, at any risk : bnt he contents himself with exolaiming — 

Gertrnde, do not '^""^1 
It may be said that dramatic exigency is responsible for this, as the Qneen 
was to be killed somehow or other, Kod this was the easiest way ; bat I do 
not believe the end of this play to be osreless or haphazard work on ^ake- 
apeare's part ; I believe it to be carefully planned and consistent, and that 
we must ree^d Claudius as being so mtent npon his treacheroos design 
against the life of Hamlet that he cares for little else. 

t I have used the word nsnrpatioii, though the crown of Denmark might, 
as Steevens and others msintain, have been an elective one ; yet I cannot 
but think that Shakespeare intended to represent the kingdom of Denmark 
as poiseesing the same legalised custom which existed in most other 
oomitries-~ namely, that the eldest son, failing any actual disqualification, 
should succeed to the crown. 'J'he coronstion of Claadins might have been 
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as not to sxcite the suapicioos of the most influential penons 
around the throne. 

In order to carry out the last part of his scheme, the absence of 
Prince Hamlet was necessary ; whether that waa effected at the in- 
stigation of Claodiua, or by the voluntary act of the Prince himself, 
does not appear. It is possible that he had been at Wittenberg some 
time when he received the news of his father's death, hut it is more 
probable that he had ratumed there after a short stay at Elsiuore,* 
daring which his love for Ophelia had taken more definite shape, 
and had even been allowed to grow insensibly into an engngement 
by which, though no troth had been alisolutely pled(,'ed by either, 
each felt silently hound to the other. As yet there had been no 
interference with theic love, but during this last slay of Hamlet's 
at Elsinore the suspicions of Folonius had been aroused. -[- The 
letter J which he I'eads to the King (Act II., Scene 2), if not 
written from Wittenbei^g, was sent to Oplielia by Haudet shortly 

* Thia may mom. at variance with what [ have said ia the text (page 16 
near the bottom of page}, but I only intended there to eipresa mv belief 
that Hamlet's boyhood and yonth, up to the time of his gomg to iite TJnii 
versity, were paased in his father's palace. 
+ Poloniua aajMi, Act L, Scene 3, lines 91-95— 

'TIb told me, he hath very oft of Uto 

Given private time to you, and you yourself 

Hare of your audience been most free and bonnteoni : 

It it ba so— as so 'tis put on me. 

And that in way of caution— 
which would asem to ba at variance with what he (ayi to the King, Aot II, , 
Scene 2, lines 131-133— 

When I had seen thia hot love on the wing, — 

Aa I peraeived it, I muat tell you that, 

Before my danghtar told me, — 
It may be that Hamlet's attachment to Ophelia seemed of little importance 
to the oouliera and others during the life of the King his father, bat 
assumed greater importance now that the young prince was acknowledged 
by all parties to be in the poaition of heir- apparent to the throne. The 
expreaaion, >of late,' oannot be held to refer to the very short period which 
had elapaod aioca the death of the Kios ; for it i^ not probable that being 
in the state of dejection in which we Sad him, IlaQileC would have found 
time to pay such marked attentions to Ophelia aa to arouae auspiciima, for 
the first time, of 'his relations towards her. 
t This letter, it may be remembered, rnna thus :— 

'To theceloatial, and my aours idol, the most beantified Ophelia,' — 

' In her excellent white boaom, these,' &c. . 

' Doabt thou tie stars are fire ; 
Doubt that the aun doth move ; 
Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt I love, 
' dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; I have not art to reckon my 
. groatu : but that I Jove thee beat, moat beat, believe it. Adieu. 

' Thioe evermor^ most dear lady, whilst this 
machine ia to him, Haulet. ' , . 
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after tlie period at nrhich the piaj' opeiu ; and was probably 
given to PolouiuB by her iu tbe interval between Act II., Scene 1, 
and the subaequent Scene. It ie the only letter whieh Ophelia 
seems to have shown to ber father, and considering its affected 
style and brevity, we may conclude iUat she made less 
objection to showing it than eho woulil have made, if it had 
been expressed in more nataral language. This letter, indeed, pre- 
sents many difficulties -.^ it would almost seem, at first sight, to be 
written purposely to puzzle those into whose hands it might fall, 
and impress them with an idea of the writer's being out of his 
mind ; hut a much more probable explanation is, that it was 
written in answer to some self-reproach or lemonstnince from 
Ophelia on account of his apparent neglect of ber, and under the con- 
straint of the great shock hie mind had received, when he could 
not even turn his thoughts towards the object of his love without 
great effort. It is plain, from Ophelia's language. Act II., Scene 1 — 



Hia» 

that Hamlet, after the letter, did not abandon his suit ;f so that all 
question as to the sincerity of this letter, whatever be its date, is 
set at rest. Of the effect likely te be produced upon Hamlet's mind 
by this enforced coldness oi Opheliaat such a time, I have spoken 
in the text (page 25). 

Bat let us revert to the condition of affairs when Hamlet left for 
Wittenberg. The parting between father and son was, doubtless, 
a moat sad one ; in the mind of the younger there might he some 
strange foreboding, indefinite in shape, never uttered, but centred 
in the person of that imclo whose plausible cordiality was lees likely 
to deceive a keen-witted young man, and one who had such a de- 
testation of insincerity as Hamlet had : but this suspicion vras con- . 

* Ste Appendix D. In the Qoarte, 1603, Poloniai dUtinctly aa.yt that 
it ■was owing to the discovery of this letter that he forbade Ophelia 
to hold an; more interconne with Hamlet. Set Allea'i Reprint of "The 
Devonshire Hamletx," p. S3 : 

CoBAUBia (t.«, PoLONius). Now when I Baw thii letter, thus I beopake 
my matden; 

Lord Hamlet is a prince ont of your atarre. 
And one that is uneq^oall for yonr love : 
Therefore-I did command her refnae bia letters. 
Deny his tokens, and to absent heraelfe,'* ko. 
Tbia difference ia very atriking, and oaUiot have arisen froifl any mere 
oareleaaueas in transcription, 

t The 'lettcra ' mentioned by Ophelia probably contained appeals to her 
■ympatby and remonstraacea with her on acconnt of her ooldjioas to him : 
it is only fair, in eatimatiag Eamlet'a condnct to Ophelia, to remember how 
inexplicable to himmnet have appeared ber obstinate silence at snoha time. 
Ophelia'a implicit obedience to her father is a moat important point in her 
character. 
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fined to Claudius ; not tlio Bhadow of a cloud beemircbed the 
luetre of hia mother's purity. 

Hia darling boy gone, the loneiy father, surrounded by uncon- 
genial minds, turned bsick with a heavy heart to the homo which 
had loi!t its dearest charm. True, his queen was there ; but 
while his manner to her waa always tender, gentle, and full 
of that dignified courtesy which noble natures ever display towards 
women, he could not but feel there waa something lacking. Medi- 
tative natures are not the least selfiah : pbiloaophy, ' divine con- 
templation,' mystic dreaminess, usurped more and more of his 
time ; his thought* soared farther and farther away from that narrow 
spot of earth where such a terrible tragedy was preparing, of wbioh 
he himself was to be the first victim. Gertrude found it easier to 
silence the voice of eonecience the more she was left to the two 
alterqativee, solitude, or the companionship of Claudius ; passion 
makes but short work of idle hours ; where the mind lacks resources 
the devil's work is easy : the treacherous brother left her no time 
to think ; the slightest sigh of remorse, the slightest tremor of 
guilt, was smothered with fervid kiseea, or crushed by the pressure 
of a devoted hand. The time was come to destroy the only ob- 
stacle to his ambition and to his passion — the opportunity was 
easily found. Regularly, after his frugal meal was finished, the 
King would steal away from the table, glad to escape from the 
revelry which bo detested, and snatch an hour's repose in the 
privacy of bis orchard : to follow him unobserved was easy ; the 
poison is poured into the ear of the nnsuspeeting sleeper ; the mur- 
derer repairs to the banqueting room, and the carouse is prolonged, 
so that as much time may elapse as possible before any search may 
be made for the King : hia absence would not be observed till 
evening came ; the body is found : no mark of violence is visible ; 
from some quiet corner the rumour is set about that poisonous 
snakes have been seen in the orchard ; that the King has received 
his death-wound from one ; the superstitious horror, attaching to 
those reptiles, makes this suggestion readily Kueived ; due lamen- 
tation is made by the living ; due honours are paid to the dead, 
Claudius receives the Court with a well-compounded expression of 
grief and patriotic anxiety on his features, and a large mourning- 
cloak wrapped round hia form — a pattern of brotherly affliction ; 
while the widow at home keeps her waiting- women' well employed 
as spectators of, and ministers te, her pa&sionate lamentation. 

But little now remains to be done to bring the excellent Clau- 
dius' plans to perfection. The young prince is away at college ; 
the times are troublous ; danger threatens the State ; a firm hand 
is needed'te guide the helm ; the joung Hamlet is amiable, clever, 
no one has a word to say against his character, but — is he the 
man for the hour t "What if Claudius would act as regent t or, 
could ho be persuaded to step in, and save the throne threatened 
' by the attack of the $ery young Fortinbras 1 The heart-bioltep 
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brother lajs aside his heavy luouiiiiug-cloak, and listens graciously 
to the entreaties of the patriotic courtiere; he loves his nephew de- 
votedly, as he loved his dear lost brother — but ho loves hia coautry 
more — still ho feai^s the cares — the bui'deus of royalty — ^just now — 
might be too heavy for him. If the widowed Queen would but let 
him try and fill his brother's place! if she would consent to amairiage 
with her son's natural guardian ! the succession would be secured 
to that son, and the tluone saved fiom all dangers. But no time 
must be Icfet — FortiubNs and his desperate levies are on the point 
of embarking ; instant preparation for war must be made. The 
people have no time to think. The nobles of the court are so 
bewildei'od with cajoleries and gorged with bribes, small wonder if 
their respectable consciences are caught napping. In the bustle of 
litting out men and ships, and forging implements of war,^ busy 
natures ^d their immediate and safest employment ; Claudius is 
crowned king ; iho liasty wedding takes place, so hastily that there 
is no leisure to reflect upon ita propriety ; and when Hamlet 
arrives iu sorrowful haste from Wittenberg, -j- yearning to throw 
himself into his mother's arms, and weep upon her sympathising 
breast, he finds that breast palpitating vith the ^notions of 
on afBanced bride; he fijids the fiither's brother has proved a 
more effectual comforter than the father's son can ever hope to be. 

• See Act I., Scene 1, MsrceUns' speech, linM 70—78; 
tell me, he that knows. 
Why this uune sbict ttai mo«t obterrant watch 
So ni^tly toili the nibjeot of tite land. 
And why snofa dwl; CMt of tvazen oumon. 
And fomgu mart for impl^uenta of war ; 
Why Hnoh impreas of shipwriglitB, whose sora task 
Does not di^e the Snnaay mun the week ; 
What might be toward, that this nreatjr haste 
Doth moke the night joint-labourer with the day : 

t That Hamlet was absent from Elsinore at the time of hia fathcr'n 
marder we cumot doubt ; for he coald not have been ao ignorant of the 
alleged circumEtaocea of hia father's death as lie appears to have been from 
the care with which the Ghost impresses them upon Hm in their eolemn 
interview. Nor can wo oonoeive that Claudius' plot conld have met with 
the Buccesa it did had not the young Prince been absent ; the King's alliuion 
to his desire to return to Wittenberg (Act I., Scene 2, lines 112-113) pointa 
to the same conclusion. Bat that ne mnst have arrived in time for the 
faneral would appear from his allusion in the first soliloquy to Qertnide's 
demeanour (Act I., Scene 2, lines 147-14E>}— 

. or ere those shoes were old 

With which she follew'd my poor father'a body. 

Like Niobe, all tears : — 
and still more from the lines in Hamlet's speech to the Ghost (Act L, 
Soene i, lines 47-i8)— 

why the sepnlchce, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly mam'd, 
which would seem to set the question at rest. The use of the word ' cere- 
ments ' shows that the body was embalmed, so titat the faneral need not 
have takrai [dace till some days after the death. 
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Who can contemplate uumoved the agony of this generous 
young heart ? — the very faintest portraiture thereof fills us with 
sympathetic grief as wo gaze on it. It iras not that hence- 
forth ho was parentless, nay, worse ; it was not that he had 
suddenly lofet one who had been to him friend, brother, father, 
almost a god ; it was not the miserable legret, sg vain, yet 
60 gnawing, that the last farewell had never been spoken ; it 
was not that where he might have hoped to find the genUett 
consolation, ho found the cruellest aggravation of his sorrow : it 
wag that in her — -who should have been the spotless mirror on 
which he might behold his grief reflected with a grandeur and a 
purity, the very first glimpse of which woidd transform him from 
the heart-broken, despairing mourner Into the courageous and hope- 
ful comforter — it was that in the widowed mother, standing before 
liim, decked in bridal robes, with wanten smiles glaiing on the 
scarce-driod traces of hypocritical tears, he saw every feeling tliat 
man should hold most dear and most sacred, he saw every idea of 
goodness, of fidelity, of purity, of love, that should nourish the life- 
blood of man's heart— all these he saw defoimeil, blasphemed, 
drenched in such a torrent of filthy associations, that few could 
blame the son if he rushed ^n the presence of that incestuous 
wife and in&mous motJier, a very fiend ; without hope, without 
mercy, without belief in at^ht good or pure, ppe for every crime 
and dead to every virtne. 

It is necessary to realise the fearful shock which Hamlefs moral 
nature has sustained, before the play opens, in order thoroughly 
to comprehend, much more to represent, his character. 



Appendix B. 
ON baulgt's first BOHWQUY. 

I have thought it better to relegate to the Appendix, for the 
most part,, such observations on the various soliloquies as I may 
desire to make, the more especially as I shall attempt to give some 
hints as to the manner in which they should he delivered. 

The soliloquy is one of the finest testa of the genius of a dra- 
matic writ-er. Imagination may devise ingenious plota ; Wit or 
Pathos may produce brilliant or moving dialogue ; Talent may 
construct good plays ; but Genius alone can create character — 
Genius alone can dissect the inner workings of a man's mind ; and 
this ia what a soliloquy, to be worth anything, must do. If we 
compare the best of his contemporaries, or of succeeding dramatists, 
with Shakespeare in this respect, we shall see at once his immense 
superiority. Perhaps the soUloquies of Hamlet are finer than even 
those of Macbeth and Othello ; certainly the character is one 
which lends itself more readily to that form of dramatic treatment. 
But if to write a soliloquy is difficult, to deliver it is no less so j 
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and it is in thia point that most actors who atteni]>t the rule of 
Hamlet most utterly fail. The impression produced on me by 
nearly all the Hamlets I have seen on the stage, when they coin- 
menceil a soliloquy, has been that they were going to "speak a 
piece," as the Americans say ; that they had composed an harangue 
which was to bo delivered at, and to, the audience ;. not that they 
were in any way giving utterance to the perplexities of their mind 
<tt to the feelings of their heart.* Nor in many tragedies, especiaUy 
modem ones, is the actor to blame, for the words he has to speak 
in soliloquy are too often set orations, and not thoughts uttered 
aloud ; but in representii^ Hamlet no one can urge this excuse. 

In this very soliloquy how natural are the sentiments, how 
spontaneous and unstudied the words, how unforced are the transi- 
tions ! And 80 it is with all the subsequent ones in this play — the 
langnage is such a correct and life-like transcription of Hamlet's 
thoughts that we almost forget that the character is fictitious. 

It ia a matter for the actor's own choice whether he should be 
seated or standii^ at the commencement of this soliloquy. If 
Hamlet has been sitting, as he naturally would be, during the 
preceding portion of the scene, he might remain so without any 
discourtesy to the King and Court, or to the Queen and her ladies ; 
indeed, it would be more consonant with his absorption in sorrow 
that he shoidd forget to rise when the others do. 

As Claudius passes out, ivith Gertrude by his side, he stops for a 
moment and looks, half curiously, half angrily, at the unmoved 
figure of Hamlet. He stands between him and his mother, a.i if 
fearful lest ehe, in an outburst of tenderness, should draw from 
him a confession of his secret thoughts — some dangerous snspicion, 
perhaps, of that " fonl play " which haunts the guilty conscience of 
Claudius ; then follow the courtiers, laughing and talking to one 
another, utterly injitferent to Hamlet's grief or to the tragic cir- 
cumstances which caused it ; Ophelia,t who has bee:i watching the 
dejected visage of her lover with tender anxiety, lingers behind the 
rest, and is about to lay he? hand upon his shoulder when Laertes 
checks her and, with a look of kindly remonstrance, leads her out 
of the audience- chamber. Hamlet, unconscious of all that is pass- 
ing, remains wrapped in his melancholy thoughts till the last 
footfall has died away. Then with a deep sigh be raises his head, 
and in a subdued but earnest voice he utters that prayer for 
annihilation — 

0, that this too too solid flesh would melt. 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew 1 
* This was writteo before I had Ihe pleasure of seeing Mr. Irving, whose 
treatment of the ssliloijuiea is one of tbe moat remarkable features of a 
marvellonsly intellectual performance. 

t Was C^belia meant to be present during thia tcene t In the second, 
third, and fonrUi Folios her name ia inserted ; in the Qnartos (except 1603} 
it might be included in " Cum Aliia." It would c«rlaiidradd to tbeinterest 
of the scene if she were present, and I can see no objection to such an 
MTongement U the one I have sketched out. 
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Truly to him the body is the prison of the eoul, and the walls 
-which enclose her seem terribly solid. Hamlet's is not one of 
those frail bodies which grief sometimes inhabits ; in which " the 
soul seema," aa i'uller says, " to peep through the chinks of her 
prison-house."* 

The solemn words that follow — 

Or Uiat the Everkitine lutd not flx'd 
His canon 'gainit self-aUogbtw I 
show that Hamlet was no infidel, though his faith was enervated 
by doubts. There is deep pathos in that cry — 
God I God I 
How weary, stale, flat and nnprofitable 
Saem to me all the usea of thia world I 

It is a ciy that many of ua have uttered in the agonising perplexity 
caused by the apparent triumph of Evil around us. It is to be 
noted how the words here echo the sense. Too much pains cannot 
bo bestowed on the utterance of theae lines. I have heard them 
spoken with auch a deep thrill of despair in the voice as to be 
indeed awful. The exclamation ; 

Fie on't 1 ah fie I 
has been variously interpreted. Edmund Kean applied them to 
the conduct of Gertrude ; but they seem more naturally to be 
directed against the world. The actor might rise here from his 
seat, and after the words 

Poaaen it merely. 
pause a little ; then, taking one or two paces to and fro, as a man 
will do when the mind is on the tack, he exclaims — 

That it should come to this ! 
That all the love and tendemesa which hjs father had lavished on 
G^mde should be so rewarded ! that her fond caresses should 
come to be such bitter mockeries ! that all the honour, the happi- 
ness, the peace, the pride of his home, should be thus rudely 
shattered ! What art, and what nature, in that hasty correction of 
his own words — 

cay, not so mach, not two : 
followed by the outburst of praise of his father's qualities, first as 
king, then as h'lsband — 

That he might i 

Visit her face too roughlj. 
There never was a more beautiful picture of conjugal tendemesa 
than thia. I would caution the actor here against showing any 
tendemesa in his voice at the word " mother "; Hamlet so loathes 
the conduct of hia mother, he is £o overpowered by the disgust 
which her base treason to his father's memory inspires in bim that 

* I am bound to say that I have not been able to verify this quotation. 
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he can hatdly b«at to mention her name. Even nlien he haa 
received the etrODgeat injunction from his father's spirit to treat 
hei with gentle consideration he finds it very difficult to ohey. 
The exclamation 

Heaven and earth ! 
Mnst I remember 1 
is one of the most impassbned in the whole range of tragedy. 
Eamlet breaks off in his description of his father's tenderness ; the 
picture is more than he can hear ; he would raze out of hia mind 
all record of the past, but the tyranny of memory cannot be 
shaken off: — 

ffby, she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had erown 
By what it fed on ; and yet, within a month — 
It was not alone the peri'ection of his father's love to her, the 
sweet solicitude, the ever-watchful protection with which he 
cherished her — but her demonstrative affection for him, her cling- 
ing dependence on the husband, who has been dead only a month, 

and she Hamlet cannot bring himself to give a name to her 

deed. Once more, in vain, he tries to put the fact away liom him 
•—he tries in a general sarcasm to dismiss the very thought of it — 

Frailty, &j name is woman I— 
but his mind returns to it, and his indignation is heightened by a 
fresh detail— 

ere those shoes were old 
With which she follow'd my poor father's body. 
Like Niob^ all tears :- 

a most beautiful detail it is — probably the result of Hamlet's own 

observation at the funeral. Again he breaks off with a stronger 
expieeaion of indignation against his mother's conduct : 

O Ood I a beaat, that wants diaconrae of reason. 

Would have monm'd longer,^ 
Then, with the utmost contempt, he at last gives a name to her 

married with my uncle. 
My father's brother, but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules : 
The contrast between the tenderness with which he pronounces the 
name of " fatber," and the loathing with which he utters that of 
" uncle," is most marked, and there is a noble scorn in the last words 
repudiating any resemblance between thpm. It adds greatly to the 
effect of this passage, if the actor gives to the simile, used here by 
Hamlet, an air of natural spontaneity by a slight hesitation after the 
words " Than I to — ," na if the speaker were trying to think of 
Whathe was moat unlike; then adding "Hei'cules" with an emphasis, 
as much as to say, " There could he no two persons more dissimilat 
than I, the sensitive, hesitating, meditative Hamlet, and Hercules, 
the ideal of physical strength and peneverance in overcoming 
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tremendous obstacles." On the atage the iiext four Unea ore generally 
omitted ; but with no little injury to the completeness of the speech, 
as indignation and scorn begin here to give way to that pathoa 
which culminates in the last two lines. How fine ia the expression— 

tiie salt of most nnrigliteoiis teu*. 
With a righteous awe of such an infamy Hamlet exclaims — 
0, moot wicked apeed, to post 
WiUi ancli dexterity to incestDonB Bheeta 1 
He is exhausted with the vehemence of his feelings, and gloomy 
forebodings as to the future Once move fill his mind : 

It ia not, nor it caonot come to good i 
then, sinking into his chair, as he feels at once the mightiness of 
Evil around iiim, and his own powerlessness to crush it, he utters 
that touching lamentation — 

But break, my heart, for I moat hidd my tongue 1 



OM THE 80L1L04DT, " ALL YOU HOST OF HBAYKN ! " 

This soliloi^uy is not a long one ; but it is a very important one. 
It is the key-note to that wild perturbation of mind in which Hamlet 
remains during the rest of this act The vehement aspiration with 
which it commences — 



is succeeded by the expression — 

O, fio! 
which recalls to our memoiies the words in the former soliloquy-—- 

Fie on't t ah £e ! 
Here the exclamation may be taken in two ways ; either as a eelf- 
rebake for the mention o£ hell, or as a reproach directed against his 
own weakness on the part of Hamlet. I think the latter the best 
interpretation, especially if we consider the words which follow 
immediately — 

Hold, huid, my heart ; 
And yon, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
Bnt beai me ttiffly np. 
The next woTd«=— 

Bemerober thee I 
tm spoken with intense pathos, and the repetition of them with still 
greater intensity. From this moment Hamlet wishes to become a 
man of one idea only ; self-indulgence, ambition, lore, must have no 
longer any place in his mind— 

And. thy commaudment all alone ahall live 
Within the book and volume of my bTua, 
Unmiz'd with bMer matter r 
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Then comes the dimai: of the oath — 

yea, by he&TCD ! 
After this there is a paase ; firat the baseness of his mother's con- 
duct recurs to his agitated mind ; then we have an outburst against 
the King, his uncle, which contains a key to the character of that 
villain — a key which no manager, oi actor, or commentator ever 
seems to have seized— namely, the &ct that the distingDishing 
feature of Claudius was hia bland and amiable plausibility — 

O, villAiii, villain , amilinif, dftiaiwd vilLdii I 
My tables, — meet it u I set it down, 
That one may amile, and smile, and be m tillain ; 
At leut I'm mre it msy be lo in DenmArk. 

The stage direction (^Wriltng), which foUowa here, shows that 
Hamlet was intended to record something of what piocoded on his 
tablets, and the very fact of hi& doing so is a proof of the nervous 
agitation under which he laboured ; his furious indignation ^(ainst 
lus uncle fonnd vent in this mere act of writing him down a 
" smiling villain." The words — 

So, onelc^ there you are. 
are apoken as he puts the tablets up ; then recovering, by a great 
effort command over himself, he speaks with solemn emphasis the 
lines — 

Now to my word ; 
It is ' Adiea, adieu I remember me. ' 
1 have swora't. 

drawing his sword at the last words, and devoutly kissing the cross 
which forms the handle. 



t SHOtJLD have thought that the slight allusion I have made in 
the text to the question of Ophuha's purity was more than sufBcient, 
but I am astonished to find that persons, whose intellect at any rate 
entitles them to respect, have hold, and do still hold, that she was 
Hamlet's mistress. I cannot im^iae that they have studied the text 
of the play with any care or reverence ; but it is the characteristic 
of our enlightened age to be sceptical of good and credulous of eviL 
In such an age it is an easier task to moke men believe that Ophelia 
was unchaste, because in her distraction she sings some verses of an 
impure song, than to prove to them from a close study of what she 
says, and what is said about her, when iu her right senses, that she 
was chaste. We^hall be told that wo know so many women are 
bad, but can only believe that many are good. Faith in anything, 
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except oni own wisdom) ia one of thasa supetstitions which it is tha 
missioi) of philosophy, as niaeteenth-ceutury philosophers understand 
it, to cnuh. The views of Ophelia's character, odvei'se to her purity, 
vary &Dm the uncompiomising assertion of her having yielded to 
Hamlet's solicitations, to the sensuo-iomantic portrait of her drawn 
by Goethe, and, to a certain extent, approved hy Grervinos. As an 
instance of the first opinion I may mention the answer of a great 
"French actor — the son of a greater, whose nume is associated witli 
one of the finest representations of Hamlet ever given in a foreign 
tongue— who, when asked if he believed that Ophelia had been 
seduced by Kauilet, replied, " Oui, je crois qu'il e'tait heureux dana 
»es amoun." This is so characteristic of the Fariaian — in contra< 
distinction to the Frenchman — who believes that the final cause of 
every woman's creation, whether single or married, is to sacrifice 
hei honour to the fascinations of some ' cher ^arct^n '—-himself, of 
course, if he tries. It is only when the theory is practically illus- 
trated by the wives of their own vanity that these irrepressible 
creatures object to tha practice. 

TliO best way to treat this question will be to give, first, the 
passages from Gervinus and Goethe which bear upon it ; secondly, 
the passages, in the play itself, on which I rely for the complete 
vindication of Ophelia's purity. 

This is the passage in Gervinus,* a very beautiful passage, with 
the latter part of which I thorouglily agree, but some of the con- 
clusions in which I think quite unjusti&ible : — 

" Still more repnuchsble does Hamlet appear to a» in his relation tohia 
beloved one, Ooe^ieiaidoE HMnlet'ifeeHngforOpheli(> tbatitwoswithoat 
omupiciMiu pauion. Hie poet ha* at any rate not ezbibitad bim to as in a 
poiiticm in wbioli this piaiion appeaii pre-emiiient. When lie outa Hi lava 
in Uie icala with that of forty tbouaand brotben, tha exaggeration of the 
tone afEorda no standard. Beyond this pa8«age, Shakupeare baa only once 
allowed bim a diteet oppottiinlty, in a few qside-apoken wordi, to give ns 
tbe key to bii feeling for Ophelia, in those words which preoede his oanver- 
■ation with her — ' Nymph, in thy oriaoni be all my una remembered I ' — 
words whiob. we have beard uttered by famooa aoton strangely enough in a 
tone of oomioal or taostiou* address. On the other hand, this veiy eonver- 
satioa affords the actor scope iofBdent to intimate iiiMrtttly the nature of 
Hamlet'i feelings for Ophelia. If the actor does not here ' tear the pasuon 
to tatters,' he will bring the ipeotator in this scene into a heavy and 
profound sadness, the very mood in wbioh the oonvetaation leaves Ophelia ; 
it i* the farewell of an nnbappy heart to a connection broken by fate ; it is 
the seriotu adviee of a lelf-intereited lover, who sends his beloved to a 
nnnnery bfcanse he grudges her to another, and Met the path of hia own 
tatnte lie yi hopeleu darkness. All that in his treatment of Ophelia's 
father, in his disregard of her brother, in his ooldneoa and indiffereuce 

* "ShaJcespeare Commentariee," By Dr. G. 0-. Oervinnv. IVanalated 
F. E. Bannbtt. New edition, revised by the translator. Smith and 
1876, Pages STS-CSO. 



Mder. 
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tanrardi Poloniut, ftje, Aren in lier own de«th, nifty ft^Mar hMrOaaB and 
iBMn«id^t«, is DOotuteat eren witli a predominant paation for Ophelia in 
thia Btrange-natnred man. HU mother r^uded this conneotion as aeriona 
in apte of the ineqaality of Btation between the two lovera ; bin oatha to 
Ophelia we cannot indeed ooudder in Hamlet as incipient deaeptios. Aa a 
aon he lored hia father with enthniiaatic rererenoe, withont bebg able to do 
anTthing for him for the aake of lore, and hia mother also, without being 
able to adhere to hii fathar'a eihortation not to tonueut the weak and 
deluded woman. Thna ha may alio hare lored Ophelia with a wann heart, 
withoitt oontradioting the apparantly moat oontradictorj quality of hia 
nature, that cold egotiam with which he tormenta her fitat with hia madoeaa, 
then leavea her, and after the nnhat^y death of her father, deroid of 
aympatby and aenaible to nothing but his own miaery, abandona her to 
deapair and inaanity. We must aeek the counterpart to thaae traita of 
oharacter in the hiatory of the afiectiona of equally gifted beinga, in whoae 
unfortified aoula we ahall not nnfreqnently meet with thia blending of the 
moat aeuaitive feeling and cold hard-heartedneaa. Theae rery traita will afford 
na moreover the key-note for Hamlet'a interconrae with Ophelia. At bia 
firat approach, inexperienced and nnsnapicioua, ahe haa given him bei heart ; 
abe haa been free in her audience with him, ao that neighbonra perceiving it 
hare warned the family, and the family have warned herself ; hia conrei- 
aation with her ia equirocal, and not aa Romeo, Baaaanio, or even Protena 
have i^ken with their beloved onea. Thia haa infected her imagination 
with aenanal imagea, and inapired her in her qniet modeaty with amoiooa 
paaaiona ; thia ia apparent in the Bonga ahe aings in her deliiinm, and in the 
algniflcant flowera ahe diatribntes, aa cleariy aa anything ao hidd^ in ita 
natore can and may be unveiled. Further than thia we wonld net ventnN 
to go with Goethe'a apprehenaion of thia character. Far leaa can we accept 
thoaaothervieWB, which returned to tiumde legend in 'Saio Grammatiooa^' 
regarding Ophelia aa a fallen Innocent. It wonld not have been in aeoordance 
with the fine feeling of Shakeapeare to hare made the brother atter thoae 
anblime worda orer the oorpac of aneh a fallen one, when the prieat would 
fain retuaa her ' aanctifled ground ' — 

A ministering angel ahall my aiater be. 

When thou heat howling. 
It wonld not have been like the poet to aay eipreaaly over her grave :->- 

From her fair and unpolluted fleah 

May violeta aprtog I 
It wonld indeed hare been a frivolona inanlt to innocence in the moat aolemn 
plaoa and roomant" 

Goethe's theory of the cliaracter of Ophelia and of her relations to 
Hamlet is found in the following passages of " Wilhelm Mcister,"* 
Tvhicli I give in their entirety : — 

* Goethe'a "Wilhelm Meiater'a Apprenticeabip." TranalaCed by B. 
Dillon Boylau, £aq. 1S72. Bohn'a Standari^ Library. I have quoted 
ftom thia tranalation aa being more generally aooeaaible than Carlyle'a, 
though the latter nndonbtedfy more faithfolly repreaenta the originaL 
Where there ia any important difference between the two I have pven 
Carlyle'a vataion in the footnotes. 
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AtiMlift exoUm«d, " Yott owe na the ooncliuion o[ Hamlet. I do not 
wiah to pren joo, for I am Mixiom Out my brother ihonld h«ar yon u 
irell M myielf, bat pray let ma hear your thoughts ftbont OphaUa." 

"Th«re ia not much to be said about her," replied Wilhelm, "for her 
character ia drairn by a few master- strokes. Her whole oxiateDoe fiowl in 
•weet and ripe eeiuatioii. Her attaohment to the priuoc^ to whoee hand 
she may aspire, flowa ao spontaiieonaly, her affeoloonata heart yields eo 
completely to ita impulse, that both her father and broker are afraid, and 
both give her plain and direct warning of her dajiger. Deoomm, like tiu 
thin crape upon her bosom, cannot conceal the niotiona of her heart, bnt 
on the oontni^ it betrays tliem. Her imagination ii engaged, her ailent 
modesty breathee a sweet desire, and if the conTonient goddess Oppertanity 
shonld shake the tree, the fruit would qaickly fall." * 

" Aiid then," said Anrelia, "wbea she sees herself forsaken, rejected 
and deepised, when evei^thing is overturned in the soul of her distracted 
lover, and he offers her the bitter goblet of sorrow in place of the sweet 
cup of affection '' 

"Her heart breaks," — Wilhelm, "the entire edifice of her being ia 
loosened from ita hold, the death of her father knocks fearfully againit it, 
and the whole strnctore is overturned." (BooklY., Chapter XIY.) 

And— 

" Permit me to ask yon a question," add Aurelia. " I have again 
examined Ophelia's part, and I am pleased with it, and feel sure that upon 
certain conditions I should be able to act it. Bnt tell me, is it not your 
ojunion that the poet onght to have written songs of a different kind for the 
insane maiden * And might we not for this purpose even select a few 
fragmants from some of our own melancholy ballads ? Expresaiona ot 
donble meaning and indelicate allnsionBt do not become the pure lips of a 
noble-minded prl." 

"My guod friend," said Wilhelm, "even upon this point, I cannot 
coincide with yon. A deep meaning is concealed in these pecnliaritiea and 
in this impropriety. Have we not an intimation from the very beginning 
of the play of the subject with which the thoughts of the maiden are 
engaged ? She puisnes her oonrsa in silent secrecy, but wi&out being thh 
wholly to conceal her wishes and her longing. The voice of desire has 
Mhoed within her bouI,:^ and she has often tried like an unskilful nurse to 
lull her senses to repose with ballads, which have only kept her more 
awake. Bnt at length when all ssU-cantrol ia at an end, and the secrets of 
her heart appear upon her tongae, that tongue betrays her, and in the 
innooenoa of her madness, even in the presence of royalty she takes delight 
in the echo of her loose but dearly-laved aongi of ' The maiden viiose heart 



Carlyle thus renders this passage: ' tiei fancy is anut; a silent 
modesty Dreathes amiable desire ; and if tbe friendly goddess Opportunity 
shonld shi^ the tree, its fmit would fall, 
t "Laacivions insipidities" (Carlyle). 



}f desire were in aecnt ringing through her soul '' (CatlyU). 
k2 
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WM WW,' 'Tka mud wbo atde to uest the yoytb,' jtod so forth." 
(Book IV., Ch»pterXVI.) 

If ow let us aee what Bhakeapeore makes the rarions chuacten 
in the play say to, and o^ Ophelia. 

This is how her brother speaks to her. (Act I, Scene 3, lines 6-1 0) : 
T/^'H For Hanilet^ uid the trifling of hii faTonr, 
Hold it » iMhion, uid x to^ in blood, 
A violet ia the youth of pmay nature, 
ForiT&rd, not permanent, tweet, not lasting, 
Tho perfome and supplianoe of a minnte ; 
No more. 
Oik. No more bnt n 1 

Mark here the sweet simplicity of her words. She does not fly 
into a passion with her brother for the low estimate he t^es of 
her lover's constancy and of her o;Tn worthiness. There is a quiet 
confidence in hei own belief, a gentle rebuke to his worldly 
■cepticism, which Laertes does not perceive, in this truly virgin^ 
remonstrance. 

J4tMB. Think it bo moN : 

For nature creacait doea not gzoir alone 
In thsira and bulk ; but, >• this temple waxes, 
>f ^e mind and aonl 

...„_. haps he l_ . __ , 

And noir no toil nor cantel doth bmmiroh 

The viitoo of hii will : but yon mtut fear, 

Hia ««atiiMi weigh'd, hia will is not hia own ; 

For £« hiinieU ia snbiect to hia birth : 

He may not, aa nnTuned persona do, 

Carve f<x ^■"'f^''*. ior on his choioa depend* 

The safe^ and health of this whole sUte, 

And therefore mtut his ohoioe be circnmtcribed 

Unto the voioe smd yielding of that body 

Vhenof he ia the head. Then if he says he loves ya». 

It iits yoar wisdom ao far to bdieve it 

Aa he m hia partienlat act and place 

May give hia saying deed ; which is no farther 

ThiiD the main voioe of Dennmrk goes withaL 

Then weig}k what loia your honoor maj mstain. 

If with too oradent ear yon list his songs, 

<^ loss yonr heart, or your chaste treasuts open 

To his unmaster'd impottnuity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear eiater. 

And keep yon in the rear af your aSeotion, 

Out of the ahot and danger of desire. 

The ohsriest maid is prod^fal enoi^h. 

If she unmask her beauty to tho moon : 

Virtue itielf 'scapes not cslmnnions strokes : 

Tba eankeritalls the infants of the apring 

Too oft beforfl their buttons be diiclaBed, 

And in the mom and liquid daw of yonUi 

CknitagiouK blaatmsnti are most inuninen^ 

Be wary then ; be*t safety lies in fear : 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Kow the whole oi this speech is accepted hjr Gerviniu and 
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Coette, in perfect good faith, as the wise counael giTeo, not Iwfore 
it Traa needed, to a aister vho had been too free in her intercouise 
with a young prince, hie frienil. They entirely miss tbe eiquiaita 
satire of Shakespeare who, in this speech, makes the chivalrous but 
worldly son imitate hia pragmatical and time-Berring father. The 
impudence of such a speech, the contemptible narrowness of mind 
which it exhibits, the low view of women, all consistent with the 
character of Laertes, a high-spirited but unprincipled young man, 
who spent most of his time in Fiance — then as now the country 
of pleasure and the head-quart«ra of philosophical libertiniam — 
quite escape them. Let us listen to the gracious dignity of 
Uphelia's answer : 

Oph. I shall the effect of thii geod leaKU keep, 

As watchman to my lieut. Bnt, good my brother, 
Do not, M some nngracions paatoi* do. 
Show me the aleep and thorny w»7 to heaTen, 
Whilst, lika a pnS'd and recklcM Ubartine^ 
Himself the pnmrow path of daUiance treada 
And tecka not hia own rede. 

What con be more nobly pure than the character of this maident 
With what true modesty she sets aside the ignoble suspicions of 
her chastity which her brother had uttered ! Critics have failed to 
see the art with which Shakeapewe here delineates the self -conceited, 
shallow-principled character of Laertes, preparing us for the con- 
summate treachery to which he deliberately lende himself at the 
end of the play. Surely, if this man had possessed one grain of 
true nobility of character, he must have taken his sister to his aims, 
or, not feeling himself worthy of such familiarity, must have knelt 
at her feet and thanked her for such a loving rebuke. What 
does he answer I In the true spirit of intolerant eelf-conceit he 
puts her sweet counsel aside with theae arrogant and careless 
words — ■ 

XiABR. 0, tear me not 

I stay too long : 

As he is going he reverts with astounding insensibility to his 
former speech : 



Her answer is full of nothing but the tenderest hnniility : 
Ops. "Tia in my memoi; lock'd. 

And yoU yourself ahall keep the key of it. 

Now we come to the all-wise Polonius' advice to hia daughter— 
the man who was fresh from bowing before an incestuous usurper ! 



FoLi Marry, well bethoa 

"Fia told mie, he hath very oft of late 

Oivea private time to yon, and yon yoorself 

Have of your audience been moat free anJ bounteous : 
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If it be Ki — u BO 'til put on me, 

Ajid thkt in Wfty of ontion—I mnrt tell joo. 

You do not undentuid yootMlI fo dearly 

As it bofaovea my daughter ud your hoDoar. 

What is between yon! give me np the. tmth. 
Ofk. He hath, niy lord, of late made many tenders 

Of hia affection to me. 
Pol. Afectdon I pooh I yon ipe^ like a green girl, 

nosifted in Bachjperiloaa circnmataoce. 

Do yon bdieve hia tenders, at yon call themi 
OVK. I do not know, my lord, what I ahoold think. 
Pol. Marry. I'll teach yoa ; think yonrseU a baby, 

That yon have ta'eii theee tcnden for tme pay, 

Whioh are not Bterling. Tender yonraelf more dearif ; 

Or— not to crack tlie wind of the poor phrase, 

Banning it thus— yoa'll tender me a fool. 
Opk. My lord, he hath importuned me with love 

In honourable fashion. 

The same swvet patience, the eame hoATenly bumilit;, distin- 
gnishes all her anawers, till, at last, tried beyond all baring by 
the silly coarseness of her ridiculously eelf-coniplacent father, she 
looks up, and checks his ribaldiy by a dignified vindication of her 
lover's conduct. It would seem that even the triple annour of 
Foloniua' vanity was not proof against this ; for be can only i«ply 
with a very commonplace observation, being a little checked in 
his flow of worldly-wise oratory : 

Pol. Ay, faihion yoa may call it ; go to, £o to. 



Ophelia will not be stopped in her defence of her lover. To 
her the fact that Hamlet had used " almoat all the holy vows of 
heaven" meant rather more than it did to the wise old counsellor 
who had taken the same oath of allegiance to Claudius, without the 
sUghtest scruple, an ho had to the dead King, and that in spite of 
the suspicious circiunsiances of his old master's death, and the more 
than suspicious marriage of Claudius with his brother's widow. 
However, the plausible old proser has soon taken breath, and is off 
again, careering among his fine-sonnding platitudes : 

Pol. Ay, springei to catch woodcocks. I do know. 
When the blood buma, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the ton^e rows ; these blazes, danditer, 
Giving more hght than heat, extinct in boUi, 
Even m their promise, as it is a-malEing, 
Yon mnst not take for (ire. From this time 
Be iometiiing scanter of your maiden presenoe ; 
8et your entreatmenta at a higher rate 
Than a oommand to psrl^. For Lord Hamlet^ 
B^eve BO much in him, utat he ia yonng, 
AJid with a lar^ tether may he walk 
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Breathing like SMiotified and piona bawdi, 
The better to beniile. Tbia is for aU : 
I would not, in plain temu, from thia time forth, 
Have yon so ahmder any moment leiBure, 
Aa to give wordi or talk with the Lord Hamlet 
Look to't, I charge jroa : oome yoai waya. 
Ofb. I shall obey, my lonl. [Sxtwd, 

No bitter word, no thought or threat of rebellion — ho is her 
father, 'tedious old fool' though ho be — and aha knows nothing 
which can justify her disobedience to him. 

The object of this scene aeema to be this; to show how completely 
Hamlet's character was misunderstood by those who should have 
known him best, and how completely nncongenial must have been 
his earroundings at the Court of Denmark, even if the terrible 
events of the last two months had not taken place. The conyen- 
tional standard of virtue which Folonius and Laertes held, and 
which was the only standard of right and wrong they knew, is 
here clearly expressed, What a contrast between their speeches 
and Hamlet's soliloquy in the former scene ! what an irreconcUabls 
antagonism between the son, whose heart and mind are both 
absorbed in his dead father, and these two, whose only thought is of 
their own pleasure and advancement, who cannot too soon forget 
their late benefactor that they may learn to flatter and win the 
fiivour of his treacherous successor ! The next scene, in which we 
see Ophelia, is that in which she gives the well-known description 
of Hamlet's singular intrusion on her privacy in such a condition 
as to make her fear he was mad. It is not necessa^ to repeat het 
words here, as they have been given in the text ; • I may remark 
that to reconcile such words with the idea of a nituden full of 
volnptuous ideas and impure desires, prepared to sacrifice her vir- 
ginity If she has not already done so, is a task worthy of the inge- 
nnity of a German critic. 

Folonius does not seem quite so self-confident now, and begins 
to think that possibly after all Hamlet might have been something 
better than a fickle profligate, though he was a prince. (Act II., 
Scene 1, lines lOMlO,) 

Pol. Coon, go with me ; 1 will bo seek the King. 

This is tho very ecstaay of love ; 

WhoBB violent prmierty EordoeB itaelf 

And leads the will toaesperate nndertakings 

Ab oft as any paision under heaven 
' ' That does uoict our natnres. I am aorry. 

What, have vou given him any bard worda of late ! 
Ofh. No, my good loid,t bat, as yon did command, 

' See Pagea 24-25, 

+ It may be noted thai Laertes and Ophelia both nddreas thair father M 
' my lord.' Ophelia naes the term in ever;/ speech of hers with on^ one 
exertion. This may be attributed partly to the ceremonioas castom of 
, Shakespeare's tilne : but I am inclined to believe that it is also intended 
to show how formal and precise Ptflmuna was towards his chUdren, and 
that they looked upon him with no little awet 
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It is dmodt impoBsible to imagine these Torde to be spoken hy 
one -who bad any conBcioiisnesa of haying compromised her Tiigiu 
purity, or hei woman's dij^ty, with her lovei, either in thought or 

Pol. That Lath made him mad. 

1 am eoTTf that with better haed and judgment 

I had not quoted him : I fear'd he did bat trifle 

And meant to wreck thee ; bat beahrew m; jsalom^ t 

By heaven, it is as proper to our age 

To cast beyond ourselTei in oar opinioDt 

Aa it U common for the younger sort 

To lack diaontion. Come, go we to the king ; 

Thia must be known ; wbia^ bdng kept cIom, might more 

Hore grief to hide than hate to ntter loTe. 

Come. lExeunl. 

!Che prudent father and all-wi^ counsellor has now entirely 
abandoned all suspicioDs of Hamlet's good faith. Though Ophelui 
sajB nothing, it ma; fairly be supposed that her face shows the joy 
which she feels at hoi father's change of sentimeuts ; and that the 
hope of attaining the happiness, which she bad dreamt of, in an 
union with the object of her love, sanctioned by her father and by 
■his mother, springs up afresh in her heart. For this reason she may 
the more readily, in perfect good faith, lend herself to the decep- 
tion which is afterwards practised ou Hamlei 

When Polunius informs the King and Queen of the great 
discovery be has made as to the cause of Hamlet's madness, he says, 
speaking of the letter (Act IL, Scene 2, lines 107 and 108), that 
Ophelia had given it him — " in her duty and obedience." 

I have spoken of this letter (Appendix A, page 7) as presenting 
considerable dif&cnlty, and the more one tries to ascertain its 
history, the more perplexing it becomes. Polonius makes no 
, allusion to it in tho scene from which I have already quoted 
(Act I-, Scene 3) so that it ia perhaps safest to appose that, after 
the agitated account which she had given her father of Hamlet's 
strange conduct, he had asked her if she had any letters of his ; 
that she bad then given him this one, both for the reason which I 
have sT^eated before (Appendix A, page ), namely, that there 
-was nothing in it which she could <^Ject to show to others, and also 
because the strange tone of it would seem, in some measure, to con- 
firm the supposition that Hamlet was mad. I do not believe that 
Polonius had, afterhi8wamingtoOphelia(ActI., Scene 3), required 
her to give up all Hamlet's letters, and that she had been guilty of 
the deceit of keeping back all gave 'this one. It is a more probablo 
conjeotnre that Ophelia, who was sincerely alarmed on Hamlet':^ 
account, and very much distressed, would say to her &thei that 
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she wonM latber ha went alone to the King, as she could not bear 
the idea of being qneationed about Hamlet; but tbat if hec fether 
wanted any proof of his love for her, he might take this letter ; 
this seems to me the likeliest explanation of the way in which 
Polouias became possessed of it. But this does not help ns to 
discover when it was written ; whether before or alter Polonius had 
forbidden his daughter to hold any commanication with Hamlet 
(Act I., Scone 3, lines 133-135) ; I am inclined to think ' be/ore ' 
(see Appendix A, page 8), the more so because the expression of 
Ophelia (Act II,, Scene 1, line 109), 'I did repel his letters,' would 
seem to imply that she had refused to receive them. The chief 
object in reverting to this letter now is to illustrate the perfect 
sincerity of Ophelia's character ; her first act of deceit was yet to 
come, and dearly did she pay for it. 

From Polonius' own words immediately after reading the letter 
we see that Ophelia had treated him with filial confidence — 

This in obedience hath my dan^tei Hhown me ; 
And more above, hsbh bU aolicitmga, 
Al t^ey fell out by time, by means and place, 
All given to mine ear. 

It is to be noted that both the King and Queen seem to pUce tbo 
most implicit trust in Ophelia's goodness ; not a Word is said by 
them implying any suspicion of hei perfect modesty and truth. It 
may also be observed that, although at the beginning of this scene, 
when Claudius tells Qertmde that Polonius had found ' the souree 
of Hamlet's distemper,' hei reply is— 



she ia now inclined to believe Polonius' explanation, while Claudius 
seems to doubt it ; he had a guilty self^consciousness which made 
him suspect the real cause ; nor was he the sort of man to believe 
in a young Prince going mad for the sake of love. Gertrude had, 
doubtless, in happier times, been her son's confidant on the subject 
of his attachment, of which she certainly did not disapprove (see 
Act v.. Scene 1, lines 232,atd^33). 

Polonius now discloses his plan, which is -carried cut in the next 
Act ; the approach of Hamlet puts an end to all other diacussioo, 
aud Polonius is left to try his skill on ' the poor wretch.' 

Only one point need be mentioned as affecting the main question 
under discussion, and that is Hamlet's indelicate allueioii to Ophelia 
(lines 185 and 186). This is evidently part of his affectation of 
madness. He says the very thing he would have been least likely 
to say in his own proper character, and what he never would have 
said if there tmd been any intrigue between him and Ophelia. 
Indeed this paasage would suffice to convince me that the relations 
botwMn the two bad never been of a sensual character. As We find 
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that Hamlet generall; usee his assumed madness as a cover for satire, 
there is little doubt bat that he intends to ridicule Polonios for the 
exteaordinaiy care he had taken of hie daughter's virtae hj forbid- 
ding her to hold any iutercouise with him, conscious ae he was that 
the thought of wounding her honour had never crossed bis mind. 

It is the next day that Ophelia, in company with her father, 
presents herself before the King and Queen to play her part in the 
notable scheme which was at ouce to discover the cause ol^ aud to 
find a care for, the supposed madness of Hamlet, fiosencrantz and 
Guildenstem were there, to report the result of their first day's work 
as spiee ; Ophelia, in her innocence, listens to every word they let 
&11 with simple fiuth, and is chilled with despair, or flushed with 
hope, as their relation dwells upon the signs of a brooding melan- 
choly he had shown, or upon the awakened interest which he had 
manifested at mention of the players. When the spaniels have 
gone, ClaudioB explains the plan of action ; Hamlet has been ' sent 



The King and Polonius, 'lawfal espials' (a phrase which m^ht 
assist in removing any scruples Ophelia had to play her part in the 
deception), were to hide themselves iu such a position that they 
might hear all which passed ; the Queen was to go away. Her 
assent to this scheme vi given in such terms as to show that her 
opinion of Ophelia was a very high one. 
QlTEBN. I aluU ob^ yon : 

And for joor part, Opiielia, 1 do wish 

That yonr good beaoliea be the happy caiue 

Of Hainlet's wildnesa : so shall I hope your Tirtoes 

Will bring him to fai« wonted way again, 

To both ;oar honours. 

Ophelia's answer is what a maiden's should be, simple aud modestr— 
Madam, I wish it may. 

Polonius* directions to Ophelia are worth observing, as they are 
generally ignored on the stage. 

Poll. Ophelia, wdJ^ yon here 

Read on this book } 

That show of nich aa exercise may ooloQT '< ,■ 

Year loaeUness. . . < . , 

The next woids show that this book was one of devotion, and 
render more probable my Conjecture . that, towards the end of 
Hamlet's soliloquy, Ophelia has sunk on her knees aud is 
really praying for her distracted lover (see Part I., page 27). I have 
quoted most of the scene in the text, but as fcr as it hears on the 
character of Ophelia, I may be allowed to revert to it. How touch- 
ingly simple are her words, even when she is playing a partj eveh 
when she is consciously leudii^ her aid to a deception — but to one, 
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be it remembered, which ehe honestly believes to be an innocent 
one, and likely to lead to the testoration of her beloved Prince to 
his right mind, and of herself to that place in hie heart which she 
onoe eo proudly, so lovingly held. 

Some persons, whose ingenious minda have despoiled Ophelia of 
her purity, profess to see in Hamlet's words — 

Nymph, in tby oriaoni 
Be all my un* remamba/d - 

a confirmation of their opinion. I sappose they would paraphrase 
these words thus : " Sweet creature, I have done you the greatest 
wrong man can do to woman ; don't forget me in your prayers ! " 
Is this part of Hamlet's affected madness, or is he really out of his 
senses when he is supposed to utter such a piece of consummate 
cold-blooded hypocrisy 1 But this foul distortion of Hamlet's words 
may be left for those whose minds delight in feats of indelicate 



Hamlet's words, as well as his manner, are such as to give Ophelia 
confidence ; as I have pointed out in the text {Part I., page 37), 
she has not seen Hamlet for some time ; she probably seeks to 
express her sorrow at their separation ; and, with the sweet incon- 
sistency of woman, to rebuke him tenderly for taking her ' denial ' 
of ' his access ' to her as serious, and for not making her disobey her 
father's commands. Hamlet's answer is somewhat formal — 
I Inimbly thank yon : well, well, weU. 

•The repetition of the latter word three times is said to be part of 
hia affectation of madness, one of the symptoms of insanity being 
the repetition of words ; but I cannot think it is anything more 
than a natural accident of Hamlet's melancholy. 

The step which Ophelia now takes, that of offering to give back 
to Hamlet the presents which he had made her, I have attributed 
in the text (Part I., page 37) to the instigation of her father ; but 
it is quite posEdble that it was entirely her own idea, and that she 
hoped, by thus seeming to recognise formally the severance of all 
affectionate relations between them, to draw from Hamlet a renewal 

* See Staonton'i Note, niaitrated editdon, 1661, vol. iii., p. 3SS. 
" To 01 it ii evident that here, ai in other plaoee, the iter»tion— « well- 
known lymptom of intellectaal derangement — ia pnrpcwely adopted by 
Htmlet to encoamge the bdiet of hit iniMnity. He never iodnlgei in this 
cuokoo-note unleaa with thooa whom he diatnuta," (Note a, on the wonU, 
" Biocpt my life, eioept my life, eioept my life " — Act IL, Soene 2, linea 
216-217.) That this iteration or repebtioa ta " a wall-known lymptom of 
intdleotaal dorangement," I am not ao sure ; it certainly ia a.oommon h»bit 
of men who are prooccnpied with aome great lorrow, or who are of a melan* 
oholy tenmerameDt. Aa to the other p&ces in which Hamlet adopts thia 
' iteration, exemt the one on which Mr. Staunton's note ia written, and the 
proMnt one in the acene with Ophelia, I oan find no other bat that in tiie 
•oene mth 0*ric (Act v., Soene 3, line 172)— "Yonra, yonra;" this ia not 
exactiy a similar inatanoe. I think Mr. Stannton has h«en led to generaliie 
here on inaofficiant giounda. 
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of thoae 'tendenof hononiable affection,' those 'holy vowb' to 
which she had before listened with such delight. Bat she is met 
by a blank denial on Hamlet'a part, as if he had completely for- 
gotten all the past ; thiE ronsea her to an earnest vindication of her 
own truthfulness, which is foil of sweet maidenly dignity ; she is 
not acting a part now, and she insists on returning the gifts of which 
the giver had bo cruelly denied all knowledge." I have already 
carefully analysed this scene up to the point when Hamlet leaves 
her ; it is only necessary to point out that except in the one false- 
hood which she ia forced to tell, all that Ophelia utters in this 
trying crisis is distinguished by the purest simplicity and the most 
unselfish love. I cannot myself conceive any man in the possession 
of his senses, reading this scene, and eapecially the beautiful speech 
of Ophelia ^ter Hamlet'a exit, without feeling that be is in the 
presence of one of the noblest and purest creations of a poet, who 
has shown in the characters of the women with which he has 
adorned his plays, that he knew, what so many critics have never 
been able to conceive, the true ' beauty of holiness.' Let anyone 
ponder over this exquisite outburst of unselfish sorrow, and then say 
if she who uttered it was likely to have been unchaste oi lascivious : 

Ofh. O, what a noble mind is ken o'oihrown t 

The ODDTtier's, •oldiw's, tdiolar'a, eye, tongn^ sword i 
Tb^ «]q)eataDa7 lad ioh <A the iiii sUte, 
nie glass of taihion and the monld of f ^m. 
The observed of all olwerven^ Quite, qoiM down I 
And I, of Udiea most deject and wretched, 
. Thatauck'd the boney of hitmnmc Towa, 
Now see thai noble and tnost soverei^ Toason, 
ZJke aireet bells jangled, ont of tnne and harsh ; 
That nnmatch'd form and featore of blown youth 



Some feeling of respect for such noble grief might have reetiaiued 
Folonins and the King from entering sooner ; at any rate, no one 
will quarrel with the poet who kept them in the background, since 
their presence must have deprived us of one of the most bcantifol 
passages to be found in Shakespeare. 

It is to be noted that Ophelia's agitation does not permit of her 
■peaking again. I take the expression of Folonius— 

How now, Ophelia I 

to bo occasioned ty the violence of the emotion which she strives 
in vain to hide. The next words should, then, be spoken kindly ; 
for even the pr^matical Polonius must have been touched by her 
sorrow- 



He wishes to epOre her the pain of such a recitalt 
I come now to the examination of that part of the ' f Isiy Scene ' 
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which hears upoa the ohsracter of Ophelia ; and I moBt apologiso 
for the unavoidahle necesaity of diawing attention to sach passages 
as must be admitted to fonn a serious hieiuish in this otherwise 
noble wurk. 

Between Scenes 1 and 2 of this Act there is an interval of some 
hours. "When Hamlet parted from Ophelia it was morning j now 
it IB night, and the promised play t« which Hamlet has invited the 
K'ng and Queen is going to be represented. Hamlet lias deter- 
mined to cover his serioaa purpose hy the assumption of a more 
extravagant demeanour than ever; he has escaped with flying 
colours, as he considers, &om the trap laid for him ; he is conscious 
of having filled the King's mind with v^fue alarm, while he han 
succeeded in puzzling him mora than ever as to the cause of his 
nephew's madness. Terribly anxious as to the result of that 
bold experiment which he is about to try, which must, if successful 
in betrayiug the King into an indirect confession of his guilt, at 
once confinn the solemn revelation made to him hy his father's 
spirit, and leave him no excuse for delaying the fulfilment of ' that 
dread command,' Hamlet's nerves are strung to the highest pitch, 
and the eccentricities in which he indulges are but the safety- 
valves for an excitement which, if totally suppressed, might over- 
power his senses. His resentment against Ophelia' for what he 
considers her duplicity towards him, which is still working in his 
mind, coupled with the mischievous pleasure he takes in mi^eading 
bis uncle, induces him to take his place at her feet, from the 
first entry of the K.ing, Queen, Folonius, Ophelia and the court, 
Hamlet has appeared to be in the highest spirits ; when he answers 
to his mother's invitation to sit by her side — 

No, good mother, here's metal more attrHtivo— 
at the same time approaching Ophelia with a gay air, it is natural 
that she should he alarmed at the change which has come over 
him since she last saw him. He commences in a tone of cruel 
banter^ 

Lady, shall I lie in yonr lap ! 

Her answer is in a tone of outraged modesty, but simple as a 
maiden's should be. He continues in a manner which must have 
increased her alarm. The belief that he is mad enables her to 
suppress her indignation ; the only resemblance of a reproach that 
escapes her Ups is contained in that pathetic remonstrance — 

Yon ttie merry, my lord. 
The pleasure of having him near her overcomes her timidity, and 
she tries to seem at her ease with him. She asks him to explain 
the dumb show which precedes the play, but Hamlet's uiswer is so 
brutally filthy that even his assumed madness can be no excuse for 
such an outrage on decency.* Ophelia's gentle nature is roused to 
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some show of resentment; foi a moment she tnnu Kway from him 
with the simple rebuke— 

Yon are nao^t, yon are nauglit : I'll mark the'play. 
Bot he does not leave her long to herself : 

Hue. Ii this is a prologoa, ot the p««y of a ring! 
Oph. 'Tu brief, my lord. 
HAUk Aa woman's love. 

This last sentence is spoken looking at the Qaeen, though 
undoubtedly Hamlet means it as a satire on the fiddeness which 
he thinks Ophelia baa shown towards him. Sis next observation, 
after the speech of the Player Queen, in which she vows fidelity 
to her husband's memory, ought not to be addressed to Ophelia 
(as it is according to the stage direction in Staunton's Edition), but 
should be spoken aloud at the Queen, on whom, aa well aa on 
Claudius, Hamlet's eyes are riveted. 

In spite of the cruel insults he has addressed to her, which she 
exooses to herself on the ground of his distraction, Ophelia cannot 
refrain from the attempt to win one lo<^ of love or one tender 
word from Hamlet, But- he is menilesa ; to her playful remad;— 

Yon are u good u a clionu, my loid — 
he answers only with a moTose sarcasm — 

I coold interpret between yoa and yonr love, if I could see tli« poj^nta 
dallying. 

She cannot conceal her bitter pain; at any other time he most 
have felt stung by her reproach — 

Yon ate keen, my lord, yon are keen. 
But his intense excitement makes him like one under a demoniacal 
possession ; his only answer is again a brutal insult ; the last 
words she speaks are these somewhat enigmatical ones — 



Thus do these two, who once had been so happy in their mutual 
loves, virtually take leave of one another : he who was once so 
gentle and so affectionate to her, so full of tender and refined 
homage to her beauty and to her virtues, upon the " honey of whose 
music vows " her soul had rapturously fed — he will never more 
speak one word to her — no, not to tell her how harshly he bad 
misjudged her, and to ask her forgiveness. She will hear nothing 

but I am afraid that they must be acknowledged it _ 
net approved, by Shakespeare, in common with • 

pa«aue» in other pla^. I have no wish to gee SLsECBptuun luuvunauy 
BowdleriBed, but I think the text, aa publi^ed in the Clarendon Press Series, 
might be generally adopted for the purposea of the library. These objec- 
tionable passages were erased in Colher's annotated copy, and I behevo 
» very raraly spoken in representation, even daring the levotteenth 
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more of him until she is told that her father died by hia hand, 
and that he ia sent away, half in pity, half in piuishment, to a 
distant land j and he, what would he not give to recal these cruel 
taunta, these feiocioua insults, which, in his lialf-aaaumed, half-real 
madness, he has now uttered, when he sees the body of his beloved 
being lowered into a dishonoured grave 1 

There is a terrible pathos in this love story of Hamlet and 
Ophelia, though Shakespeare has only permitted us to snatch a 
hasty glance at it. 

Every word nttered by Ophelia in thia scene seems to strengthen 
tbe view of hei character which I have taken, and to render 
impossible, except in distorted natures, the slightest suspicion of 
her purity. Every impure allusion, every foul inuendo, which in 
aimed at her in this scene, seems to drop harmless from tbe armour 
of her spotless chastity. Compare for a moment tbe rich volup- 
tuousness of Juhet, the reckless banter of Beatrice, the mischievous 
double etUendres of Portia, with tbe crystal simplicity of Ophelia's 
language, and one cannot fail to see which is the purest creation. 
She is Shakespeare's most perfect portrait of viiginity, as Desdemona 
and Imogen are his most faultless pictures of true wifehood. 

It only remains now to examine the two scenes in which 
Ophelia is shown to us in her madness. I think I shall find no 
difficulty in proving that these do not afford the slightest ground 
for the more modified aspersions of Goethe, or of Gervinus, on her 
character, any more than foi tbe direct accusation of uncbastity. 

I now proceed to Act IV., Scene 5, between which and the 
preceding scene it must not be forgotten that a considerable interval 
of time elapses. (See Additional Xote 10.) I must, at the risk 
of beii^ tedious, insist upon this i&at, for unless the reader bears 
it In mind, he \nll not be able to follow much of my argument. 
During this interval of time Ophelia has heard the news of her 
other's death ; at first the accounts were vague ; then the fact that 
her lover had killed him -would become known to her ; next she 
would hear how, on this last most terrible proof of bis maduees, 
that lover hod been sent away to England ; she would then 
begin to realise these two facts — first, that Hamlet, for whom her 
heart yearned, in spite of bis late cruel conduct to her,* had gone 
without being able, even had he so desired, to say one word of 
farewell; next that her father (for whom she had an affection 
reverential in the extreme, partaking mnch of awe, but still like 
every feeling of her sweet nature, most tender) bad suffered a violent 
and sudden death at the hands of Hamlet ; she might also have 
heard how the author of this deed of violence had wept over the 
victim of his rash fury ; the motive which had caused this fatal 
mistake she ooald not know : her mind, already bewildered by the 
remembianco of his fantastic harshness and brutality towards her, 

• During the representation of the ]^y tA Qonvgo. 
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would Iwve tirooded over the calamitieB of which aha might well 
consider herself the indiieet cause — was it not Hamlet's love for 
her, so craelly repidaed by her, acting ander her father's command, 
which had driven him into this madness ) Of the great crime ftom 
which all these woes had their origin she knew nothing ; hei 
brother was away, she had none to comfort her. Small wonder if 
hei brain gave nay under this load of misery. Gertrude has been 
too mueh occupied with the anxieties aanounding her and her 
husband to think of Ophelia ; the stingy of remorse have been 
roused to activity in her soul by the eloquent denunciations of her 
unhappy son ; she shrinks from looking on the loin of which her 
guilt has been the primal cause ; ' her mind is racked by the vaga& 
but terrible apprehension of some new calamity. Horatio, for 
whom, as hei son's trusted friend, she has great respect, has 
accompanied a Gentleman of the Court, who comes to announce 
that Ophelia, iu a distracted state, seeks an interview with her ; 
Queen. I will not apeak with her. 
Gbht. She is iiii[iortiuiUe, indeed diatraot : 

Her mood will needs be pitied. 
QCEEH. What would ahe havB ! 

Ge^. She apeaks much of her father, aays ahe heara 

There's trioki i' the world, and hema and beat* her bearl^ 
SpurDB envionaly at atrawa ; apeaka thiii^ in doQbl^ 
TiiaX carry but half aenae : hat apeeah ia nothing 
Tet the anshaped aae of it doth move 
The heareni to collection ; they aim at it. 
And botuh the words ap fit to their own tbooKlita ; 
Which, aa her winka and noda and gertnrea yield ^lem. 
Indeed would make one think there mi^^t be thought. 
Though nothing anre, yet much unhappy. 

This description of Ophelia's state shows as clear^ what was the 
cause of her madness, and ou what subject her distracted mind 
dwelt most persistently. It is perfectly natural that she might 
have suspected some fonl play on the part of the King, as the 
circumstances of Polonius' death were never explained to anyone 
bat to Laertes ; and even from him the real reason why Hunlet 
songht to kill the King, for whom he had mistaken Polonius, was 
carefully concealed. 

Ophelia enters, as the Quarto 1603 has it, "playing on a IttUe, 
and fter hcdre downe singing ; " she asks — 

Where ia the beauteoui majesty of Denmark! 

referring, of course, to the Queen, who addresses Her with a mixture 
of surprise and pity- 
How now, Ophelia ! 

mie distracted maiden immediately hursts into a song : 

How should I your troe love know 

From another one ! 
By bia ooeUe hat and staff 

Aud hia Randal shoon. 
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Ophelia was not in We with a pilgrim ; and tbe irrelerancy of 
thewotda are so obvious that the Queen may well aak, "What 
importfl this song t " The next versa ehe sings is so^^^ted by her 
&the^s death : 



He il dead and gona ; 
At hit head a graH-green torf , 
At bis heali a stotM. 
Ob, oh I 

Ilhii is a erf of grief, so natural that the Queen thinks it may not 
be hopeless to try and reason with her : 

QtroBK. Nay, but, Ophelia,— 
She, however, continues the song— 

Ofb. Pray yon, mark. 

(Sing*) Whits bis sbtoud as the numntaiD mow,— 
£nter Stxo. 
QiTBXN. AUa, look here, my lord. 

Opheb'a does not heed the interruption, but without looking up 
sings on— 

Ijtrded with sweet flowara ; 



It is a striking feature in madness how the mind follows one citte 
of thought up to a certain point, and then drops it, chan^ng 
suddenly to another ; but the dominant idea which was the first 
cause of the aberration is sure to return. This verse ended, Ophelia 
lets the lute drop by her side, and from her answer to the King it 
is evident that hei &ncy has wandered on quite a new track : 



e sie, but kaow not what we may be. 

This story of the baker's daughter was one she had probably been 
idd in her childhood. The King's remark — 
Conceit upon her father — 

nfers to the last versa she had song. By a rapid transition sha 
passes now into n marry vein, and t^ing up the Into again, sings 
the ballad which has occasioned such unfavourable views to be 
taken of her cliaracter. It is not necessary to quoto it. The words 
with which she introduces it, I believe, ought to be spoken with an 
exaggerated gaiety— 

^ay yon, let's have no words of this ; hnt when they ask yon what it 
means, say yon tbii : 

I most take exception to any attempt, on the part of the actress, 
to give a' pathetic turn to whatever portion she may choose, to 
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sing of it. The contrast between tliis and tfie other verses Ophelia 
sings, which are all melaocholy, and on the subject of death,* is 
meant to be most marked. As I have s^d in the text (Part I., 
page 26), I believe this ballad to have been one which had been 
sung by her nurse to Ophelia ; it is jnst such a kind of composition 
as a person in that class of life would have sung. The character 
of the nuise in Eomeo and Juliet, as drawn by Shakespeare, shows 
us that these good women were not over dehcate aa to the kind of 
jests with which they amused their young charges. Seeing that 
this ballad seems to have been recalled to her distraught mind by 
the tale about the baker's daughter being chaoged into an owl, 
just such a pojiular tale as a nurse would tell to a child, I think 
the explanation I have suggested is the moat probable. That the 
ballad could by any means be supposed to refer to Ophelia's 
relations mth Hamlet I cannot nndoistand ; it is not a tale of 
seduction by a man of a woman, but the Btory of a girl who, 
without any modesty, deliberately throws herself in the way of 
temptation. No one who has studied eases of mental alienation is 
ignorant of the fact that persons, when deliiioua, accuse themselves 
of crimes the very reverse of those to which their dispositions 
were prone. Sit by the side of a patient in delirium, and you will 
find their mind running on most trivial incidents, which they 
distort and exaggerate in their madness : if, as 1 have said, the 
brain has given way onder some great sorrow, the dominant idea 
of that sorrow will return ^ain and again, in different shapes, but 
substantially the same. In most cases, however, jnst aa we dream, 
for the most part, of the least significant events in the past day, 
80 do our minds, in delirium, generally nm on matters which, in 
our senses, we should hardly remember. 

It is also to be observed that Ophelia never says another word 
which could be tortured into any allusion to her having surrendered 
her virginity to Hamlet's solicitations, much less of her having had 
any sensual passion for him. 

The merry mood of Ophelia does not last long, as her next 
speech, immediately after she has finished the ballad, shows. It is 
one of her most pathetic utterances : 

Oph. I hope bU will be well. Wo most be patient ; bnt I cumot oboose 
but weep, to think they should lay hin) i' the cold groond. My 
brother shall know of it : and ao I thank you for your good couns^ 

She goes out, fancying, poor wretch ! that she is leaving some 
festivity. In the interim between this and her next entrance she 
gathers the flowers with which she returns. These flowers she had 
evidently picked with the int-ention of decking her father's bier. 
Twice dtiring this scene she breaks off suddenly the threaiPof her 
wanderings — first, when she says, " It is the false steward that stole 
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his mastei^s daughter ; " next, 'when she bursts into the aoi^ " Buany 
aweet Kobin," of which she only singa one line. 

As to the flowers which she gives to Laertea, to Gertnide, and to 
Claudiua, I am at a loss to understand how Gervinua could ever 
have made such an utterly Qnwariantable allusion to them as he 
haa. Her " imagination infected with aenaual images," " her quiet 
modesty inspired with amorous passions" — all this "is apparent 
in the songs she sings in her delirium, and in tha signijieant 
. flowers she distributes, as clearly as anything so hidden in its 
nature can and may be unveUed." I do not envy any man the 
pruriency of mind which can discover the justification of such a 
statement in the flowers which Ophelia distributes. Kosemary is 
for ' remembrance,' which she gives to Laertes, as well as pansics for 
' thoughts ; ' there is no ' significance ' in these, any more than in 
me, in daisies, in violets, or in colnmbine, of anything but a pure 
nature. Fennel is said to be an emblem of ' lust,' but it was much 
more commonly used aa significant of ' flatt«ry,' in which sense it 
is undoubtedly uaed here. To the plausible Claudius ' fennel ' was 
not an inappropriate gift. As I have already showed, there is only 
one song out of the four or five that Ophelia sings which contains 
any impure allusions. Such criticism as this of Gervinus reminds 
one of tbe story of the young lady, who was ao refined that she 
declined to hold any more conversation with one who had been 
guilty of such indelicacy as to talk of " the naked eye." 

The last song of Ophelia is one in which it would pnzde the 
luminous eye of a German critic to perceive any sensual image : 

And will a' not come again 7 
And will a' not oonie again t 

No, DO, he is dead, 

Go to iky death-bed. 
He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as bdow. 
All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gonej 

And we cast awa^ moan ; 
God ha' mercy on his sonl ! 
And of all Christian sonls, I pray God. Ood be wi' yon. [Exit. 

With these words she departs, never having even recognised her 
brother. They are the last words for us she speaks ; we see 
nothing more of this most gentle and pure creation of Shakespeare's 
genius, till we stand with her sorrowing brother and heart-broken 
lover by tbe side of her grave. Her ' virgin crants' are laid upon 
her body that had been the stainless temple of an unblemished soul. 
We read Laertes' beautiful worda as something more than pity's 
homage to an unhappy fate ; they are the just tribute to a purity 
which no breath of postlmnious calumny can sully — 

And from her fair and anpollated fiesh 

May violets spring 1— 

L 2 
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WOTds Thich voold indeed have been a mockeiy if spoken over 
the grare of Hsmlet'e concnbioe, and none the leas a mockeiy, widt 
due respect to Dr. GerviniiB, if spoken over the bod; of one whose 
'imagination had been infected with Bensoal images,' or whose 
modesty had been tainted with ' amorous passion.' 

Then ia another circnmstance which renders the theory that 
Hamlet had seduced Ophelia quite nnteuable. Neither Clandiua 
noi Laertes in any way hint at the possibiKty of such a thing ; 
bat surely if this very strong ground of quarrel with Hamlet 
existed, Laertes would gladly hare availed himself of such a iair 
justification of any vengeance he might choose to exact ; and 
ClaudioB would not have failed to use such a powerful means of 
exasperating the anger of Laertes gainst Hamlet, if there had 
been the shadow of a suspicion that Ophelia had been dishonoured 
by the yonng prince. But however harsh or even cruel Hamlet's 
wo:da to Ophelia may seem to ua, and might have seemed to 
Claudius and her &ther, who overbold them, there was no doubt 
that he had never offered any real. insult to her honour. The 
relations between them had been broken off by the podtivfi 
commands of Folonius himself and Laertes had, as we have seen, 
warned Ophelia against an intimacy which might end for her in 
disgrace ; we cannot therefore conceive that any delicacy, or scrapie 
as to the honour of his £unily, would have restrained Laertes &om 
making the very meet of any conduct on the part of Hamlet which 
might have sufficed to justify his, or his father's, warning to Ophelia. 
Nothing would have been so likely to alienate the sympa^ea of 
the people &om Hamlet, as a plausible story to the effect that he 
had first seduced the daughter and then killed the £ither in a 
quarrel. But little as Claudius respected the truth, or readily as 
the chivalrouB Laertes lent himself to an act of the blackest treachery, 
they both knew tliat such an accusation Bgainet Hamlet would never 
have been entertained by those who were at all acqoainted mth his 
character, 

.With regard to the cri^cisms on Ophelia which I have quoted 
above, I may remark that Gervlnas, of his own individual self, seems 
to incline to a very just view of the relations between Hamlet and 
Ophelia. With the first part of his remarks no one could quarrel; 
but, unfortunately, he seems soddenly to have &llen nuder the 
spell of Goethe's enervating sanaualism, and Uie result is the 
passage on which I have already commented. That Hamlet 
' abandons ' Ophelia to despair and insanity cannot fairly be said ; 
Qerviuus has fallen into thia mistake through failing to observe the 
interval which elapses between Scene 4 and Scene 5 of Act lY. 

" His conversation with, hor is equivocal, and not as £omeo, 
Bassanio, or even Proteus have spoken with their beloved ones." 
This seems to me a very grave misrepresentation. Shakespeare has 
not given us any of Hamlet's conversation with Ophelia before he 
assumed madness ; we may only surmise from the first words he 
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speaks to liei (Act IIL, Bcene 1, lincB 89-90) that, had his euspi* 
oions of being -watohed by the King not been excited, he would 
have talked to her with modesty and tender reverence. To jni^e 
. of hia usual conversation with her hy the specimens we have in the 
Flay Scene would be absurd ; for there he is evidently exaggerating 
the insanity which he was avowedly counterfeiting. Ophelia's 
deacriptiou of Hamlet's demeanour towards her (Act I., Scene 3) 
justifies us in supposing that he might compare favourably with 
Eomeo and Bassanio as far as purity of heart goes ; while to talk of 
him in the same breath as of that abject liar and traitor, Proteus, is 
an insult. In any case it would be gross injustice to attempt to infect 
Ophelia's nature with the coarse indecencies which Hamlet utters 
in bis assumed character of a bitter-tongued madman. It would be 
more to the point to compare her Iai^;iugs when sane with that of 
Juliet, Portia, and Julia ; I do not think her purity would be 
dimmed by such a comparison. 

"With regard to Goethe's conceptions of Ophelia, it is to ma 
one of the most unpleasant features in a work wMeh is the most 
utterly disappointing I have ever read ; and which I humbly ventura 
to assert has been endowed with an exaggerated amount of merit by 
enthusiastic critics. "Wilhelm Meister" is a work written by one 
advanced in years, in which we find all the cynicism and selfishness 
of old age coupled with an amount of animal passion which youth 
alone could excose. The gem of the work, Mignon, is marred by 
the intruaioii of the same element with which Goethe seeks to taint 
Ophelia's character, and the grateful, loving, child dies in a paroxysm 
of sensual desire. But this ia not the place for a criticism of 
" Wilhelm Meister." Few who have carefully read that work will 
deny that there runs through it a strong flavour of sensuousnesa if 
not of sensuality. 

Let us examine the description of Ophelia which I have extracted. 
" Her whole existence flows in sweet and ripe sensation." This 
seems to be the description of a juicy peach. .... 
" Decorum, like the tliin crape upon her bosom, cannot conceal the 
motions of her heart, but on the contrary, it betrays them." Here 
we have the key to the mystery. To Goethe's eyes Ophelia pre- 
sented herself as a voluptuous girl, with richly-moulded form, the 
charms of which (for the benefit of elderly gentlemen with an eye 
for beauty) she was by no means chary of revealing. Her moral 
nature suited admirably with her physicaL " Her inu^nation is 
engaged, her silent modesty breathes a sweet desire, and if the con- 
venient goddess Opportunity should shake the tree, the fruit weuld 
quickly fiilL" That is to say, she was only chaste, beoauae she had 
not been tempted to be otherwise. 

It is quite consistent with this luscious conception of Goethe's that 
she should try to lull her excited appetites to rest with indecent 
ballads. But I should very much like to know what justification 
Goethe would have offered for tliia passage : " Have we not an inti- 
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mation from the very begmiuDg of the play of the subject with 
which the thoughts of the maiden are engaged ? She pursues her 
oonrse in silent secrecy, bat withoat being able wholly to conceal 
her wishes and her longings." I maintam that we have no such 
intimation ; on the contrary, that every word Ophelia utters shows 
tJiat she was a gem of modesty, who worshipped, with the purest and 
mo&t unsenBasl love, a young prinoe of great intellect, refined 
accompliahmeuta, and such a nobleness cf character as ndght well 
attract something more Idum the animal desire of a leas virtuous gill 
than Ophelia. I have no doubt Goethe's description may seem very 
poetical, not to say delicious, especially to those who are accustomed 
to look upon every maiden as chaste only by compulsion ; but 
an Englishman, in whose eaia Milton's glorious description of 
Chastity, the Queen of Virtues, is still ringing, may he excused for 
thanking Heaven that Shakespeare's Ophelia was not Goethe's. 

One more pass^e, and I leave a question which it is painful to 
be compelled to aif(ue. This is Goe&e's description of Ophelia in 
hei madness. " But at length when all self-control is at an end, 
and the secrete of her heart appear upon her tongue, that tongue 
betrays her, and in the innocence of her madness, euere in the pre- 
sence of royalty, she takes delight in the echo of her loose but dearly- 
loved songs of 'The Maideo^whose Heart was Won,' 'The Maid 
who stole to meet the Youth,' and so forth-"* I think the idea, 
expressed by the sentence which I have underlined, passes all other 
iostances I know of — what some might call by a basher name, but 
which may be more politely described as theinstincts of cour- 
tierdom.f Conceive the wretched, distracted maid that Shakespeare 
has represented, pauauig to think whether she was in the august 
presence of royalty or not .' 

It matters little after this touch that the next sentence gives the 

* The psatage runs thus in C&rly le'a trtmalatum ; — 

"Bat at hurt, when her Belf-conmumd ii altogether gone, when the secrets 
o! her. heart, are hpTering on her tongae, that tongne betrajs her, and id 
tbe ionoceoce of inaonity, she solaceB herself, Dnmiiidfiit of king or qaeeu, 
with the echo of her loose and well-beloved song, To-morrmii is Saint 
Valentine's Day, and By Oia and by Sainl Chanty." The titles given 
tare are certainly recogniBable aa linsa occurring in the wngg in question, 
bat those given in Mr. Boylan's trsoBlatioii fairly pnialed me, until I turned 
to the original and fonnd that tbey were literal translatioDS of the lines 
given by Goethe^" Vom Madcben das gewonnen ward, vom Madchen das 
znm Knaben aohleicht, and so welter." I snppose Qoethe evolved these 
ballads from his ir 



t Carlyle's translation is tbe more correct The words in the ori^al 



IB srgetzt si 
ten losen L 



have not stretched these wotds beyond their legitimate i „. 

certainly seems to me that tbey may fairly be made to bear the constmc- 
tion put apon them ; and that the omission of the article before ' Kiinig ' 
and ' Konigin ' shows that Goethe intended to mark the fact that Ophelia 
enjoyed the eolio of her loose soDgs before (JUadtos and Grande, not as 
individuals, but a» King and Queen— a oircamstaiLce which Ophelia^ in her 
condition, coold not be expected to regard. 
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verj false iiupreseion that Ophelia sang more than one iadecent song 
in her madnees, and that she did bo with evident enjoyment. Such 
a distortion of what Shakespeare has written is on a piece with the 
whole libel on Ophelia, 90 lamentable as coming from a writer who 
was one of the first to graap the inner meaning of Hamlet's character. 



ON THE SOLILOqUT^ 
" O, WHAT A BOGCE AND PEASANT SLAVE AM I." 

The fiiat words of this solilociuy, " Now I am alono," Bometimea 
omitted on tho stage, give the key to the interpretation of this 
outburst — ^for such it is — and therefore a complete contrast to that 
passionate piece of cahu, reflective self- communing on tho question 
of suicide, which comes in the next Act.* 

It ia a well-known fact that in the Quarto of 1603 this soliloquy 
occurs after, and not before, the one beginning " To be, or not to 
be," which (together with the scdne between Hamlet and Ophelia) 
is placed in that edition before Ma scene with Polonius, and that 
with Bosencrantz and Guildenstem- — in fact, the ilrst words that 
Hamlet speaks after his interview with tho Ghost are, " To be, or 
not to be." Some" people prefer this arrangement, because they 
consider that it lends greater force to Hamlet's self-comma nings on 
the subject of suicide. Ernesto Rossi, tho Italian actor, omits this 
soliloquy, "0, what a rogue, &c.," altogether, and substitutes for itj 
" To he, or not to bo." This appears to me quite indefensible. 
Other representatives of Hamlet omit or mutilate this soliloquy ; 
but whetiier they do it from modesty or presumption I cannot take 
upon me to decide. 

Hamlet had longed to be alone from the moment that the strong 
emotion of the player, while reciting the speech about Hecuba, 
awoke in his conscience the pangs of self-reproach for the lemiss- 
nesa which he had shown in fulfilling the solemn duty imposed on 
him, and suggested to him the idea of taking an important step 
towards the fulfilment of that duty. By a supernatural visitation 
he had been informed of his imcle's guUt, and directed to punish 
him ; now he saw his way to obtaining a material proof of tbat 
guilt, which would make the punishment a task less repugnant to 
his over-scrupulous conscience. He wanted to bo alone that he 
might give way to his self-reproach, and might at the same time 
arrange the plan which had occurred to him. For the moment 
he becomes a man of action ; with few words he dismisses the 

* I have referred to tbia contrast again in the text, page 80. 
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playen, the tedious old conrtier, and the two doabl6-&ced friendi 
of whose iiuinoeiity he has convinced himself. It is with an 
enormous sense of relief tbat h« exclaims — 

Now I am alone. 
The next words — 

0, wliat a Toga* and peasant ilare am I r 

should not, it seems to me, be ipokea with calm self-contempt, bat 
with a bittemesB almost fiuioos. Hamlot, as a prince and a man of 
oonrege and honeatj, uses the moat iujorioua expreesions that he 
can find with whi(^ to reproach hia own apathy and indolence. 
In speaking to himself of hia own faulte he spares no term, however 
opprobnooa ; and the indignation he ftels gainst his own defects 
is too real to be uttered with anything but the most impassioned 
Tehemence. As he recalls the emotion of the player, emphaaiaing 
and amplifying every detail, his indignation gathers force ; till it 
culminatea in the eloquent contrast which he draws between the 
fictitious wrong which excited auch emotion in the player, and the 
terribly real injoiy which failed to rouse himself, the son of a 
mnrdwed &ther, and that father a king, to any action or even to 
any expression of indignation. 

I have pointed out in the text how Hamlet virtually rentes 
himself ; it is aufficient to remark here that tiie actor shoiM not he 
deterred by the paltry fear of an anti-climax from abandoning 
himself thoioaghly to the passion of ths qieech np to the 
words — 



tt which point Hamlef ti better sense triomphs, and he r^^s his 
self-Ksommand. 
The expression — 

About, my brain I 
has been commented on by Gervinus* and others, who point out 
that we should naturally expect "About my hands," or "arm." 
But I do not think it is really so signi£cant of Hamlef a averaenees 
to action as at first sight it appears ; it is by an exertion of hia brain, 
not of his arm, that he hopes to entrap Chiudins into a virtual con- 
fession of his guilt. It seems to me that Shakespeare intended here 
to represent Hamlet as having been so transported by passion, that 
a few moments' rest was necessary before the effects of the excite- 
ment would allow of his mind resnming the idea which had been 
snggested to him during the actor's speech. The word " Hum " 
which we find in the text, seems to prove this. The actor might 
pause here, aa if, for a moment, he had lost the cine to the plam 
which the next lines develope. So fca &om weakening the ^ect 

h* See loot-not^ ^ag* 7S. 
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of tliis speech, it is much increaaed by the ohaDge at this poist to 
a calm but intense Teflection. Hamlet's intellect has legained ite 
tway. Nothing could be more clear and vigoiouB than the mannei 
in which he sketches out his plan of action. At the wotds — 

The spirit tiiat I have Been, kc, 
and moie markedly the line — 

Out of toy wealuteis and my melaiMlioly, 

a great opportunity occurs tor the expression of that gentle sadness 
and pathetic self-distrust vhich are remarkable features in the 
complex character of Hamlet. 

I cannot re&aiu here . firom lefening to the new force given 
to the condusioii of this speech by Mr. Irving, the more par- 
ticularly aa his critics do not seem to have quite appreciated its 
full significance. He takes his tablets out of his pocket befbra 
■peaking the words — 



The precise meaning of the word " this" and what it refers to never 
seemed very clear : but this action explains it. In the first Act, 
after the Qhost has left him, it will be remembered that Hamlet 
has written down in his tablets that Claudius was a villain.* These 
same tablets be holds now in his hand ; in them he is going to put 
down some ideas for the speech which he intends to introduce into 
tjie play to be performed before Chiudius, with the object of 
making— 

his oooalted goilt 
* • . . its^ankttuiel .... 

<Act ni, Scene 2, lines 76 and 76.) 

Can there be any more natural action than this, that he should 
touch these tablets with the other hand while he says — 



I.e., " than this record of my nncle'e guilt which I made after the 
interview with my other's spirit t" 

It is astonishing that the significance of Mr, Irving's action in 
brii^iug out his tablets before these words seems to have escaped 
all the critics. The &ct is that the greater part of the soliloquy 
in the first Act, &om which I have quoted, has generally been 
omitted by the representatives of Hamlet, so that the critics 
had been accustomed to pay little attention to it. Mr. Irving 
spoke it in its entire^, and did not forget that he bad spoken 

* See Ajipendix C. 
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it. It ia on sach minute poiais as tbia that a trae artist 
does not neglect to bestow Uiought; vith such an one every 
movement and gesture has Its meaning, and is the result i^ 
a prolonged stady of the character he is enacting ; such pains- 
taking must often be its own rewaid, for the audience of a 
theatre, as a rule, do not think at all of the entirety either of the 
play or of the cbaracteia, but look more at particular scenes and 
speeches, in which they are accustomed ^to see certain effects 
produced without any regaid to the harmony of the whole con- 
ception. 



ON THE S0LILO4D7 "TO BE OB NOT TO BB." 

This soliloquy has suffered, more than any other in the play, from 
the treatment it has received at the hands of the actors. Happily 
the old-iashioned Hamlet (whose oppreaaiTely gloomy appearance 
was enough to give one an indigestion), stalking down to the foot- 
lights with his arms folded, solemnly wagging his plume-laden head 
(which reminded one not a little of undertakers and hearses), and 
after more than a decent pause, delivering the well-known soliloquy 
in a sepulchral voice— happily this portentous ornament of the 
stage is rapidly becoming merely a nightmare of one's boyhood. 
But there is still much to he desired in the " Hamlet " of most 
leadii^ actors with regard to this soliloquy, which deroands the 
most natural ease and. studied unconventionality in.its delivery. 
The audience should be roade to feel that they r«iUy are watching 
the workings of a human mind crushed under the hiuden of a life 
from which all joy, and hope, and peace, have depu'ted ; of one 
tempted to seize tJie terribly easy escape from such a life wMch 
self-4estFuction offers. The self-consciousness of the actor must be 
sternly suppressed ; indeed, I shonid strongly advise his passing 
the interval between Acte 11. and III. in perfect quiet, alone in his 
room, trying to bring his mind into as close sympathy as possible 
with that of Hamlet's ; so that when he steps on the scene he may 
wear a pre-occupied and solemn air, as if he had really been debat- 
ing with himself this awful question. Wo do not require a super- 
ficial and ponderous gloominess, but a tender, thoughtful melan- 
choly, both in the expression of the face and in the carriage of the 
body. Weary and sad, Hamlet sinks into a chair ; then, leaning 
his face on his hand, be seems trying to pierce with his eyes the 
veil which divides us from the unseen world. 

At the first utterance of the words " To die," he pauses, as if ho 
were asking himself what death really was ; tJien he continues, in 
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a lesa solemn tone, as if his mind had been relieved of a great 
burden by the itoswer which his aelf<tanuuiming had suggested ; 

To Bleep ; 
So more ; and by a sleep to auj we eud 
Xhe heartaclie and the taonaond nataral shoclu 
That Bsub is heir to, 'tis a conaununatioa 
Devoutly to be wish'd. 

The picture he draws is of something too happy to be easily realised. 
He feels that such a peaceful escape from dl the tioubles which 
harass our minds, and wound our hearts, in this world cannot be so 
easy or complete as it seems. Then he repeats, as if once more 
seeking to iind the real meaning of the awful words, " To die," 
putting in juxtaposition the synonym he has ohosen for them, " to 
sleep ;" then — as if his mind had only just awakened to the fidl 
meaning of sleep — ^he repeats in a solemn tone, " to sleep :" sleep 
after all is not the perfect oblivion and peace that we love to believe 
it is — 

Ferohance to dream : 
He has found out the reason for that awe with which we approach 
the idea of death, the source of the mysterious power which makes 
us withhold our hand when one blow might seem to promise escape 
from all our sufEeringB. 



ifiuf give ns paaae. 
Bote the cout»ast between the " may " and the " must j" the mere 
possibility that ve shall dream during the sleep of death is ao tre- 
mendous, that it ctmnot hufc check the readiness with which the 
grief4adeQ sufferer woidd fain free his soul from her prison-house. 
There's the respect 
That makes oalamily of lo long life. 
(The word " long " should be emphasized.) Hamlet starts up from 
his reverie ; for this, doubt, at least — the hesitation which paralyses 
his action on this point, holding him back from that practical escape 
irom his troubles which suicide seems to offer — this much at least of 
his ■weakness is explained to his perfect justification. He enume- 
rates in forcible, picturesque, language the many sorrows and tor- 
ments which life has for all of us ; and his reason is assured that no 
one would spars that one thrust of the dagger which might at once 
end these sorrows, if death were not but the threshold of a ne,w 
life, the possibilities and capabilities of which are hidden entirely 
from that same Beason's eye. Of that blessed security which the 
eye of Faith alonecan behold beyond the darkness of death, Ham- 
let says not a word ; he is debating the question of suicide from 
the merely philosophical point of view ; his religious conscience was 
well aware that the peace and joy, from which Christianity knows 
that Death divides us, can be reached only by those who patiently 
await the summons ; we may not invade the haven of rest; it is 
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only when tlie good ship has bravely battled gainst tbe stoims, 
bas done tbe work on the great ooean of life appointed hei to do, 
that ehe may enjoy such a peaceful refuge. 

It is remarkable that all the sophistry of the ancients is com- 
pletely anmhilated in this purely rationalistic speech ; and it is 
imposHible to iat« too highly the skUl and power Tnth vhich 
Shakespeare has here confoted the most enlightened heathenism 
irom the exact standpoint of an enlightened heathen. The slightest 
allneioa to the beliefs of Christianity, the employment of any 
Christian expression, would have marred alL 

There are seTeral verbal expressions in this soliloquy which are 
worthy of comment, ^e simile of taking arms " against a sea of 
troubles " has often been brought forward as an insttmce of Shake- 
speare's carelessness and confusion of images. Sut I do not think 
^e two emendationa of Theobald, " a si^e " and " the assay," are 
letjnired. The sense is perfectly clear, and the idea of multitude is 
conveyed better by " a sea " than by " a eiege." The common ex- 
pression " a sea of faces " will occur to everybody in connection 
with this passage. " Slings and airowa " certainly sa^^eet " si^e " 
latihei thm " sea," and justify the adoption of Theobald's coqjee- 
tiire by those whose minds are troubled by the inaccuracy of the 
metaphor. It may be as well to note that the words " quietus " • 
and " sicklied " are not found in any other passage of Shakespeare's 
plays. " Bodkin,"+ in the sense of a d^^r, seems to belong more 
to Chaucer's than to Shakespeare's language. " To grunt " occurs 
only in "Midsununer^Night's Dream," Act III., Scene 1, where it is 
used in ita more proper sense of the noise nude by a hog ; here it 
means "to groan," and there seems no raasoa why Shakespeue 
shoold not have employed the more elegant word. These and other 
verbal peculiarities of this soliloquy incline us to believe that 
Shakespeare founded it on some passage in an early-printed work 
which he had come across in the course of his miscellaneous read' 
ings : the similarities pointed out between Samlet's words here and 
the book entitled " Cardanus' Comforte" may not be very strong, 
but they are sofQciently remarkable to justify the coi^ectoie that 
Shakespeare had that work in his mind when writing this speech. 
(See Hunter's " Ulustrations," vol. ii., pages 243 and 24i.) I do not 
despair of yet finding some other passage in old English liteiatuie 

* " QuUtui " occota is the Sonnets (czxvi.). It U a purely l«^ term, 
and was no doubt iQggested by "the law's delay." {See Haater't "llliis* 
tratioEu," voL ii, page 2J1.) The Italians still write " per qniotansa " in 
giving ijie reoeipt lor a bilL 

■V I am very mnch inclined to agree with Hnnter, that " bodkin " here 
does Qot mean dagger, bnt a woman'* bodkin, orperhapa a"writiiig-stesl," 
or "stylQE." (See the passage qaoted in Richardson's l>iclionary<uA "Bod- 
kin," mimHolland'a translation of Saetoiuua—" doe noUiiug else bntcatoh 
flies, and wiHb the sharp point of a bodkin or writing-stael prick them 
through.") I think there is no doubt that Hamlet wishes to mention the 
most oonten^bls inatmment which ooold take away life. 
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which may have suggested to Shakeapesre the traia of nuoniug 
as well aa same of ihe more peculiar expiesdons here employed. 

How very different was the anginal coEoeption of this remarkable 
soliloqay may be seaa by comparing the text of the Quarto fl603) 
with that of the play in its present shape. Of the different 
position which it occupies in the play I hare already spoken : but 
that is comparatively unimportant ; not so the very different treat- 
ment of the subject shown in this passage : — 

For in tlut dreama of duth, whtia wee awake 

And boruB bafore an averluting judge. 

From irlience no pasaenger ever retum'd. 

The nnducoverea ooantrp, at whois light 

The happr imile, and the aoconed damn'd. 

Bat for thii, the joyful hope of this, 

Whol'd bear the looiuea Mid flatter^ of the world, && ko. 
• ••■■•■ ^j^g would thii iudure. 

But for a hope of something after duth. 
Here it is not the dread of " something after death," but the joyful 
hope of it, which makes a man bear the ills of life rather than 
escape from them by self-destraotion. The difference is very 
remarkable. 



OK TBS PLAT BOEMfl. 

It was probably intended by Shakespeare that Hamlet shonld 
hurst out into snatches of song ; but as many representatires of the 
character may not be able to sing, it would not do to insist on this 
point. It is more important to note that the state of Hamlet's 
mind is here almost precisely similar to what it was at the eud 
of Act I. after his interview with the Ghost. Then his first 
Tagne suspicion of his uncle's guilt had been confirmed by the 
Bupematu^ evidence of his father's spirit ; now it has been len- 
draed a positive certainty by the natural evidence of a guilty con- 
seience, which Clandius has displayed when witnessii^ the mimic 
repi-esentation of the crime which he had committed. On both 
occasions the tension of Hamlet's nerves is so great that the excite- 
ment of his brain reaches almost to the verge of madness. It is a 
gieat pity that here, as at the end of the Act I., no representative 
of Hamlet on the stage ventures to speak the words as they are set 
down ; some omit one portion, some another, while Signor Salvini 
gets rid of the diffioulty by omitting all," and simply foiling on 

* Mr, Irving ip«alu only tha liuM b«aiiming " For thoa dost know, 
Damon dear," be., giving a new force to the word "pajook" or "peacock," 
vthieb Hamlet nhmtnt^ for the manif ait rhyme " ua " by looking at the 
fan of peacock's feathers which he had borrowed from Ophdis, and neld in 
his hand during the r«preient»tion of the play, ai if that had luggtated to 
him the mbstitatton. 
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Horatio's neck. The subtlety wiUi which Shakespeare has here 
portrayed the rapid transitiona which characterise nervoua Bxcit«> 
ment in a nature like that of Hamlet's is much obecored and weak- 
ened by any omission. Mark the words which follow those given 
in the text : — 

Would not tli i", sir, and a torest of feathere— if the rest of my tortnnBB 
ttun Turk with me— witii two Proviudal roaei on my razed shoes, get me a 
fellowship in a cry of players, sir? 

How strongly they display that childish exultation at the snccees of 
his scheme, which J have elsewhere noticed as so characteriatic of 
Hamlet. Horatio &lls into his humour, and answers : — 

Half a share; 
to which Hamlet rejoins—^ 

A whole one, I ; 
and then, putting one hand on Horatio's shoulder, bursts out into 
the verse ; — 

For thon dost know, O Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself ; and now reigns here 
A very, very — pajock. 
RoR. You might liave rhymed. 

Hamlet now becomes for a moment moie serious : 

good Horatio, Til take the Ghost's word for a thonsand ponnd. Didai 
perceive! 

Hob. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of tOie p^nsmiiiig T 

Hon. I did very well note him. 

Then, as if he did not dare to allow his mind- to dwell upon tha 
subject, Hamlet cries out — 

Ah, ha I Come, Boma-mnsic t come, the reooidei* I 
For if Uke Kins like not the comedy. 
Why than, balike, he likes it not, perdy. 
Come, some mosic 1 

This seeking the distraction of music is very remarkable, and tends 
to support tiie theory of those who hold that at this point Hamlet 
is virtually mad. I do not myself go so far as that, but it is certain 
that he here feels the strain upon his mind greater th^n he can 
bear, and that no one is mote acutely sensible, than he himself is, 
how near he is to that boundary which separates excitement from 
insanity. 

What I have said above as to the conduct of actora in this scene 
does not apply either to Mr. Irving or to Signer Salvini, but gene- 
rally, when represented on the stage, Shakespeare's meaning seems 
to mo 80 much obscured, that I have ventured to insert here some 
stage directions derived from a carofal study of the text, which may 
facilitate a student of " Hamlet" in understanding the meaning of 
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the speeches here set down for him. There are two objacta which 
Hamlet has especially in view — the first is to seem to be in very 
high spirits, the next is, under cover of assnmeJ gaiety, to watch 
most closely the demeanour of Claudius. "When the King, Queen, 
and Court enter, they come prepared to witness an entertainment 
especially provided for them by Hamlet ; the very fact that he 
should have turned his attention to such a subject has naturally 
caused much delight to his uncle and to his mother; to the former, 
because it seemed to relieve him from the vague fear that his 
nephew's brooding melancholy uroso from his suspecting the true 
cause of his father's death ; to the Jatter, because, with all her faults, 
ehe loved her son, and was glad of his taking pleasure in anything. 
Hamlet anuls himself of his privileges, as a supposed madman, 
to a considerable extent, making his apparently gay sallies of 
humour as bitter as possible to the feelings of those to whom they 
were addressed ; but the actor should beware of allowing this bitter- 
ness to affect the tone of his voice— for instance, the speech to 
Ophelia — 



should be uttered with perfect unoonsciousnees, as well as the fol- 
lowing one ; in fact, he should display an exaggerated levity, in 
which the exaggeration should be just sufficiently marked to show 
that it is the cloak which he purposely assumes to conceal his 
nervous agitation. Again, the words — 

As woman's love— 
should be spoken in a light tone of sattte, with a rapid glance at 
Ophelia, which is instantly diverted to the stage, on which the 
Players now appear, 

It has always been the custom for the representative of Hamlet 
to hold something in his hand, ivith which to conceal the workings 
of his countenance as he watches the King ; generally the actor 
tates Ophelia's fan ; but 1 think Fechter and Salvini are right in 
substitutirig a manuscript, supposed to contain the speeches as 
altered and added to by Hamlet. It is to he noted that Hamlet 
does not interrupt the Players for some time, except with the one 
exclamation — 

Wormwood, wormwood. 

Shakeepearo has, like a tnie artist, given time for the mimic 
representation to work upon the conscience of Claudius, whose 
attention, at first carelessly bestowed upon the Players, grows ab- 
sorbed as he gradually perceives the drift of what they are repre- 
senting. The force of this scene would be much increased if the 
actor who plays tho part of Claudius would observe more carefully 
this Bubtle touch of Shakespeare's, and would pass gradually from 
nnfoiced gaiety at the beginning of the scene to indifference assumed 
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with effort, and finally, to agitation wMch he can no longer conceal. 
After the exit of the Player Queen, Hamlet tarns to his motfara ; 
with an affectation of easy politeness he asks her — 
Madim, hair likB yon thii plav t 

QcEBX. The lady dotb probMt too mncD, meUUulu. 

KuL O, Imt ihell keep her word. 

In Baying this he tnms away from the Qaeen and looks atClaodias, 
who has recoreted self-possession enough to trost himself to speak. 



This is said with light irony. The King, masteiing his agitation, 
Bska with assumed indifference — 

EiKQ. What da yon call the play I 

HiM. The Home-tnp. Marry, howl Tropically. This play ia ths 
image ol a mnrdei' done in Vieniu : OonMffo u the dnke • name ; 
hu wife, B^itirta : you ihall aee anon j ^tia a kuaTiah jnece of 
work : Irot what o' that t yoDr Majeaty and we that have free 
■oolt, it tonohea n« not i let the giUni jade winoe^ onr witliera 
are UQwrong. 

I hare often heard this speacll spoken with &r too manifest in- 
tention ; it seems to me that ^mlet is anxious rather to remove 
any suspicion of his real imrpoaa in causing this play to 1m repre- 
sented : it is with great lufBsulty that he restrains himself, but he 
does do so, remembering that the representation of his father's 
uordsr, on which he mainly relied in his attempt to make the 
occulted guilt of Clandios unkennel itself, was yet to come. The 
murderer now enters on the scene ; Hamlet announces his name — 

Thii ia one Latianiu, nephew to the king. 
Orn. Von are as good aa a chorns, my lord. 

Ham. I coold interpret between yon and yonr lore, if I conld tee the 
pnppata dallying. 

tn speaking this line Hamlet should not look at Ophelia, but keep 
his eyes on the Flayer. We are coming now to the most impor- 
tant speech which he' hod inserted, and he ia feverishly a 
that the actor should speak the speech correctly : 



It is vrith the greatest difficulty that he now represses his excite- 
ment, and is oUiged to give himself the vent of exaggerated lan- 
guage. During the speech of Lncianus, who is in the act of pouring 
the poison into the sleeper's ear, he watches the King's face with 
the most intense eagerness. The next speech is the one to the ordi- 
nary interpretation of which I have so strongly objected : — 



■ee anon bow the mnrderer get« the love of Qoniago's mfe. 
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It seems to me that the excitement of Hamlot should he here tIo- 
lently suppressed, and that he should not give way to it until the 
King and Court have all left. Claudius does not rise till the end 
of this speech, and foi a moment he is nnahle to apeak. The Queen 
evidently thinks that he is going to awoon, which very likely waa 
not far from the truth ; hut he reoovera himself hy a great effort, 
and, calling for lights, honiea away : now Hamlet can let loose hia 
pent-up excitement, which he does in the lines on which I have 
already commented at the beginning of this Appendix. 



ON TEB SOLILOQUY, "NOW MIGHT I DO IT 1 



And M am I r. 

A Tillain killi my uther ; and for that, 

I, his (ole ion, do this same villain sand 

To heavsn. 

0, this is hire and ularj, not raveDge. 

He took mv father gnitBlj, fnll of 'bread, 

With aU hu orimea broad blown, «i flash aa May ; 

And how his atidil stands who knows uve heaven ! 

But in our circumatanoa and conne of thonght, 

'Til heavy with him ; and am I then revenged, 

To take him in the porgins of his loii]. 

When he is fit and aeason'd for his passage 7 

No. 

Up, sword, and know thoa a mors horrid hent ; 

When he is drunk aaleep, or in his rage, 

Or in the imMstaons pleasure of his bed ; 

At game, a-swearin^ or about some act 

That baa no reliab (T salvation in't ; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven. 

And that his sonl may be as doimk'd and black 

As hell, whereto it goes. Ky mother stays : 

This physie but prolongs thy sickly daya. 

I give here the words of this solUoquy as I have not given them 
in the text. It is very interesting to compare this scene carefully 
with the version given of it in the first Quarto (1603), in which it 
stands thus ■* 

Etdtr the Eiva. 
Kna. that this wet that Ealles vpon my face 

Wanld wash the crime deere from my conscieuce 1 
When I looke vp to heaven, I see my treapasae. 
The esiib doth atill crie ont vpon my fact, 
Pay me the marder of a brother and a king. 
And tbs adnlterona fault I hane committed : 
these are tinnes that are vnpardoaable : 
Why say thy sinnas were blacker then ia ieat. 
Yet may contrition make them as white as snowe : 
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I but still to peneuer in a sinne. 

It is an act gunst the TuiaersaU power. 

Most vretched man, itoope, bend thee to thj jira^cr, 

Aske grace of heanen to keepe thee from despaire. 
{Ht imeela. Enters Eamibt. ) 
Ham. I so, come forth and worke thy laat. 

And thus hee dies : and so am I revenged :^ 

No, not la ! he tooke mj father Bleeptng. his sini brim full. 

Ami how his soule stoode to the state of heauen 

Who Imcnres, saue the immortaU powres, 

And shall I kiU him now, 

When he is purging of his sonle t 

Making his way for heauen, this is a benefit. 

And not reuenge : no, get thee v^ agen, 

When hee's at game swanng, talcingnia carowse, drinking dntnke. 

Or in the incestuous pleaance of his bed, 

Or at some aot that nath no relish 

Of sidaatioQ in't, then trip him 

That his heeles may kicke at heauen, 

And fall as lows as hel : my mother stayea. 

Tills phisicha but prolongB thy weary dayea. [&at HaU. 

Kino. My'wordea fly vp, my euines remaine below. 

No King on earth is safe, if Oods his foe. [Bnl Emo. 

If Shakespeaio founded his " Hamlet " on an older play with the 
Bame title or treating of the same subject, I think that in this scene 
we have a very decided instance of the influence of the older work. 
The elaborate ferocity of this speech of Hamlet's is more in " King 
Cambyaca " vein ; it reminds me more of King Hieronimo than 
ahy other passage in Shakespeare's works.* True it ie that in 
" Othello " we find almost as great ferocity of roTenge, but there it 
is more in place, both as re^rda the cliaracter and nationality of 
Othello, no less tli:m the subject of the tragedy ; on Hamlet's lips 
euch language seems forced and unnatural ; indeed, its only justifi- 
cation is that it ia intended to be so. 

If we suppose that the Quarto of 1603 was not a mutilated rer- 
sion, but a rade transcript of the play as acted (in fact, a careless 
duplicate of the Prompter' s^opy), and tliat it contains much more 
of the older play unaltered than Shakespeare afterwards thought fit 
to retain, how wo must wonder at th(! exquisite transformation 
which the first rude outline ot' the King's speech has undergone — 
into what a luminous and majestic form is the dark and flimsy 
shadow expanded I 

The King's speech in the earlier version ends with a rhymed 
couplet , this would seem to point to an older play as the Bource 
whence it was bcHTowed ; so in the final couplet of the scene, in 
which Shakespeare has retained the rhyme, though he lias altered 
the language with great effect. The. original is bald and common- 
place — 

My wordes fly vp, my sinnes remaine below. 
Ko King on earth is safe, if God's his foe. 

* I do not include that revolting play " Titus Andronicm " among Shake- 
speare's works ; ho may have touched It, but not enough to wath away its 
original brutality, muea less to claim it as hi* own. 
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How much more forcible and poetical is Shakespeare's finished 

Tersion — 

My words fly op, my thoughts reauin below : 
Words without thooghts never to heaven go. 

The lost line is a most beautiful and tme thooght elegantly and 
succinctly expi'esaed. It woald be out of place here to enter on 
the question as to how far we are enabled to fonn any idea of 
Sbakespeioe's mode of working, by carefully comparing the compa- 
ratively meagre version of the Quarto 1603 with the more elaborate, 
and avowedly authentic, copy of 1604 ; bat I have no doubt that 
a patient an^yeis of the two versions will yield the most important 
reralta.* 

I moet now return to the cDnsidetation of Hamlet's soliloquy. 
From the version in the Quarto 1603 it is evident that Hamlet is 
intended either to enter with his sword drawn or to draw it imme- 
diately he sees the King; in the speech, as it stands now, the 
sword should not be drawn till the words — 



It was, therefore, I think, an unnecessary cicercise of ii^ennity on 
the pMt of Sfr. Collier's " Old Corrector" to insert the et&ge direc- 
tion " his sword drawn." Mr. Collier adds — " ready to kill the 
K'Ttg if his resolution had hold ■" but Hauilet had made no resolu- 
tion to kill the King at this moment ; on the contrary, he was on 
his way to his mother's closet, and comes upon the King unex- 
pectedly. Ernesto Bossi's entrance in this scene is more effective 
than that of either Salvini oi Irving. He enters with his head 
down, as if deep ia thought, revolving in his mind what he should 
say to his mother that .might rouse hei to a sense of her guilt ; on 
seeing the King he starts and draws hack ; then the idea of killing 
the kneelii^ man strikes him suddenly, and he speaks the first 
line — 

TSotr might I do it pat, now ha ia praying ; 
It is evidently the mention of the word " praying " which causes 
Hamlet to pause ; the meaning of the first line I take to he " Sow 
might I do it nt once, now he is on his knees unable to defend 
himself and so absorbed in his prayers that he is not even aware 
of my presence." Hamlet continues, drawing his sword— 

And now ni do't ; 
making a step towards the King at the same time ; then the sight 
of the kneeling figure and the associations of the word " praying," 
which he cannot fot^t, make Mm pause. What Hamlet really 
felt, but what be would not admit to himself that he did feel, was 

* I mayperhaps mention that Ihave had the Quarto 1803 oollated with the 
text of the oomplete "Hamlet" vertatim and literatim! and that I hope to 
be able to pnUuhtiu retolts of tha an^yaii I hava made of IJie diffarenoei 
between the two, whieh are muoh more important than is aaaiJIy snppoaed. 
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ahame at tlie idea of killiug a man bo defenceless, and so occupied, 
aa Claudius then was. "Even to men less religious than Hamlet 
iras, there is a kind of awe which, insensibly perhaps, associates 
itself with any one engaged in devotion ; at that moment the most 
violent lage and hatred may well pause before striking their victim. 
Hamlet is throughout this speech playing a part ; the feeling is 
not real, it is forced, and therefore the strained, exaggerated, lan- 
guage is justifiable. I do not mean to say that Hamlet does not 
hate Claudios, but he does not really feel the malignant vindictive- 
ness which bis language espressea ; he is trying to deceive himself 
and, it may be, like some of us who try to accomplish that end, he 
half succeeds ; ho may half believe at the end of this ferocious 
soliloquy that he has spared the life of Claudius, not because his 
nature diionk from what would really have been an act of cowaidlj 
aaaasBinatum, but because bis vengeance was so fiendish that he 
sought to kill the soul, as well as the body, of his father's murderer. 
The words — 

■ad •■> he goes to liaaven ; 

are uttered after a pause, as I have aaid above ; a pause during 
ivhich Hamlet may have caught sight of the effects of his pro- 
posed act of vengeance, not only on his victim's soul, but on his 
own; the corollary to this proposition, which may have passed 
through his head, is " and I (go) to hell" But though his actions 
may betray his doubts as to his right to exact, by his own individual 
act, a life fur a life, or ae to the justice of the principle that one 
murder can justify another, his words, spoken to himself, must 
contain no such admission. The Ghost's accusation has been con- 
frmed by strong indirect evidence ; and the vengeance ei^'oined on 
him niust be executed— but not at this moment. It is remarkable, 
if my theory of this speech be true, that Shakespeare has elaborated 
the plausible, if detestable, arguments by which Hamlet escapes 
from the necessity of immediately killing Claudius. It may be 
said that the dramatist only wanted to prolong his play, but I 
think, even if that were hia purpose, he would try and rea(^ it by 
means not inconsistent with the peycholt^ical problem which he 
has set himself in the character of his hero. 

The whole argument on which Hamlet proceeds to abstain from 
action is ridiculously false — it is hoaed upon the barbarous assomp- 
tion (quite consistent with the rode and vague religion which 
Hamlet seems to profess) that any man, however wicked his life 
may have been, if killed in the act of prayer, whether he be pray- 
ing from his heart or no, must go to heaven ; while a man whose 
life has been noble and pure, if killed after eating, without prepa- 
ration, through no fault of his own, must go to helL Iliis is 
simply the meanest superstition. A Catholic is bound to beUeve 
that any person dying in mortal sin is in danger of eternal dam- 
nation ; Edso that any sinner tndy penitent, who dies fortified by the 
rites of the Church, after severe contrition for and full confemon 
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of his crimes, will, by the mercy of God, obtain everlasting bappi- 
ness : but the aenteaoe may, in the first case, accoiding to the 
strictest Catholic doctrine, be remitted by the same mercy that is 
extended to the latter case ; moreover, of the sincerity of the con- 
trition God alone can jndge. The priest must (to a certain extent) 
take it for granted that the penitent is sincere in his sorrow, no less 
than that he is honest in his confession. However, it is not just to 
expect from any dramatic poet accuracy on such a sulyact. The 
belief which Hamlet here virtually professes was quite general 
enough among semi-barbarous Christians, even in Shakespeare's 
own time, to justify its employment, as a motive, in Hamlet's case. 
The language used by Hamlet in this passage with regard to his 
father is inconsistent with all that we are told of the elder Hamlet's 
character elsewhere, and at direct variance with the tone in which 
his son speaks of him on other occasions. 

Ha took my fa 

With aU hu ci 

And how hia andit stands who kaows m 

I cannot see any justification of these words in anything that we 
are told in Shakespeare's " Hamlet " about the murdered King ; they 
can only be explained on the theory I have ventured to lay down, 
that all the language of this speech is wilful exaggeration on the 
part of the poet. 

The expression — 

Then trip hioi, th»t hi« heeli may kiok at hsiiveii, 
rocalla very forcibly some of those painfully realistic representations 
of the torments of the damned, which are to be found in various' 
illustrated books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As I have hinted in the text, the real explanation of Hamlet's 
conduct may be found in the words— 

If; mother stayi : 
His interview with his mother was the sul^ect on which his mind 
was really intent. 

The last line should be spoken with bitterness, no doubt, but 
surely not with that air of mocking banter with which Salvini 

* Malone has pointed out that this Bingnlar eipreuion is derived from 
Eiekiel xvi. 49 : " This was the inic^nity of thy luter Sodom ; pride, ^I. 
neu ot bread." In tbii Boane there u another ohvioas reCerenca to Scrip, 
tare in the King's speech : 

Is Vtiare not rain enough in tha tweet heavans 
To wash it white ai anew 1 
Farhaps to Piatm li. 7 (see " Clarendoa " Hamlet, p. 183) ; but trom tha 
pasuge in the Quarto 1003 — 

Why say thy sinau were hUoker then ii ieat, 
Yet may oontrition m<ke them white as snow- -~ 
I ihonld say tha reterenee was to Isaiah i. IS : " Xhoagh yoar ains he as 
soarlet they shall be as white at anow," Jtc. 
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spoke it. Of the three repreBentatiTea of Hamlet, Irring, Salrini, 
and Ernesto Hossi (who (done of those that I have seen give this 
speech), Bossi is tJie only one that, aa &i as my judgment goes, 
prodncea any effect in it. With Irvii^ it fell undeniably flat, and 
little less so with Salvini ; hat the meaanre of success that Bossi 
obtains in it does not, to my mind, justify its delivery. Explain it 
how you may, the speech is odious, and I do not see that it is 
necessary on the stage when acme portion of the text, at any rote, 
must be omitted. If the virtue of selection is to be exercised, I 
ehould think this the very first speech that might be selected for 



The beautiful soliloquy beginning — 

How all oocuLoni do inform against mc^ 

is ruthlessly sacrificed'hy all these three great actors* If one ia to 
choose between the two, I do not think there ought to ba any 
hesitation either on the port of actor oi of audience. 



o:; TSB TWO riOTDBKS IH TUB CLOSET BCSSS. 

The question as to how the two pictures alluded to hy Hamlet 
in the speech beginning — 

Look hen upon this picture, and on this — 

ehoidd be represented on the atage has given rise to mnch discos- 
aion, and to the most ingenious conjectures. The fact that both 
Mi. Irving and Siguor Salvini, the two greatest representatives of 
Hamlet we have lately seen, have treated this passage aa if the 
pictures existed only in the imagination of Hamlet, haa inclined 
many persons, incluinB some of our best critics, to adopt this view 
without, aa it seems to me, sufficient consideration. 

I propose to give as complete an account as I can of the various 
ways in which these two pictures have been arranged by different 
actors in the part of Hamlet, and then to examine, by the light of 
such evidence as the text presents, what Shakespeare's intention 
probably was. 

Of the " business " (to use a technical term) of Burble and 
Taylor in this scene we have no account ; the following passage in 
Davies' "Dramatic Miscellanies" probably embodies the earliest 

>i g^vet a faw 

iepu«*geof 

veruou he givM of it is quite nuinteilie^ble. 
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authentic infotmation that we have as to the way in which the 
two pictures were represeuted (vol iii,, pages 106, 107) : — 

" It has been the constant prootica of the st:^, ever, since the Raston. 
tioD, for Hamlet, in this scene, to prodace from hia packet two pictures in 
little, of his father and uncle, not much bigger than two Urge coins or 
medallioiu. How the gracef nl attitude of a man ooold be given in a minu- 
tnre I cannot oonoeiveL~ln the infancy of the stage, we know that onr 
theatres had no moving scenes ; nor were they acquainted with tham. till 
Betterbon bronght some from Paris, 1602. — In our anthor'e time they made 
use of tapestry ; and the figures ia tapestry might be ot service to the 
action of the player in the scene between Hamlet and the Qneen. 'Bat/ 
■ay B Downs, ' Sir William Daveoant taught the players the representation of 
Hamlet as he had seen it before Uie civil wars.' Bnt, if the soantiuess ot 
decorations compelled the old actors to have recourse to miniature pictuna, 
why should the playhouse continue the pia^tice when it in no longer neces- 
sary ; and when the scene might be shown to more advantage by two por- 
traits, at length, in different panels of the Queen's doaat ! Dr. Armstrmifb 
in his eketchee, long ago pointed out the supposed absurdity of these hand- 
pictures. The other mode, of large portraits, would add to the graceful 
action of the player, in pointing at the figures in the waioaoot. He might 
resume the chair immediately after he had done with the subject, and go on 
with the erpostulation. However, this ia only s. conjecture which I throw 
out for the conaideration of the actors. " 

It will be observed that Daviea does not actually say that Bet- 
terton himself used the miniatures, though he implies it. Ii) the 
accounts which Colley Cither and Steele have left us of that great 
actor, in the part of Hamlet, there is no information on this point, 
Steevens' Note is as follows :— 

" It is evident from Wie following words, — 

' A alalion, like the herald Mercury,' ko. 
that these pictnrea, which are intrcdnoed as miniatures on the stage, were 
meant for whole lengths, being part ot the furniture of the Queen's eloaet [ 

> like Maia's son he stood, 

' And shook hit plumes .' 

— ' Paradise Lost,' Book V. 

Hamlet, who, in a former scene, had censured those who gave, 'forty, 
fifty, a hnndred ducata apiece' for bis uncle's 'picture in little,' would 
hardly have condescended to carry auch a thing in his pocket." 

To which Malone adds (vol. vil, pages 391, 392, edit. 1811) : 

" The introduction ot miniatures in this place appears to be a modern in- 
novation. A print prefixed to Bewe's edition of ' Hamlet,' published in 
1709, proves tbia. There the two royal portraits are exhibited as balf- 
lengths, hanging in the Queen's closet ; and either thus, or as whole lengths, 
they probably were exhibited from the time of the original performance of 
this tragedy to the death of Betterton. To baU-Iengths, however, the tame 
ebjection Ues, as to miniatures," 
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I may add that of thia edition (1709) I had a copy, and that the 
pictures -were there represented as hung on different aides of the 
stage ; but I do not know that such illuatritions are to he taken as 
very accurate. Seymour, in his " Eemarks," is stcongly against the 
mmiatures, and in favour of full-length portraits (vol. iL, page lb5); 

" It il, I tbiok, an egregious misconceptioii, and a wretclied derioa to mtk« 
Hamlet come prepared with a, coaple of miniature ^tnrea, tat the pnrposa 
of expressing his reproaches at the Qneea's oondncl^ and to ntter these re- 
proaches while he is seated on a ohair : — Uie piotnres pointed at are, sorely, 
the poitraitB at length ot the late king and of the nsarper, the lattet^ Ger- 
trude might DBtnTallj enongh have introdaoed into her oloaet, while pm- 
denca and decency still retained the foimer there ; aod this representation 
wonld materially improve the action of the scene. " 

He quotes Lord Chedworth" : — 

"These pictures ihonld, oertainly, be whole lengths, hanging in the 
Queen's closet." 

In Hunter's " New Illustrations of Shakspeare " there is the fol- 
lowing note (vol. ii., pages 256, 257) : — 

" It appears from the notes that when this play is represented two minia- 
tnres are produced by the actor, bnt that formerly, as we see in Bowe's 
print, the two pictures were half-lengths hung np in the closet. Perhaps 
Holman's t way of representing this part of the scene was better than 
either. The picture ot the then King hung np in the lady's closet, hut the 
miniatoie of the King who was dead was |m>diiCGd by Hamlet from his 

Caldeeott refers to Malone's note, and adds (note 85, pwes 89. 
90) r- V .i«6 , 

' ' There can be Lttle doubt that such was the fumitnre of the stage in 
onr author's day, and that the respective portraits were pointed out by the 
flnger in representation : and SDch, probably, continued to be the conrie 
down to the death of Betterton. In modem practice miniatnres are pto- 
dnced from the neck and pocket. The " pictures in little " of that age, of 
which, in common with his contemporaries, onr author speaks in ii., 2 

* John, fourth Lord Chedworth, was the grandson of John Howe, of 
StoweU, made Baron of Chedworth in 17il. He "was a m^n of most 
rectase halnts and eccentric character, bnt of soma minor pretensiona to 
literature." (See "Collins' Extinct Peerage," by Sir E. Brydges, vol. viit 
p.]«.) ' , ' ' 

Note.— I am iodebted for this excerpt and reference to the courtesy of 
Mr. Harrison, the Librarian of the London Library. I fsiled to find any 
account of Lord Chedworth in several books to wluch I referred. 

+ Holman was Joseph George Holman, son of an officer in the British 
army, descended from a very good family, educated at Oxford, wh^re he 
was not undistinguished. It is remarkable as showing the liberality ot the 
then TJniTersity authorities that ha was allowed to keep a term after having 
appeared on the atsge. (See " Biogr^bia Dramatioa," vol i,, parti., page 
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(H&ml. to Bownor.)i mighb luvs baea m ooaunodioaaly nwd for thja 
pnrpoie m modern numatares ; bub by tbia proceu the aadieilce ore not 
perniitted to judge of irbat ibey bear, to maka my estimate of tb« eomp«- 
rative defeots and ezoellencies even of tbe features : and ae to tbe " itation " 
orimpoeing attitude, "tha combinatioa and tbe form," it ia impouible, in bo 
confined a space, tbat tbese coold be presented to eacb otber ; that of tbese, 
•Ten tlw parties ibemselves sbould be able to form an; adetjoate idea." 

Ia. Mr. Fitzgerald's " Life of David Garrick " I find the following 
pan^rapli in the account there given of Garrick'a Hamlet (vol. iL, 
p^e 65) :— 

"It was a pity ha did not break tUroogb tbe stale old tradition of Ham> 
let's pnlliiig out the tiro miniatares, instead of the finer notion snggssted by 
Daviea, of baving then on tbe tapestry — or tbe better idea still, of Meing 
them with hia mind's eye only." 

This is the only passage T have been able to find in any book on 
tha subject of " Hamlet " in wliich this su^estion is made, and I 
am inclined to believe that Salvia! had already introduced this inno- 
vation, in wliich case Mr. Fitzgerald's idea might not be bo original 
as, at firat sight, it appears. 

The annotators of the Clarendon SerieB " Hamlet " adopt the 
full-length t^urea. 

Mr. Fechter was, I believe, the first to avail himself of the two 
miniatures in a manner which, whether justiGable or not, was cer- 
tainly very effective. In his arrangement of this scene, the Queen 
wore the miniature of Claudius round her neck, while Hamlet wore 
that of his father ; at the end of the eloquent description of the 
two portraits, Mr, Fechter tore the miniature of Claudius from off 
his mother's neck and fiung it away from him, while he subse- 
quently made use of that of his father, which he wore himself, at 
tie last " good night " which Hamlet says to his mother, by point- 
ing to it with pathetic earnestness, as if to enforce tbe remonstrance 
— "go not to my uncle's bed." 

Ernesto Bossi, when I saw bim at Naples, had much the same 
amusement, but ha went fiirther, and not only tore the portrait of 
Claudius from Gertrade's neck, bat broke it into pieces and trampled 
on the fr^ments, 

I have hero collected all the evidence I can find as to the practice 
of the old actors in this scene, and I have mentioned that of some 
of the more celebrated living representatives of Hamlet. I have also 
given the opinions of soma of the most able commentaton on 
the point in question, and it will be seen that both practice and 
opinion are decidedly in favour of the actual representation of the 
two portraits on the stage. But the course adopted by Mr. Irving 
aad Signer Salvini has found favour with so many of our critics, for 
whose judgment and taste I have the greatest respect and admira- 
tion, that I cannot but feel some hesitation in difTering from them ; 
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yet the more I esamine the langoage of Shakespeare in this speech 
of Hamlet's, the more I am convinced that he intended the actor to 
draw his illnstratioos from real and visible portraits. 
The very flret line — 

Look here upon tiiia pictnre, and on thu— 

seema to me totally inconsiatent with anything but two actnal piS' 
tiirea then bofoie the Queen'd eyes. I£ the portraits existed but in 
" the mind's eye " of Hamlet, "what sense is there in his nMng the 
two demonstrative pronouns I— how could he point out any contrast 
between two portraits which he had not yet drawn ) He might 
have said, " Look upon this picture — that I am now going to draw 
in imagination," but he could not say, " Compare it with this 
which I am going to draw afterwards," The word "counterfeit" 
seems to me inapphcahle to a mere ideal representation; it is 
always used by Shakespeare of some actual imitation. We have, 
too, as every reader will remember, the same word used of a portrait 
in the well-known passage b^inning 



There Bassanio is describing a portrait, and a portrait of remarkable 
excellence and accuracy. The beautiful details in Hamlet's descrip- 
tion ate naturally si^gested by a visible picture ; and it seems to 
me they would lose all their force, as iac as Gertrude is coucerncd, 
if they were not actually represented before her eyes. We may 
gather that no two men could he a greater contrast, physically and 
morally, than were Claudius and the elder Hamlet ; and that 
contrast, even allowing for the proverbial flattery of painters, must 
have existed in their portraits : the eloquent description of Hamlet, 
aided by the actual pictures before her, would impress that contrast 
BO forcibly on the Queen as to make her ashamed of her infidelity 
to her husband, even on u^erelj physical grounds. This is what 
Hamlet aima at in the first part of his speech ; he has to deal with 
a woman of hot passions, of fickle nature, of little depth of 
character, and certainly not possessed of a vivid imagination : how 
could he break down more effectively the barriers of self-deceit and 
shameless Inst thau by showing her that, even in outward and 
physical charms, her paramour was glaringly inferior to him whom 
she had betrayed ? Having thus derided the personal appearance 
of Claudius, Uamlet proceeds to lay hare the deformities of his soul. 
Her idol has been subjected to a rude process of disenchantmeut ; 
the mind of Gertrude is the more ready to listen to the vehement 
denunciation of his crimes which her son now pours forth. 

It must not be forgotten that the essence of dramatic writii^ 
consists in the writer being able to place himself in the same posi- 
tion and under the same circumstances, to feel the same passions, to 
he iofluenced by the sam3 motives, as the characters of his play ; the 
moment that he h^ins to address his dialogue more to tba audience 
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than to the charactera on the stage, he ceasea to fee dramatic. No 
dramatiat haa ever preserved the individuality of hia charactera with 
ao much care as Shakespeare ; nobody haa ever mode them act and 
react upon one another in a more natural way. With very few 
exceptiona, and those only in his inferior ■vrorks, do we find that 
Shakespeare ever niakea his ehaiacterB obviously talk at the gpee- 
tutors, and not to one anotlter ; his poetry, hia pathos, and hia 
humour very rarely, if ever, jar upon one's sense of fitness ; they 
belong essentially to the characters ia whose mouth he puts them. 
Now it seema to me that it would be eminently undramatie to 



imaginative power of Gertnido 
' tiiese two pictui 



make Hamlet appeal solely to the i 
mth regard to the " presentment " ol 

who is so deficient in idealistic and imaginative power, whose 
fancy is so little impressionable as not to be able to imagine 
that she sees anything, when Hamlet is makii^ his earnest appeal 
to the Ghost, would scarcely be able to realise the pictures is the 
air, which, if we follow Irving and Salvini, are the only pictures 
by which Hamlet illustiatea lus eloquent deacription. I must not 
be understood for one moment as complaining that the Queen does 
not pretend to see a Ghost which she cannot really see ; I am onljr 
insisting on this evidence of the unimpressionable nature of her 
ideal faculties, as a reason why Shakespeare should not hare repre- 
sented Hamlet as appealing, unnecessanly, to those faculties when ho 
might so easily appeal to her senses. Itiere is no reason why the 
pictures ^ould not be there ; and there are very many reasons why 
they should. I c^uinot agree with those critics who see something 
intensely artistic and poetical ia making these pictures exist only 
in the mind's eye of Hamlet : the real poetic beauty of the passage 
lies in the language used by him in describing his father's picture ; 
acid this beauty is no more lessened by the fact that the pictures 
ace absolutely visible on the scene, than is the magnificent deacrip- 
tion of Cleopatra in her barge, given by Enobacbua, to be depreciated 
baeauae he had absolutely seen what he so exquisitely deacribes." 

As far as concerns the actor himself, I think that he loses much 
in efiect by the absence of the pictures. 

We have, then, the choice of several ways in which the pictures 
might be arranged ; if they are miniatures, Hamlet could either 
produce them both from his pocket, as Davies mentions was the 
custom of the stage since the Restoration ; or he could produce tho 
one of his father from his own breast, while that of Claudius m^ht 
be hanging round the neck of the Queen ; or both might be on the 
Qneen's table. The mention by Hamlet ol the iact that pictures 

* This mnat not be t*ken u ezpTftuing any partial!^ on my pBii for 
that prftctice of pteientiiig to the ftadisnc« pagMntrr tmly referred to in 
3hi^eipeire'B play* ; a practice began, I traHave, by Cnariea E«aa. Wtuit 
I mean to iniiat upon is tbat no poetic des^ptdon is leM poetic beoaoM the 
poet himaelt, or tne idiaraoter through lAiMt mooUi he ipeakl, hia aetBally 
seen what he de«orib«*. 
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in little* (i.e., miniatures) of his nude were being sold (Act II., 
Scene 2, line 319) would aecoimt for his possessing one. I have 
often thought that most of the objections to the use of tho 
miniatures might be got over by having two full-length miniatures, 
such as were not uocomman in the time of Shakespeare, on the 
table at which Gertrude would be in the habit of sittiug. If the 
pictures are tepreseated on the walls they should not be half- 
lengths ; nor should they be opposite, but close to one another. 
"Ibis airangement would seem to be indicat«d by the line where 
Hamlet speaks of the portrait of Claudius — 



He could hardly Bay this of two pictures at a long distance trom 
one another ; indeed, this line tells very much in &voar of the use 
of miniatures, as witji them it is very easy for Hamlet to place the 
two pictures close to one another, and so most forcibly to illustrate 
the simile which he uses. 

On the whole, I myself should prefer the portraits to bo lopre- 
sented as full-lengths, fixed on two adjacent panels of the wall 
In Mr. Drake's " Shakespeare and his Times " (voL iL, page 119) 
I find the following passage : — 

"Pidurei oonitit&ted a frequent deooration in tlie rooma of Uie wealthy, 
aad there are aomeroa* instanow to prove that those wbioh were estimated 
st valuable were oovered by curtain*. Olivia, addressing Tiola in Twelflk 
m^l. Bays : 'We «riU draw the oartaio, and show yon the piotnre.' lite 
■Kine imagery occurs In Troiltu tatd Crtasida, wham Paadami, unveiling 
Creasida, QSea almoet the sane words : 'Come, draw this oorbua and let ns 
see your {HotuTe. * The pauagB, however, which Mr. Donas has qaotedin 
illnstratian of this sabjeot, as it decides the point, will snpersedB all farther 
referettoe : ' In Deloney's PUaaaTit Hittori/ of Jack of Neabtry, printed before 
1SS7, it is rsoordad,' he remarlig^ ' that in a fairs large pulonr which was 
wuoseotted round abont, Jacks of Nswbery had fifteens faire pictures 
hanging, uhicA wtrv covertd vUh euriitinu of gretne tWee, fringed irith gold, 
■miuak he would often shew to bU friends.' " 

This passage has suggested to me the idea that the pictures in 

' The passage (Aot II., Scene S) — 

It is not very (trange ; for my nncle is King of Denmark, and those that 
would make mows atnim while my father lived, give twenty, tottj, fifty, 
a handled dacati a-piece, for his pioture in little — 

has pnziled ma mncb, and I have often been tempted to think that the right 
senae of it baa ba^ misied, and that what Hamlet really means ia t£at 
now hia iui<^ is King of Denmark the people give ' ' twenty, forty, fifty, a 
hundred dnoata a-pieoe " for bi» picture on gold coins. If the aanu named 
conld be proved to be of the aame value aa of coins current at the time, I 
abonld be bold enough to adTance thia theory ; at present I only otTer it 
aa a oonjeetore. 
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the Queen's closet might be fitted with caitaina ; and that while the 
curtain belonging to the portrait of Claudius might be drawn aside 
so as to show the whole of the picture, that belonging to the 
portrait of the elder Hamlet might be drawn across so as to conceal 
the picture. When the Queen aaka of Hamlet — - 



Hamlet might take hold of her hand and lead her up the stage, or, 
at any rate, turn her round so as to place her face to iace with the 
portrait of her late husband. He might then go up to the portrait, 
and, drawing the curtain aside with a grand and dignified gesture, 
begin the speech — 

Look here npon thiiB picture, and on thiii 
. It seems to me that this buainees (to use a technical term) would 
give the actor an opportunity for displaying much more grace and 
dignity than he can, if, as Irving and Salvini, he remains seated in 
the chair and merely points to two imaginary portraits. After the 
words — 



he would relnm to his mother, who would by this time have 
b^un to feel the shame wliich, at last, overwhelms her. This 
arrangement, while It gives variety to the attitudes of the actor, 
BeemB to me to lend force to the striking contrast which Hamlet 
draws between the two brothers. 

It is piobahle that, though Claudius, as I have said, was more 
jovial and voluptuous in appearance tlian King Hamlet, he was 
much inferior to his brother in grace and dignity : the contrast 
between the two portraits might well be such as to justify Hamlet's 
lango^e, if his father were represented as standing dressed in full 
armour, in an attitude of defiance, while his uncle was represented 
as seated, in his state robes, on the throne, or at the banqnet-tahle, 
presenting an exact antithesis, in hia realisation of mere sensual 
splendour, to the god-like majesty of hia predecessor. 
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Bnttr the ghotl in Aim ninhi goume. 
S4ne m«, sane me, tou gimtloiu 
Powen abon^ and aoQei oim mea. 
With joaz caustiall wijiga. 

Dob 7^0 not c«tae yoai tardj aoime to ofaidi. 
That I Unu long bane let reoeng* lUpps bv I 
do not glara wHh looket M^tUalll 
Leatthatinrlieaitof itoiwreeldatoMmpuslon, 
And «iiM7 p«rt tliat ahoold -"-' 



Camliridge Ma. Shakttpeare's Work*, 186S. 

B>deT0v(3m, 
SaTB m«, and ho*«r oV me wiUi yooi wlBg«, 
Yonlieavenljgiuvdsl WbatwooUjoornaciona 
[flgnn? 
Qtm*. Alas, he's mad t 
Hah. DoTonnotctHnefonitardf wntodiide, 
Tha^ lapsed ia time and puaba, lets go by 
The important acting of joor diMd cofimuuid I 



Forgoe Uuir ptoper wnnti, and fall to pitty. 
Obobt, Hamlet, lonceagaiMmewaf" 
To put thee in nmembranca of my oeaUi 



to thee, 



rt At^lnct, nor long time pnt It o^ 
perceue by tby diitractei lookea, 
lothei'a feanftul, and ehe atanda am 
9 to her HamletfoT ber aeile weak 
uumiurt tby mother, Hamle^ thiake ~ 
Half. How fat irtthjoa Lady t 
QuEm. NaT, bow tat with yea 
That thus yon Mod your eyee on vaci 



Bnt look, a 



it on thy mother aite ; 



.It in weakest bodiea atn^gest woib : 
8pe^ to her, Hamlet. 

H«u. How is it with yoo, lady t 

QoKKH. Alas, bow 18*1 with yon, 
Tliat yon do bend yonr eye cm Tacaocy 
\ And with the Incorporal air do hold diseonrse I 
Forth at your eyes yonr ipliits wildly peep ; 
And, as ue sleeping aoldieis in <^ alann, 
Yonr bedded hairs, like life In eicremente. 
Start op and stand on end. O geotle son. 
Upon the heat and fiame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Wheiaon do yon look ? 

Hak. Onhun, onUm I LiMikyon, howpalehtt 
[glaraa ! 
Hia form and canaaeoiMoin'djpreachingto stones. 
Weald make them capable. Donothx^BpOD me. 
Lest with this piteow action yon ei 
«„_. -___.... ■■rtlhare 



Hau. Why doe yon nothing hears ) 

QniDfE. Mot I. 

Hak. Not dee yon nothing see! 

QiTiBfB. No ndtber. JTather, In the kabfto 

Ham. Noy why see the kbu my father, my 
' As be Haed, look yon how pale he fookes. 
See how he steales away ont of the Poitall, 
Locke, time he goes. 

txit ghott. 

QUBKNB. Alasjitiatheweaknesseofthybialne, 
Which makes toy tongue to biason thy heart's 
BotasIhaveaaonlB.lBweuebvheanen, [grieh: 
I nener knew of thia most hamde mnider : 
But Hamlet, this in onely fantaaie. 
And for my loae forgtt theae idle fita. 

Hak. Idle, no isotlier, my poise doth beate 
pike years. 
It is not madneise that poasesaetb Hamlet. 



QcEKH. Nothi])^ at all ; yet all that b I see. 

Hak. Nor did yon nothing hear T 

QuBXir. No, nothmg bnt onnalTea. 

Hah. Why, lookjonthers I]oob,howitstoals 
My bther. In hia haliit as he lired ! [away ! 

Look, ii4ierB be goes, even now, oat at the portal ' 

SxUOkotL 
Qcsnt. This iathsTerycoinageof yourbrain : 
This bodiless creation ecatacy 



Hak. Ecstaejl 

Hy pulse, as yonra, doth tempentely keep titne, 
AndTmakes aa healllifal mndc : it is not madneu 
That I hare ntter'd : brmg me to the test. 
And I the matter wUl re-word, which madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for lore of grace, 
Lay net that flattering unction to your son], 
Tiiti not your treenws bat my madneee apaaka : 
It will bnt sUb and film the nkeroni ]dac«k 
Whilee rank corruption, mining all within. 



irruption, mi 
. Confess yi 






And do not apraad the compost on ttie wcoda, 
To make them ranker. ForgtTemethismjrvirive, 
For in the fatness of these pnray times 
Vlrtae itself of rice mnst pardon bw. 
Yea, curb and woo for leftu to do Um good. 



And mother, bnt uslet mea la nretiM, 
And in hie desth four infamy ahsll die. 



Qcmn. Hamlel, I row by that maiastj. 
That knoTsa ooi Utonghts, and lookaa into oni 
thearts, 
I will conceals, can^ent, and do« my bett, 
What itntageta >o«'n thoa ahalt d«ai»e. 



H411. It la enough, mother good night : 
Coma air, I'l« praiude for yon a gisne. 
Who ma in Ufa a fboUah pntlng knatie. 



Sxil SamM leUh Iht dead body. 



SNDIX. 175 

QUEEV, Hamlet, thon has cleR my heart in 

H4M. O, throw away the worser part of it 
And live the purer with the uthet half. 
Good night : bnt go not to my uncle's bed ; 

Aaaume a rirtue, if yoti hare it not. 

That monater, custom, who ail aeoM doth aat. 

Of habits derll, U angel yet in thia, 

That to the use of actiona fair snd good 

He likewise gives a (rodi or livery. 

That aptly ie put on. Reri^n to-night. 

And that ahall lend a kind of easiness 

To the nart abstlneace ; tha next more easy j 

For use aimoit can change the atsmp of natore. 

And eithec .... the devil, or throw him ont 

With wondions potency. 

Oaoa mora, gc 
And when yon are deaiious to be biea 
m bleeaing b% of jov,. For this same lord, 

{PolnUng ta Poloiitu) 



IAmX I mnat be theii aconrge and minister. 
I wiU bestow bint, and 1^ answer wall 
^le death I gave Udu So, again, good nigiit. 
I must be eroel, only to be kind ; 
Thus bad b^ins, and worse remains behind. 
One word more, good lady, 
QoKBN. What shall 1 do 1 

HatL Notthia,bynomeans,thatlbldyondo: 
Let the bloat king tempt you ag^ to bad ; 
l^noh wanton on yonrchsek,CE9l you hia mouse ; 
And let him, for a pair of reechy kisaea. 
Or mddliiis in yournack with his damn d fiogeis. 
Hake yon to isvel all thia matter out, 
That I ementially am not in madness, 
ButmadinorafL 'Tworegoodyonlethimknow ; 
For who, that's bnt a qneen, fair, sober, wise, 
Wonld from a paddock, from a bat, a Ktb, 
Sach dear concemings bide ! who would do bo ) 
No, in despite of aense and secrecy, 
Unpee the baskrt on the house's lop. 
Let tSe Ui^ fly, and like the fUooos ape. 
To tiy conclusions, in the basket creep 
And break your own neck down. [breath 

Qdekk. Be thou assured, if wends be made of 
' And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 

What thon baat said to me. 

Hue I must to England ; you know that t 
QcESH. Alack, 

I had tOTEot : 'tja 10 ooucloded on. [fellows, 

Hax. There's letters aaal'd sand my two school- 
Whom I will Imat as I win adders fang'd. 
They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way. 
And """*"< me to knavery. Let it work ; 
For 'tis the sport to have the englner 
Hoist with hiB own petar : and 't shall go hard 
But 1 will delve one yard below their mines. 
And blow them at the moon : 0, 'tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafea directly meet. 
This man shall set me packing : 
I'll luf; tha guts into toe neif^bont room. 
Mother, good night. Indeed this counsellor 
Is now moat sUll, moat aaiuat and most grave. 
Who was in life a fooUsh prating knava. 
Come, sir, to draw toward an end witli yon. 
Qood night, mother. 
( Exe unt leveraUy; Sarnie dngjing m P«leniut, ) 



A STUDY OF HAMLET. 



EtJh- HoBATio and the Qiteeiie. 

Hob. Madame, yoax •onne is wfe uriv'de in Denmarte, 
Thii lett^ 1 enen now reeeiv'd of him, 
W1)N«M he wriUa lunr he escapt the d&nger. 
And nbtle treaami tli»t the ki^ had plotted. 
Being oroiaad bf the contention of the windes, 
He fonnd the Packet sent to the king of Stiglaud, 
Whereia he «aw himselfo betray'd to death, 
Aa at hia next connenion with joor nace. 
He will relate the circniuitance at fall. 

QuEEME. Then I perceiae there's treason in his lookea 
That seem'd to Bogar o're hia villanie : 
Bat I will soothe and pleaae him for a time. 
For mnrderoiM mindei are alwayes j ealooa, 
Bnt know not yon Horatio where he is ) 

Hob. Yes, M./i»iiiaj imd he hath appcrented me 
To meete him on the east side of the Cittde 
To-momnf momi^. 

QiTiBKB. taile not, good Horatio and withall, commend me 
A mothers care to him, bid him a while 
Be war; of hit presence, leat that he 
Faile in that he goes aboat. 

Hoe. Madam, neoer roake donht of that : 

I ihinke by this the newt be oome to oonrt : 
fie is arriT'de, obseme the king, and yon shall 
QniekelT finds, BanUt being here. 
Things fell not to his mindo. 

QiTBES'E. But what became of OHdentone and SetieiKjaft t 

HoK. He being set ashore, fhey went for Bngland, 

And in toe Packet there writ down that doome 
To be perf orm'd on them poynted for him : 
And by great chance ha had hia father's Seale, 
So all wae done without discooerie. 

QuKEHB. Thankes be to Heanen for blessing of the prince, 
Horatie once againe I take my leaiie, 
With thowsand mothers blessings to m; sonne. 

Hob. Madam adae. 



KtKO. Why this his madnesse will nndoe onr state, 

Lorde« goe to him, inqaire the body onL 
Oil. We will, my Lord. {Ezaml Lordtt. 

Kisa. Qertred, yonr son shall preeeotly to England, 
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P0RTIHBBA8, 

"Who was Portinbraa ? This queatioa does not Beam to liavc 
been asked by any of tbe beat known commentators in this play. 
He is described in the Ust of characters aa " Prince of Norway," 
but whether this means that he was the heir to the thronn of Nor- 
way, or only one of the chief noblemen in the country, we do not 
know. The passage in which Horatio alludes to " young Fortin- 
bras," the character introduced in this play, and to his father, is as 
follows (Act I., Scene 1, lines 80— lOi) :— 

■ Onr last king, 
Whose image eren hut now appear'd to ua, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbraa of Norway, 
Thereto priok'd on by a most emulate pride, 
Dared to the oombat ; in which onr viOiant Hwnlet^ 
For so this side of our known world esteem'd him — 
Did slay this Fortiabros ; who by a seal'd compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry, 
Did forfeit, with his life, all those hii lands 
Which he stood seized of, tu the conqueror : 
Against the which, a moiety competent . 
Was gued by oar king ; whiah luul retnm'd 
To the inhentanoe of Fortmbras, 
Had he been Tanqnlaher ; as, by the same oorenant, 
4nd carriage of the article design'd. 
His fell to Hamlet. Now, air, vounR Fortinbras, 
Of uuioiproved mettle hot and full, 
Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
Shark'd up a list of lawless resolutes. 
For food and diet, to some entetprlse 
That hath a stomach iu't : which is no other-- 
Ab it doth well appear unto our state — 
But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms oompulsatory, thoae foresaid lands 
So by hit father lost i 

Now, it would aeem from the linos — 



that young Fortinbraa was not " Crown Prince " of Norway, or be 
would hardly have been driven to recruit his army from auch 
aonroes. In Scene II. of this act, Claudius apeaks thus of youog 
Fortinbraa' preparations — lines 17 — 33 : 

Now follows, that you know, young Fortinbras, 
Holding a weak snpposal of our worth, 
Or thinking by our late dear brother's death 
pur state to be disjoint and ont of frame, 
CoUeagued with tMs dream of his advantage, 
He hsBi not fail'd to pester ns with measage. 
Importing the surreDder of thoae lands 
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Lo«t by hii fkther, with all bonda of law, 
To oui* moat Tmliant brother. So mnch for him. 
Now for onrfelf, md for thu tims of maeting ; 
Thni mnoh tha bosiiieu u : we Eiave here writ 
To Norway, niiole of yonns Fortiabru, — 
liVho, impotent and bed-rid, acaroely heart 
Of this bu nephew's parjMMe,— to tappreM 
Hii fnrther nit herein ; in that the leviea, 
The liaU and fnll pioportiona, are all made 
Oat of hii labject. 



In Act II., Scene 2, Voltimand, the ambassador, reporU to King 
Claudius the results of the embassage : — 

liin appear ( 
To be a preparation 'gainst, the Polack, 
But better Ibok'd into, he tmly fonnd 
It WKB BgaiDst jonr h^hnesa : whereat grieved, 
That 10 nil sickneas, age and impotence 
Waa falsely borne in hud, aenda out arreata 
On FoTtinbraa ; which he, in brief, obeya, 
fieoeiTea rebnks from Norway, and in fine 
Haket TOW before hia ancle nevv more 
To giT« tiie aaaajr of arma aguiut ^our majeety. 
'Where<m old Norway, OTWOtmie with joy, 
CriT«a him three tboiwand crowna in annual fee 
And hia oommiasioik to enqiloy those aoldiere. 
So levied aa bef<m, againat the Polack : 
With an entreaty, heMin further ihown, {Oivfxf a paftr) 
That it mi^t pluae ^OD to ^ve ^uiat pws 
ThMMuh yonr dcaniniona for this enterpriae. 
On mch regarda of safe^ and allowance 
Aa thweiD are set down. 

From this it is plain that Fortiubraa oved allegiance to the King 
of NoTwa; ; bnt that he waa very near, if not next, to the loyal 
dignity. 

This Bcene (Act IV. Scene 4), the first in which Fortinbias 
appears, throws little light upon ibe question noir under diacusaiou. 
It may be as well to tTanscriba here the speech of Foitinbras, which 
I have not given in the test r— 

Fob. Go, captain, from me ^eet the Danish king j 
Tell T""! that by iiis license Fortinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promised march 
Over his kingdom. Yon know the rendezvous. 
If that his majesty would aught with as, 
We shall express oar doty in hia eye ; 
And let him know eo. 
Cai. I will do't, my lord. 

Foa. Go a<^y on. [Eetuni Fortinbrai and Soldiert. 

We must now go to the end of the play (Act V., Scene 2), -when 
Fortinbras reappears, and is designated by Hamlet as the probable 
successor to the throne of Denmark : — 

OsK. Yonng Fortinbraa, with oonqneat oome from Poland, 
To the ambaaaadort of England gives 
Tbia warlike volley. 
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BtM. 0, I die, Hontio ; 

The potent poiaon quite o'erorow* my npirit i 

I cannot lire to bear the news from Eogluid ; 

But I do propheej the eleotiou lights 

On Fortiiibraa ; ha liu my dying voice ; 

So tell him, with, the oceoTrenti, more and leu, 

Whiol) have Bolioited. .... 

Hob 

Why doea the dmm come hither? 
Enter Fortihbbab and the Englith AixlxissadjiTa, with drum, colours, and 
AUendanis. 

Hoe. 

But einoe, so jump upon this bloody qneation. 
Yon from the Foliiak wan, and yon from Enj^and, 
Are here arrived, give order that these bodies 
High on a itage be placed to the view ; 
And let me s^ak to the yet unknowing world 
How these thinsa came about ; so shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody and nnnatural acta, 
Of aooidental jacUmeuta, casual ilaughtera, 
Of deaths put on by cunuing and forced cause, 
And, in this npshot, purposes mistook 
Fall'n ou the inventors' heads : all this can I 
Tmly deliver. 
FottT. I^ us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the andimoe. 
For ms, with sorrow 1 embraoe my fortune i 
I have some rights of memory in uis kingdom. 
Which now to olaim my vantage doth invite me. 
Hob. Of that I ahall have also cause to speak, 

And from his month whose voice wiL draw on more ; 
But let tbis same be presently perform'd, 
Even while man's minds are wild ; lest more mischauoe 
On plot and erron happen. 
FoBr. Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
For he woa likely, had he been put on, 
Xo have proved most royally : and, for his passage, 
■■ The soldiers' music and the ritee of war 

Speak londly for him. 
Take up the bodies : such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot. 

The above extracts include every passage in the play which can 
in any way enable na to answer the question, " Who was Foitin- 
bras !" The prose " Hystorie of Hamblet " does not help ua much ; 
there the elder Tortinbras is represented by " Collere, King of Nor- 
way," who was vanquished and slain by Horvendila (chap, i., 
page 132, vol. i., Collier's Shakespeare's Library), the father of 
Hamlet, who was not king of Denmark, but only co-governor of 
Jutie (Jutland) with his brother Fengon.* To the younger Fort in- 
bras there is no parallel in the " HyBtorte." 

* It would seem that the Oovemmeut consisted of two provinces, as we 
And afterwards that Hamlat was proclaimed king of "Jutie and Cheraon- 
nese, at this present the proper country of Denmarke "--(chap, vi, p. 171). 
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I had thought, at one time, to have 1!>Beu able to prove that For- 
tinhras was king of Norway, and that on hia death at the hands of 
Hamlet tha elder, his brother had seized the kingdom, in the same 
manner as Claudius had seized thnt of Deumark ; so that Toitinbras 
the younger would have presented a singular paiallel to Hamlet, at 
least as far as his disiuheritanoe was concerned- But I think that 
the passages I liave quoted will not bear this interpretation. We 
must conclude, therefore, that Fortinbras the elder was a chief of 
Norway, nearly related to the king by blood or marriage, perhaps 
hia brother (if not by blood, at least by marriage), and that ho held 
territories in Denmark, which he staked in the single combat with 
Hamlet tho elder, and lost : thna Fortinhras the younger's claim* to 
the throne after the death of all the direct heirs may be explained. 
It is to this that he refers in the lines — 



Hamlet's reason for prophesying that the popular voice would be 
in favour of Fortinbras is not clear. The lines — 



may refer to nothing more than the various tro^c events which 
led to the extinction of the royal family of Denmark, and to the 
death of Laert«s, leaving no one with sufBcient pretensions to op- 
pose Fortinbras' clnioi. But doubtless the great admiration, which 
Hamlet expresses (Act IV., Bceue 4) for the character of Fortinbras, 
made him anxious to see the sceptre of his father in such worthy 
hands. 



■ Ulsioi, in his dhaptor on Hamlet, has the toVowiag pauage : — .' ■ For- 
tinbrs^ in whoie favour Hamlet pret ina dying voice, poaaeuea ta anaeot 
elaim and hereditary Hxht to the tbroDe of Denmark. Some deed <d via- 
leoce orinjaitioe, by waichluB family were di^rasEested of their jaitolaimt, 
huusin the dark backgronnd aver the head of tb&t royal house which haa 
now Decoma eitinct Of this crime its last Huooesiors have now p«^ tha 
penalty." (" Shakeapeare's Dramatic Art," &a., tcanalated from the German 
of Dr. Hebmahn Ulrici. London, lSi6, pnge 220.) I do not find anything 
in the text of "Hamlet" to justify this statement. The ahallenge teems 
to have oome from Fortiiib>«a {Me Ant I., Scene 1, lines 80—84, quoted 
above), and the elder Hamlet teems to have ' gaged ' a perfecUy fair ocjoiva- 
lent to those lands that he so won. The only worda which seem to uaply 
that Fortinbras or hia anoestors had originally heen the brda of Hamlet's 
tenitory are those in lines 91—93 in the same soene — 
Which had retum'd 
To the inheritsmse of Fortinbras 
Had he been vanqnisher. 
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Appendix P. 
hahlei'b aos. 

The question of Hamlet's age ia one which Iiaa often puzzled the 
critics no less than the students of Shakespeare. A writei in the 
Examiner* signing himself " W, Minto," in a review of Professor 
Dowden'a " Essaya on Shakespeare," drew attention to the injury 
done to the significance of the play hy tlie prevailing belief that 
Hamlet was thirty years old. I do not agree with him that it ia 
necessary to believe Hamlet to have been a youth of aeventeen, but 
I certainly think that Shakespeare intended him to be nearer twenty 
than thirty. Kot only are the general features of his character 
those of youth, but there are ao many ailusions to the fact that he 
ytaa very young, scattered throughout the play, that we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that ha waa Teally thirty yeaia old. 

I here subjoin some of these passages In Act I., Scene 1, lines 
169-170, Horatio saya — 



This might be an expression which Horatio would hare been accus- 
tomed to use in order to distinguish Hamlet from hia father ; but 
the language of Laertea and Polooius ia much stronger ; 

LAaa. For Hamlet, tnd the trifliD^ of hia favonr, 
Hold it a fwhion and a toj^ m blood, 
A violet m the yonth of primy nature. 

—Act I., Soena 3, linea S— S. 

This langu^e, and much else that Laertes says, seems inapplicable 
to a man of thirty. 

Pol. For Lord Hamlet 

Believe ao maoh oC him that he ia young. 

— Aot I., Scene 2, Unea 123-124. 
The Ghoflt says — 

I could a tale unfold whose Ughteat word 

Would harrow up thy *oa), freeze thy young blood. 

— Act I., Scene G, lineg lG-16. 
And again (line 38) — 

But know, then noble youth. 

The tone in which the Queen apeaka to her son in the doeet scene 
is not such as a mother could well employ to a man of thirty : 
Hamlet, tboa hut thy father mach offanded. 

—Act III., Soene i, line 0. 
And— 

Come, come, yea auawer with an idle tongue, — (Line 11.) 



• See Exanmxr, Match Bth, 1875. 
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These are tlie principal references to Hamlet's youth wMch seem, 
especially those uttered by Xflertes and Foloniua, to be irreconcil- 
able with the supposition that he wob thirty years old. 

With regard to the evidence afforded by this scene vith the 
Gravedigger, I do not think it decisive as to the fact that Hamlet 
was thir^ years old. The words — 

T IiBVB been Mxton here, nun uul boy, for thirty ytw* 

may mean that he had begun to serve his apprenticeship thirty 
years ago j but be may not have come to the trade of gravemaler 
till some years later : so that it does not necessarily follow that the 
day when King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras was thirty yeare ago. 

The most difficult point to get over in this scene is the statement 
that Yorick's skull had lain in the grave twenty-three years. In 
the iirst quarto (1603) the time is a doieu years, and there k no 
mention inade of the thirty years. The lines are — 

Looke yon, hers^B a bcdU hath Inn here thaaB doien yeare. 
Let me Bee, I ever since onr last King Hamlet 
81ew FortenbrBBBe in combat, yong HamletB father, 

— Allen's Reprint^ p. M. 

It would appear that Shakespeare added these details, which tend 
to prove Hamlet to have been thirty years old, for much the 
same reason as he inserted the line— - 

He's fat and acaut of breath — 

namely, in order to reniler Hamlet's age and personal appearance 
more in accordance with those of the great actor, Barbage, who per- 
sonated him. If all that is said of Burboge by some of bis con* 
temporaries is true, he was worth such a slight sacrifice on the part 
of the poet. 

The most material objection against Hamlet being more than 
twenty to twenty-three years of age is that, if he were older, hia 
mother could scarcely have been the object of a passion such as 
that of Claudius. Gertrude could hardly have been more than 
forty yeara old ; so that if Hamlet was thirty, she must have been 
married at a very tender age. 

I do not think this question of so much importance on the stage 
as it is in the study, 'rho actor should try and look as young as 
he can, without having recourse to much paint. But it would be a 
sad mistake to exclude a great artist from the n'/le of Hamlet 
because he could not look twenty years old. Still it b quite as 
well to remember that Hamlet was in the prime of his youth, foe 
much of his eccentricity may be easier acconntod for if this fact is 
borne in mind. 
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ADDITIONAL >?0TES. 



KOTB 1. 



iHATEaaid the best criticism "oB (AewftoZe," Ido not mean to 
laj that there are not many criticisms on individuiil playa, vhich are 
better than those of SchlegeL The work of Professor Qervinus, in 
two vols., which has been translated intoEnghsh, ia one of the most 
valuable additions to the Shakespearian literature of modern times ; 
it was originally published in 1850, and the English translation in 
1863 ; I have alluded more fully to this author's essay on " Hamlet " 
in another part of this work. Uliici also merits the warmest 
praise, from every lovor of Shakespeare, for hia volume of delightful 
and learned essays on our great poet's dramatic genius. In assign- 
ing to Schlegel the first place among the critics of Shakespeare, I 
do not wish to bo guilty of any injustice to the numerous English 
and German writers who have made our author the subject of «o 
many valuable essays : I do not pretend to express anything mor^ 
than my opinion, which is that, for practical purposes, Schlegel's 
estimate of Shakespeare's plays, is on the wlwh, the best guide to 
any would-be student of our greatest dramatist. 



Note 1a. 

I AU afraid that few critics will agree with iiie on this point ; 
indeed, the fact that Hamlet says (line 161) — 

Come on : you hear this fellow in the cellarage i 
TtfoulJ seem to settle the question. Still more decisive would bo 
line 161, iE we admit the reading of the Quarto 10O4 (which is 
followed by the other quartos)— 

Qhost (bmitaih). Swear b7 bis aword. 
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True the Quarto 1603 aud the FolioB all read aiiuply — 

GoosT [btinath). SwMT. 
But if Shakeepaare deliberately added the words "by bis sword " 
ivheu he revised the piece it would certainly seem that be meant 
Horatio aad Marcellus to hear the subterranean voice. 

The reason why I have alwaya believed that Horatio and Ttlar- 
oellus were not supposed to hear the Ghost is, that Shakespeare 
hod BO carefully prevented the Ghost from uttering a single word 
in their hearing before, and that the Queen certainly cannot hear 
iti voice in the closet-scene. But in the latter case she cannot see 
the Ghost either ; anJ, as to the former point, the silence of the 
apparition might arise from the fact that it had not yet commn- 
nicated to Hamlet its solemn chaise. It is remarkable that Ham- 
let, in proposing the oath to Horatio and Marcellus, twice insists 
on their not revealing what they had seen — first (hne 1+4) — 

Nerer make known what yon hare seen to night. 
The Ghost had not yet spoken from beneath ; but after he has done 
so, Hamlet still says (line 153) — 



It is not till the nest time that he says (line 169) — 



But I do not think that eithdr this line or even the words which I 
have quoted above — 

Yon hear tbia fellow in the cellarage— 
exclnde the possibility of my supposition ; they am both consistent 
with the fact that Hamlet is afraid they may have heard the Ghoat, 
but is not snre ; certain it is that he is very anxious they sbonld 
not hear it, either &om fear that it might reveal the secret of his 
father's death, or that the sound m^ht so unnerve th« others that 
they would be unable to take the proposed oath- Hamlet, as we 
know,* did afterwards confide what the Ghost had told him to 
Horatio : it is £f(u^:ellus whom he distrusts. 

Hamlet cannot mean by " what yon have heard " only the snb- 
terranean utterances of the Ghost — he must have referred to the 
half-revelation which he had made immediately on the re-ontrance 
of his friends after his interview with the Ghost, the exact extent 
of which, in his agitated state of mind, he probably did not know, 
hut which he feared might he sufficient to guide them to some con- 
clusion near the truth, and to furnish them with materials for 

* See Act lU., Scene 2, lines 71, 72— 

One loene of it comes near the oironnutuice 
J^hkh I have lold thte of my father'a death. 
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gossip with the courtiers; if auch gossip reached the eara of 
Claudius it would seire to put him on his guard, the very thiug 
which Hamlet was so anxious to avoid. It may be remarked here 
that both seem to have kept theit oath most religiously, for we 
do not find that any other person about the Coiut bad the slightest 
knowledge ol the Ghost's appearance. 

It seems to me that this scene wonld gain in solemnity if the 
voice of the Ghost were supposed to be heard by Hamlet alone. 
The fact of his hurrying Horatio and Marcellus from one part of 
the scene to another, in obedience to a voice which they could not 
hear, a voice to whose utterances he made mysterious references 
and gave mysterious answers, would quite account for the awe- 
struck words of Horatio — 

day and night, but thii ia wondrous strange 1 



Ik Act HI., Scene 2, there is a line spoken by Ophdia wbicb 
nay help us to decide the exact length of the interval which 
elapsed. In answer to Hamlet's speech — 

.... What shoald a mlin do bat bs metrv T for, look yon, how 
ebMTfnlly my mother looks, and my father died witlun's two honn — 

Ophelia says, 

Nay, "iu twioe two montits, my lord. 

Sow, we know from Hamlet's first soliloquy, in Act I., that at 
that period his father had not been dead two months, but only a 
little more than one. If we may take Ophelia's expression as being 
accurate, a period of at least t^yo months and a-half must have 
elapsed ; but Hamlet in his reply, 

, , . . haaveiu I die two monthi ago, and not forgotten yet t 

seems to ignore the important word " twice," though the word 
twice is found in every early edition of the play, including the 
Quarto 1603. But, for his purpose, Hamlet did not want to be 
very accurate aa to the time ; therefore we may toko it, ns far 
as Shakespeare has cared to inform us, that tnaa two to three 
months intervened at this point of the story. 
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I ui moat dreftdfally ftU«nded. 

I OAHHOT find any commentsi; on thia pafs^, whicli aeenu ttf 
me to be a very important one. It is the only complaint vhich 
Hamlet ntten as to the neglect with vKieh he was treated at court 
We nerer find Tiitn attended by anybody bnt his choiien confidant 
Horatio, or by those two courtiers whose presence was, from time 
to time, forced npon him by the King, and could not be, after this 
scene, anything but very nnwelcome to him. As heir-apparent to 
the throne, Hamlet might expeut to have some more ceremoniona 
attendance ; but though he hers complains of the little state with 
which he was suironnded, his comparative solitude in the Court 
was, we cannot doubt, of his own choosing. After the appearance 
of the Ghost he seems to have withdiawn himself more and more 
from any society hnt that of Horatio ; even Marcellua is never 
found again in his company ; ha holds little or no conversation 
with anybody but Horatio. 

It would not be uninteresting to follow out the parallel between 
Hamlet and Prince Henry which Qerrinus commences; both princes 
seem to have, more or less voluntarily, abandoned that atato which 
naturally belonged to them, but from very different reasons. Hamlet 
assumes the letirement, and want of tjcremony, which belong to a 
private individual, because only two persons iit the Court can rise, in 
any way, to his moral level ; Prince Henry assumes the licence of 
a private individual because none in bis father's court can he found 
to sink to his moral level ; the one throws off' the prince to assume 
the rSle of a low brawler and reveller, the other sanendera the 
privileges of his position from affection for his father's memory, and 
from all-absorbing sorrow for his death. 

It is quite consistent with Hamlet's character, and with human 
nntuFG generally, that he should, nt one and the same time, 
studiously avoid any intercourse with the natural associates of a 
man in his position, and yet complaiu of a lack of that proper 
attendance, that sort of court within a court, which generally 
surrounds the hcir-apjiarent to the throne. Kor was this complaint 
ao unreasonable as it may seem ; putting aside the fact that by 
right the throne was hia, it is evident that Claudius's professions of 
regard for Hamlet as his son and natural successor were nothing 
but professions ; and that the courtiers who surrounded him were 
quite capable of appreciating the worth of these professions, and of 
giving practical expression to the dishke and disrespect which the 
King himself dared not openly show towards Hamlet. 

It may he observed that just before this passage Hamlet says 
that he has bad dreams. The many instances of playing upon words^ 
found in the course of this play, may warrant the suspicion that 
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the sentence " I am most dreadfall^ attended " eontoina a double 
meaning; and that Hamlet may refer to the visitation of the 
Ghost, and to those haunting thoughts and images created b; ita 
appearance, Trhich attended him boUi sleeping and waking. 



■ iO(ttherl7 I know • 

No adequate explanation of this passage appears to me to be 
offered hy any of the commentators ; the proTeib " he doesn't know 
a hawk from a hernshaw," that is, from a heron, is said to have 
been a common one, and is fonnd in Ra^^'s Proverbs, p. 196, and in 
other collections ; but the only passage quoted is from Langston's 
" Luaus PoeticuB," 1675 (see Pennant's " British Zoology," " The 
Heron," quoted in Kichardson's Dictionaryewfi voce Heron). The cor- 
ruption of " hentshaw" into "handsaw" may have originated in 
a vulgar mistake, or in a stupid attempt to be funny on the part of 
some person.* 

Of the first part of this, in all the old commentators, I can find 
no explanation,-}- nnd yet I cannot help thinking that the words 

I am but mad north-north-west 
mubt have hod some Inner meaning, or conveyed a reference to 
some well-known expression. The only attempt to throw any 
light on this obscure passage is to >ie found in the Kotes to the 
"Clarendon" Hamlet (Oxford, 1873); and for this explanation 
the editors aekaowledgo their indebtednsss to Mr, J. C. Heath, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I take leave to insert 
it here : — 

"The expression obvionaly tetera to the sport of hawkiog. Most birds, 
especially one of heavy flight, like the heron, whan ronied by the falconer 
or his dog, would fl; down or with the wind, in order to eaoape. When 
the wind is from the north the heron flies towards the south, and the spec- 

* This oormptaou, Kares says, had taken place before the time of 
Shakespeare. ''Homoahaw" is explained by Cotgrave as a "ahawot 
wood where hemes breed," " ffairomtiire j " so that Dr. Johnson had 
better aathority for giving tbia interpretation tl^ Nares sapposed. Shaw 
is an old Saxon word for " shady place." 
-t The quotation given by Steevens does not help us much l— > 
" But I perceive now, either the winde is at the south. 
Or else your tongue cleaveth to the roofe of your month." 

—"Damon and Pythias," 1582, 
H« might juBt as well have quoted the proverb— 
" When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait into the fishes' month." 
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tfttor mfty be damled ty the iim, and be unable to dutingnisb Hie luiwk 
from the heron. On the other hand, when the wind is Matherly, the heron 
fliM towarda the north, and it and the pnraaing hawk are clearl; aeen bf 
the aportaniaii, who then bw his back to the anp, atid without difficulty 
knows the hawk from the hemsew. A curioua reader may further observe 
that a wind from the preeiu point north-north-west would be in the eye of 
the nut at haU-patt tea in the forenoon, a likely time for hawking, whereM 
'oontherly' incladei a wider range of wind for a good view." 

This explanation is veiy ingenions ; bnt I sliould like to have 
seen it Bupported by some passages from any of tlie bookB on Fal- 
conry to which Shakespeare might have had access. I have always 
thought that Hamlet here meant to intimate to Bosencrantz and 
Goildenstein that he was only mad in one direction (i.e., before the 
King and Court), and that possibly by some gesture he may have 
indicated his meaning. 

The hawk and heron arc certainly aa unlike as any two buds can 
be ; the only point of resemblance between them being that they 
BID both mischievous, for the heron is quite aa destructive to fish 
as the hawk is to game. In the ptoverb the sense undoubtedly is, 
" he does not kaow a hawk from its prey ;" and Hamlet's meaning 
may bo thus espressed — " I am not so mad bnt I know a knave 
from a fool, even if that foot be a mischievous one." 



Note 5. 

Malonb has the following note (vol viL, page 405, note 3, 
ed. 1821) on the words " I must to England ": 

" Shakespeare doei not inform a« how Hamlet came to know that be 
wai to be aent to EnglaEid. Hosenoranti and Gnildenrtem were made 
Mqaainted with the King's intenaona for the first time in the very laat 
scene ; and they do not apiiear to have had any communioation with tbe 
Prinoe ainoe that time. Add to this, that in a subsequent soena, when the 
King, after the death of Poloniua, informs Hamlet he was to go to England, 
he ezproBBei great surprise, as if he had not heard anything of it before. 
Thia last, however, may, perhapB, be aooonnted for, as contributing to his 
design of passing for a madman." 

The first mention of the scheme of sending Hamlet to England 
occurs in Act III., Scene 1, lines 168—175 : 

I have in quiok detenmuatton 

Tans set it down : — he shall with speed to England, 

For the demaad of our neglected tribute : 

Haply the aeas and countries different 

With variable objects shall ei^ 

This something-settled matter m his heart. 

Whereon his brains still beating puts htm thus 

From fashion of himself. 

The Queen apparently was not present, only Poloniua (see aTite, 
page il) : the next allusion to it is in the third scene of the same 
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act;, when the King broachea the plan to Eosencrantz and Guitden- 
Btern. The action would aeem to be continiions, at any rate to the 
end of Scene 1, if not to the end of the act. We must mark the 
Qaeen'a answer : Hamlet's words are : 

I muit to EngUad ; you kaow tliat ! 

To which his mother replies — 

Alack, 
I had lorgob ; 'tis ao concluded on — 

showing that she had heai'ii of the proposed embassy to England, 
Unless vo suppose that on interval of time* is intended to elapse 
between the tirst and second scenes of this act, she ninst have been 
informed of his intention by Clautliua, when they retired so 
abruptly in the middle of the play represented before the Court. 
Hamlet could only have heard of the project in the short interval 
which elapsed between his leaving the K.ing kneeling in his closet 
(Scene 3) and bis interview with his mother (Scene 4). It is quite 
possible that ^Shakespeare meant us to suppose that, while Hamlet 
passed through the corridors of the palace, some of the courtiers, 
if not Rosencrantz and Guitdenstern _themaelvea, had told him of 
the King's intention. I cannot conceive that it was a mere over- 
sight on Shakespeare's part ; for we miist not forget that he revised 
the whole play, and this very scene in particular. Surely Malone 
is not justified in saying, as far as the text is concerned, that 
Hamlet expresses any surprise when (Act IV., Scene 3, lines 44, 45) 
the King tells him that everything is ready for his journey to 
England; he merely repeats the words, "For England;" and 
twice afterwards, " Come, for England " (line 47 and line 52) ; this 
very repetition might have warned the King that Hamlet was not 
without suspicion of his design ; but be seems to have had no 
apprehension on this point. It is very likely that, by repeating 
these words, Hamlet desired to remind his mother of what he had 
said to her ; and to assure her that she need have no fear of his 
incurring any danger from over-trusting the companions which the 
King had chosen for him. 

I may notice here Ulrici's plausible conjecture that Hamlet 
visited England in order to obtain the support of that power in a 
quarrel with his country : 

" He eheerfuUy obeyi the command to virit England, evidently with the 
view and in the hopes of there obtaining the means and opportunity (per. 
haps the rapport of England, and a supply of money uid men, for an open 
quarrel with bis uncle) to set about the work in a manner worthy both of 
himwlf and its own importance. This' hope he ia evidently alluding to 
when he saya, '"Tis the sport to have the enginev,' fcc."— (Ae "Shake- 
speare's Dramatic Art," by H. Ulrioi, p. 220.) 

I do not think this conjecture as justifiable as it ia ingenious. 

* £m "Scheme of Time, &o.,".page 301. 
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Note 5a. 



In Caldocott's Edition (1819), p. 98, the following pasaagea are 
given : — 

" When prinoet (m Uxo Uyj takes them ia the bead) have need oonrtien 
ai tponga to drinJct what jnice they can from the poore people, they take 
plearare aftonrards to wringe thsm ant into tiwir owne datenue." — B. C.'a 
"Henr. Steph. Apology for Herodotus," Fo. leos, p. SI. 

"Vei^acdaii, when repcoaohed for beitowing high ofEoe apon penona 
XO/imt rapaoiona, aaswered, ' that he served hi* tnrae with looli ofEoera a« 
with tpttngu, which, when thej had dmnke their fill, were then titteat to 
bepteased.'"— Ban)abeBich'e"Faiiltei,faiilt«andaoUiinge1ae bat faoltt," 
4to, ISDS, p. lib. (See Saetonioa, Vespas., c. 16.) 

This laet pasaage bears such a remarkable similarity to the lines 
in the plft^j that it is almost certain Shakespeare, or the author of 
the older play of " Hamlet," muat have borrowed the idea from the 
sanio soTirce to which Bamabe Kioh was indebted — viz., Suetonius, 

This speech about the sponge, &c, was lesiored by TiSi. Irving ; 
the first time, I believe, it has been given on the stage : he spoke 
it in Act IV., Scene 2, where, as I have said in the text, it ia 
placed in the Quarto 1603. 



Note 6. 

It is a cnrions &ct that neither in this jAssage nor in Scene 2, 
Act v., in which Hamlet relates to Hoiatio the counterplot by 
which he hod defeated the King's treachery, does Shakespeare give 
any clue to the precise nature of the government which he intended 
to represent aa existing in England at the time of this play ; but 
from the expression here used by the King, it would seem to have 
been a monarchy, paying tribute to Senmaik. {Sa also Hamlet's 
words, Scene 2, Act V., line 39 — 

As England wu hit Uthfnl tributary. ) 

It may he remarked that in the speech of the King we have one 
of the very few allnsioDS which would tend to fix the historical 
period of the play : — 

And, England, if my love thou hold'at at aught — 
Aa my great power thereof may give thee senae. 
Since yet thy cicatrice looke raw and red 
After the Danish Bword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage to ua — 
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The first iovasioQ of the Danes vrtta in 783, the last in 1071; the first 
historical King of Denmark was Sigurd Snogoje, whose reign was 
from 794 to 803 ; his immediate predecessor waa Kagnor Lodbrog, 
who waa said to hare heeu killed in an attempt to invade England 
in 794. The peTiod of Hamlet's existence in Saxo Giammaticus ia 
placed about the second century before Christ; but the chronology of 
Saxo is utterly worthless. As after 794 we have the names of all 
the kin^ of Denmark presen'cd, Hamlet must have existed, if ho 
evei really did exist, before then ; and as England could not have 
paid tribute to Denmark before 783, the number of years, arguing 
from the allusion ia the text, within which Hamlet could have 
existed, is very limited. The fact is, that it is utterly impossible 
to ascertain the exaot period of the events in this play, and there- 
fore all the attempts that have been made from time to time to 
secure historical accuracy in the costumes are mere waste of inge- 
uuity; any time during the ninth or tenth centuries might be 
taken, according to fancy; but the spirit of the principal character, 
and many triAiug allusions that occur in the play, woulcl even then 
strike us as anachronisms. 



This passage seems to me worthy of notice, bnt 1 cannot find 
any commentary on it : the details given in it are very character- 
istic ; the expression " Up from my cabin " is remarkable. We 
should expect that Hamlet's cabin would have been either in 
the poop, or stem, of the vessel ; or on the first deck — at any 
rate, below deck. Unless Boeencrantz and Guildenatem slept on 
the deck, Hamlet wtiuld not go up from the cabin to search for 
their papers ; hut it may he that the vessel, being a small one, the 
only cabin was given up to him ; or it may be simply an oversight 
on Shakespeare's part. The word "sea-gown " occurs only in this 
passage in Shakespeare, and is explained by Cotgrave as a " short- 
sleeved mariner's gown ' (French, " Eadavine," which is described 
as a "coarse, high-coUared, and short-eleeved gowne, reaching 
downe to the mid-leg, and used most by seamen, and saylers ") ; 
in £act, it was a long-hooded cloak, open in front, very much like 
those one sees worn by some men now-a-daya when travelling. 
Hamlet in his haste had thrown it round him ia the fashioa of 
a scarf or plaid. The descriptive power in this speech and the 
preceding ones is singularly vivid ; wiule the language of Samlet ia 
more graphic and lesa sententious than usual. The active, and not 
the reflective, part of his nature ia for the moment supreme. 
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This axpreaaion ia rather otecare. The only note on the passage 
■whichlcan find is in CaldecotfB edition (1819), p(^e 149, Note D: 

" Ere I canld well conceive Thftt they were kbont, what oonld be th«r 
object in this miMioo ; before I lud time to give my fint thoughta to their 
procen, th^ were curyiug their projeota into act" 
The simpleet interpretation eeeme to be, " Before 1 could 
make a probgae t'u my brains," or " to the satisfaction of my 
brains, they had begun the play ;" i.e., " Before I coold settle in 
my mind the preliminaries of any coonterplot, they had begun the 
plot itseH" 



Note 9. 

I HATE a copy of the quarto of 1395, which gives a list of " the 
persons represented " and the namet of the actors and actresses who 
lepiesanted them ; in this cast Setterton was the Hamlet and Mrs, 
Betterton the Ophelia. It was in that very year that this great 
actor, who was now in hU 60th year, opened the theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields ; be had acted Hamlet at different periods 
doling the last thirty-two years, and it is probable that the ex- 
cisions which ho made in the play were sanctioned by tradition 
derived tiom Burfaage, who was the original representative of the 
part The following notice to the reader is affixed to this edition 
ofthe play (1695):— 

ight 



Not one of Betterton's succeasors baa ventured to restore the scene ; 
but I liave hoard that, recently, Mi. Bandmann, a German actor 
who has mastered the English language to a certain extent, hits 
done so ; with what success I do not know. It would be very 
interesting if acme Shakespearian scholar, with special capabilities 
for the tadt, like Mr. Halliwell or Mr. Fumivall, would collate the 
various acting editions of "Hamlet" adopted by the great actors who 
hare represented this part, &om Bettertou down to Irving. 
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Note 10. 



That this interval must be a considerable one will ba eaaily seen 
on careful examination of the remaining scenes of the play. It 
might be thought that the break oceura at ths end of the next 
scene (Scene 5) ; hut that is impossible, for the conversation 
between the King and Laertes, which takes place in Scene 7, is 
evidently part of that which ends Scene 5 ; the interval occupied 
by Scene 6 'being only snfiicieat for the King to explain to Laertes 
the oircuraatancea of Polooiiia' death, which, if done on the stage, 
would have been a needless repetition. We find from Scene 6 that 
Hamlet ha? returned, the ship in which he sailed having been 
overtaken by pirates, who made him their prisoner, on the second 
day of his voyage ; how long ho was detained by them does not 
appear, but it must have bceu for some time, since between Acts 
IV. and V. there cannot elapse much more than two days, and at 
the end of Act V. we find that the ambassadors have arrived from 
England announcing the deaths of Eoscuccantz and Guildenstern, 
and that Fortinbras has returned from his expedition against 
Poland ; so that it is evident that, at this point (Act IV., Scene 4) 
the break implied by the IJdl of the act-drop oi^ht to occur. 
Another great advantage would be gained by this arrangement, for, 
as the play is at present represented, the incident of Ophelia's mad- 
ness appears to be very abruptly introduced ; she has scarcely had 
time to hear of her father's death ; and the impreasiou produced 
upon the spectator is that her madness was a preconcerted circum- 
stance, and did not arise naturally from the events as Shakespeais 
intended it to do. If Ophelia's mad scene were to commence a 
new act. It would be much more effective ; and the apectatois 
might then conceive, what was probably the intention of the author, 
that the abrupt departure of Hamlet for England without attempting 
any explanation to her, or expressing sorrow for the fatal mistake 
by which he had killed her father, co-operated with that faiher's 
violent and sudden death to overturn a mind on which secret 
aon'ow, and bitter disappointment, had long been preying. 

At the end of the "Additional Notes" will be found an arrangement 
of all the scenes in this play, showing the amount of time occupied 
by the action and the length of the various intervals supposed to 
elapse at different points in the course of the tragedy. 



Note lU 

Xha.t Sh&kespeare intended to refer to some particular expedition 
in this passage I have not the slightest doubt ; but, unfortunately, 
I have not been able to trace the source of ^this description. The 
partloulars given ore very remarkable ; it was a little patch of 
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ground — not worth five ducata to farm — jei it was garrisoned by 
the Polack. I hoped to find the oiiginal of this unprofitable ex- 
peditioa in some of the " adventures" undertaken by Sir Walter 
Baleigfa, or hy one of the £arla of £Bsex ; but I have not succeeded 
to my own satisfaction. There are certein points of lesemblance 
between the enterprise of Walter Devereux in 1573, the object of 
which waa to conquer Ulster, oi a portion of it, and this expedition 
of Fortinbras. An unfavourablo critic might speak of the membore 
of that adventurotis body, of which Walter Deveieux was the 
leader, as "a list of lawless resolatos" without doing them any 
grievous wrong. Of the apparent value of the country which these 
brave butchers were to conquer, some idea may be formed from the 
description given by Fioude (vol. x., p^e 554) ; 

"A few yean before, Sir Henry Sidaey's progreu through Ulster h>d 
bean gravely oompored to Aleiuider't journey into Bactris. The centnl 
pltuna of Australia, tbe untrodden jungles of Borneo, or tlia itill vut&nt 
epioei in our map of Afrioi, alone now on the globe's sarfaoe reprewot 
diitricti n unknown and mysteriant u tbe north-east angle of Ireland in 
the reign of Elizabeth Ulster wu a deMrti" &o., fte. 

One feels on reading this eloquent description that five ducata 
would have been a high rent to have paid for such a paradise ; stitl 
the extent of it does not answer to the description in the t«xt In 
1573 Shakespeare was only nine years old ; in 1580, when Walter 
Bale^h joined Grey's forco in the attack upon the fort of Smerwick, 
in Dingle Bay, he was only sixteen : yet both events might have 
made some impression on hia youthful memory. Smerwick, the 
wretehed fort in which the unhappy Spaniards and Italians held 
out for two days against the English butchers, answers very well to 
"the OfRcei'a" description of the place against which Fortiubras 
was leading his '' lawless resolutes." It was " a very small neck of 
land joined to tlio shore by a bank of sand" (Froude, vol xi, 
page 224). It was garrisoned and was regularly besieged and taken 
by Grey and liis followers ; the use they made of their conquest is 
a matter of history; and let us hope few fouler stains i%Bt on 
the English name. If I could positively identify either Walter, 
Devereux' expedition, or that of Grey, as the original which sug- 
gested Shakespeare's description in the text, I should make a 
proviso, that it is not to be supposed, for one moment, that Fortin- 
braa was guilty of the fiendish barbarities which both those blood- 
thiraty murderers practised. 

The whole of this scene (with the exception of Fortinbras' short 
speech) has no parallel in the Quarto of 1603 ; it was evidently 
added by Shakespeare on ilie revision of the play, a circumstance 
which confirms me in the belief that he had some enterpiise of that 
tinto in hia mind. 
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TliBj cry, " CJlioose W8 ; Lsertes shall be ling T' 

It Tould seem tliat, with " the tabble " at leaat, the popularity of 
Claudius hsd been Bhort-lived. His accesaion yfaa probably more 
owing to the nobles than to the people : they had wished to place 
youDg Hamlet on his father's throne ; and now that ho had been 
sent oft by Claudius to England, in order, aa they thought, to get 
rid of him as a successor, the people clamoured to be allowed to 
choose for themselves and to make Laertes King : Gerrinns credits , 
the energy of Laertes with the creation of this " rebellion, which 
looks giant-Iiko ;" biit it is probable that he found the work 
of creation at least hnlf-dono i the fact that Hamlet had been 
sent out of the kingdom had more to do with their riotous attitude 
than any love either of Laertes himself or of hia father, who had 
been bo mysteriously killed. On the question as to whether the 
Crown of Denmark was electiye or not, see au interesting note 
given in Malone's "Shakespeare" (od. 1821, vol. vii., p. 209). 
I must here point out one touch of Shakespeare's art which I have 
omitted to notice in the text. Immediately there is any mention 
of rebellion the Queen la aa zealous for her husband's cause as if 
she had never heard anything to shake her faith in him and weaken 
her affection ; this is right ; foi after all she had chosen him as her 
lover, and, once married to him, it is more noble in her to be true 
to him with all hia vices than to plot againat him, as she proposes 
her readinesB to do in the suppressed scene of the Quarto 1603. 
(See Appendix M.) 



Thbbi is some tsaaon for supposii^ Horatio to have been a si 
dier, for Bernardo says (Act L, Scene 1, lines 12, 13) — ■ 



" Rivals " means "companions," or "partners" (see Warburton's 
- Note and Eitson's addition to it — Malone's " Shakespeare " (1821), 
vol, vii., p. 172). Malone, in his note, says : "Horatio is certainly 
not an officer, but Hamlet's fellow- student at Wittenburg ; but as 
ho accompanied Marcellus and Bernardo on the watch from a motive 
of curiosity,- our poet considere him very properly as aa associate 
with them." 
So again when Hamlet asks (Act I., Scene 2, lino 225) — 
Hold you it 9 iratoh to-night ? 
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In the Quartoa the answer is asaigned to " All," in the Polio to 
" Both " — i e., to Marcelliia and Bernardo only, a reading generally 
adopted. 

But Horatio's own language in his speech in tbe same scene 
(lines 196 — 208) may determine the question; for hig language 
is scarcely reconcilahle with the supposition that he was a fellow- 
officE-r of Marcellus and Bernardo, or as if " to keep the watch " 
were his duty. At the same time I do not see the necessity of 
drawing any distinction between Bernardo and Francisco ; they all 
appear to be on equal terms ; an officer docs not usually relieve a 
private (oldier on guard. But Bernardo seems to have been on 
sqoal- terms with Marcellus, who seems to assume a tone of supe- 
riority over Francisco. I tJiink all the difficultips on this point 
might be got over if we suppose that there was in the Court of 
Denmark some body like our " Yeomen of»the Guard," or " Gentle- 
men at Arms," composed of gentlemen of good birth to whom the 
duty of keeping the watch near the Falace was committed. Of this 
body even Horatio might have been a member. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, whether by the design of 
Shakespeare or by accident, Horatio never once speaks to the King 
throughout the play. The King speaks to him only once (Act Y., 
Scene 1, line 281), when he bids him wait upon Hamlet — 
I pray you, good Horatio, wait npon him 

In the scene of Ophelia's madness, when Horatio is present, the 
King does not address himself to Horatio, but to the " Gentleman "* 
who had ushered in Ophelia {eee Act IV,, Scene 5). 

Horatio was certainly not in favour at the Court of Claudius ; he 
seems to be the only person besides Hamlet who viewed the con- 
duct of that king unfavourably. 



If it be so, Laertei, 
Aa how ahould it be lo T bnw otherwise t 
Will yon be mied by me ! 

liiis passage, as it stands, seems to me almost hopelessly obscure. 
in Kajone's " Shakespeare " (1821) there is absolutely no note on 
the passage. Caldecott does not notice it ; and even that obstinate 
illuminator of dark passages, Mr. Collier's old aunotator, passes it 
by without a word of comment. 

Tbe editors of the " Clarendon Hamlet " have a note in which 
they give Koightley's conjecture, "how shonld it but be so)" They 
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say, " we should have expected, ' how should it not Ijo so )' " but 
they do Dot give the anonymous conjeciure to be found in the foot- 
notes of the " Cambridge Shakespeare" (vol. viii., p. 144), "how 
BhoTiI't not be so 1" which I suspect to be the ri^ht reading. They 
suggest an explanation of the passage as it stands — viz., " that the 
first clause refers to Hamlet'a return, tlie second to Laertes " feel- 
ings." (See Clarendon Press Series, "Hamlet," pp. 204, 205.) 

I confess that this, the only attempt to explain the words, as 
they stand, which I can find, does not satisfy mo. The fact is, no 
sense can he made of them, if read as printud in the text. The 
insertion of the " not " makes them perfectly intelligible. It has oc- 
curred to me, aa there is no authority for this insertion, that if the 
word " should " were italicised we might make sense of it, thus — 
If it be so— 

{i^., if Hamlet has come back because, on consideration, he did not 
choose to go to England) — 

As how sAowW it be so • 

(i.e., how ehonld there be any question about it being so ?)— 

How {coald it be) otheiwiss ) 

I admit that we should expect, in this case, the word " if " to bo 
repeated, but I can make sense of the speech in no other manner. 
The general meaning is clear : the King is puzzling over this sudden 
return of Hamlet, and he rapidly reviews the situation. First he 
asks — 

Are all the rest come back ? 
Or is,it some abuie, and no laoh tbiQg ) 

Surely his trusty spaniels, £oeencrantz and Guildeustem, cannot 
have disobeyed or deceived him I Then where ore they 1 They 
would not go to England without Hamlet, and surely they would 
not let him escape. The writing is certainly Hamlet'a ; he answers 
to LaerteB* inquiry — 

" Naked 1" 
And in a poitioript here, he says " Alone." 

Can they have been wrecked and he alone saved 1 Hamlet cannot 
have discovered the plot against him. Kosencrantz and Guilden' 
stem did not know the contents of the letter— they could not have 
betrayed him. Ko — it must be that he has on a sudden caprice 
refused to continue the voyage, and made the snilors turn back. 
Yes, it must be so — without question it must be. Then in that 
case how can he get rid of Hamlet and appease Laertes at one and 
the same timel Something like these thoughts would pass 
through the mind of Claudius before he succeeds in hitting upon 
the ingenious scheme which he now proceeds to divnlge to Laertes, 
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Note 15. 



When did the madness of Englishmen take rank as a national 
characteristic on the Coatinent t It ia hard to say. That inveterate 
virgin, Good Queen Bess, was sufficiently eccentric to impress the 
foreigners, who were allowed access to her beauteous presence, with 
an idea that she was slightly mad. Other uionarchs in that age 
might be eccentric in their vices, but her especial oddity consisted 
in her virtues. There was a taint of insanity about them. Henry 
the Eighth was a perfect Bedlam in himself, and might well iJi- 
spiro foreigners with uniavourable views as to the sanity of English- 
men. In the Plantagenets' time, and in that of their immediate 
successors, the madness of Englishmen chiefly made itself remark- 
able by the audacious valour with which they gained victories over 
their foreign foes. Tom Coryat, that most facetious of travellers, 
might well spread far and iride a reputation for eccentricity on 
behalf of his countrymen ; but bis " Crudities " were not given to 
the public till seven years after the publication of " Hamlet." One 
ought to examine carefully the journals and letters of foreigners, 
published during the 16th century, in order to trace the origin of our 
reputation for madness. In connection with this imputation on oar 
national sanity, it would occur to every reader of Shakeapoare to 
see what Portia has to say of her English suitor. On referring to 
the passage vre find that not madness, nor eccentricity, but two 
other failuigs, are there imputed to our countrymen, 

Hbbiss^. What say you, then, to Fakouhndget tlu young barmi of 



PoRTU. Yon know, I uy nothing to him, [or hs ondentandB not me, 
DOT I him : he bath nnther Latin, Franch, nor Ittliut, and 
jon will come into tho conrt and swear that I have a poor 
pennyworth of F.ngliah. He is a proper man's piotnze, but 
ala» t who can conversa with a dumb ihow T How oddly 
he is saited 1 I think he bonght hia doublet in Italy, hu 
Tonnd hoM in Fnuiee, his bonnet in Gormaiiy, and hi* 
behavionr everywhere. 

— " Merchant of Venice," Act I., So. 2, line* GS-SS. 

Now, it ia singular that np to a very few years ago these two 
defects were, not without justice, imputed pretty generally to our 
fellow-countrymen on the Continent — namely, that we could not 
speak any but our own language, and that our dress was of a non- 
descript character and in vile taste. The fact that our American 
cousins have outshone us in botb particulars, that certain individual 
Englishmen have rather distinguished themselves by their fluency 
in foreign tongues, and that our style of dress has even found favour 
abroad — all those circumstances have combined to relieve us of 
these imputations ; but still, in the. ease of the majority of English 
travellers they are not wholly unreasonable. ' 
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Note 16. 
The first of these two passages is as follows :- 



forni 

Certainly this ia very obscurely expressed, for it -was impossible 
that Osiio could state anything clearly or simply ; but I think the 
meaning is plain. " A dozen pasaes " does not mean simply twelve 
hits, for ill a pass both might score a hit, the wager being that 
Laertes will not gain three more hits than Hamlet. To do this it is 
plain Laertes must hit bis opponent twelve times at least in every 
twonty-one, or four times in every eeveti ; the odds, in short, that 
Laertes lays on himself are twelve to nine, or four to three. It 
would have been quite clear if Osric had said that the King had 
laid that Laertes would not win best out of seven hita three times, 
for that is what it really conies to. I think the expresaion " a 
dozen " was a very vague one in Bhakespeare's time, and that if the 
text ia comtpt, the comiption lies in these words. In the Quarto 
1603 we find the Gravedigger, speaking of Yorick's skull, saya to 
Hauilet, " Looke you, here's a scull hath bin here these dozen 
yeare." (See Allen's Beprint, page 86, and Appendix P, page 
182.) 
The other passage I have alluded to is tbia — 

" ThnM has he — and muiy more of the same breed that I know the drou 
age dote* oa— on]; got the time of the tune and outward habit of encona- 
teri a kind of ye«ty eolleotioii, whiah carries them through and through 
the miMi/ondmul teinntuud opinions." 

The words in italics are the readings of the Folios. The sec md 
and thitil Quartos read " prophane and trennowed," the fourth 
Quarto, "prophane and trennowmd ;" the fifth and sixth Quartop, 
"profane and trennoiened;" but the 1676 Quarto reads "prophane 
and renowned," which was probably the right reading. 

There are various emendations. Jolinaon su^ests " lane and 
renowned." He explains it : " These men have got the cant of the 
day . . a kind of Irothy collection of faahionable prattle which 
yet carries them through the most select and approved judgments." 

Steevens takes "fond " to mean foolish, and " winnowed," 
" sifted," " examined," the sense being tliat such men impose 
upon not only "the weak, but those of sounder judgment" 

I believe the sense to be different, whichever reading we take : 
"profane and renowned opinions" would mean "common and 
well-known opinions " — ^profime in the same sense as the Latin pro- 
fanut — e.g.: 

Odi profannm volgai et arceo : 
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whilst "fond ami wimtowed" would laeaa "foolish and such as 
are blown about by the wind," What Hamlet means to say is 
that Buch men as Oaric have a " ijestij" or "superficial" stock of 
knowledge, which enables them to talk fluently on common and 
well-known subjects, or to impose upon fooliah and' unsteady people, 
who are carried away by every wind of opinion and have no judg- 
ment of their own. 



Note 17. 

How this change of foils is brought about is not quite certain. 
Salvini delighted and sui-^iriaed the audience, at the first representa- 
tion he gave of Hamlet, by the graceful manner in which he 
managed this exchange. After Laertes bad hit him he put liis 
hand up to his side, &i if he felt the prick of the unbated weapon ; 
then just as Laertes was about to take up bis foil, which had 
been knocked out of his hand in the encounter, Signor Salvini 
placed his foot on it, and, bowing gracefully, presented bis anta- 
gonist with bia own foiL Graceful a& tbis undeniably is, I do not 
think it can be juatified on a careful consideration of the scene ; 
the action is too deliberate ; it is manifest that Hamlet does not 
stop when he is hit, but that be continues his attack furiously tUI 
the point of each foil getting cunglit in the hilt of the other, both 
are disarmed ; but they do not stop, Hamlet being too eager to hit 
Laertes ; each snatches at the hrst weapon that comes to his hand, 
and they continue the struggle, in which Hamlet wounds Laertes. 
In answer to the objection that Laertes, though struck with the 
venomed point after Hamlet, when the virulence of the poison 
might be snpposed to have diminished, yet dies the itist — it may 
be observed that Hamlet's wound was probably much the slighter 
of the two, for in the excited state in which he evidently was, and 
not knowing he had an unbated weapon in his band, be would 
probably strike Laertes much harder than Laertes, knowing the 
deadly power of the poison, had struck him. Hamlet's words after 
the scuffle — 

Nay, come again— 

could hartUy have been spoken had be detected Laertes' treachery, 
or had he been conscious that he was wounded. His mind is, I 
believe, entirely wrapped up in the trial of skill, for the time being, 
and his excitement arises from his e^emess to win the match. 
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SCHEME OF TIltE 

Occupied hy the play of " Hamlef," shotciii'j, approximalelj/^ the 

uitervals beticeeit the oarious Scenes and Acts. 



SuMt li— Night. 

IHTBBVAI. <jF rWELVB liOUES. 

isTUtVAL OF SOKE HovnS: 
Scent i. — i „. ■ . 

Timb occupied by First Act : Tyreuty-taat ttoorl 

tilTKItVAL OF ABOUT TWO MONTHS AND A BAIT. 



Act 11. 
Seenel.— l 

Scene i. — I Day-tiiiie. Action coiueoatiVe: 
S«m8.— ) 



IntbbVal of TWBHTT.Fotm houkS; 



Scene 1.— Homing. 



Seene %— I BveniBg 1 

Beau 9.— { tn > Action contecntiVe. 

Beettei,— { night ) 
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ACT IV. 
Seentt. — f The Mme ni^t. Tlie action beiiif;(MDMcnti*e from Act lit 



INTEEVAL or TWO 110KTII«. 

Scene 5. — 1 

Scau 6.— > Day-time. Action conwcative. 

Scmu 1 ) 

ISTERVAL OF TIVO llAYB. 



ACT V. 
Sixne l.-^Day-time. 

us UtTBSVAL, PEBHAFS, OF TWE^TV-roUB BOUBS. 

Scan 2. — Day-time. 
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scene, 167. 
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Qarrick, 1S9. 
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second appearance to Hamlet, in the closet-scene, BO ; not seen by the 
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